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PREFACE. 


The  twenty-second  session  of  the  National  Conferen 
Charities  and  Correction  was  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
24-30,  1895.  As  was  anticipated,  much  time  was  given 
science  of  sociology ;  and  several  professors  from  varioi 
leges  and  universities  read  papers  or  took  part  in  th 
cussions.  The  chapter  including  these  papers  is  one  < 
longest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Special  attention  was  given  to  "Public  and  Private  R 
and  the  kindred  topic  of  "Charity  Organization."  A  pa( 
"The  Colored  Insane"  was  the  first  that  has  been  pres 
to  the  Conference  on  that  subject.  Seven  brief  pape 
nursing  and  nurses,  by  as  many  trained  nurses,  were  wi 
ceived.  "  The  Tramp  Problem  "  was  admirably  treated 
two  papers  on  "Soldiers'  Homes"  opened  a  new  and  i 
tant  field  for  study  and  discussion. 

The  section  meetings  were  well  organized,  and  many 
fully  prepared  papers  were  read,  The  limits  of  this  vi 
have  made  it  impossible  to  include  these  in  full.  The 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Child-saving  resigned  the  spa< 
his  own  address,  that  abstracts  of  some  of  the  paper 
sented  by  his  committee  might  appear.  No  reports  ai 
papers  were  received  from  any  other  section  save  th: 
Charity  Organization.  The  section  meetings  of  that  coi 
tee  were  phonograph ically  reported ;  but,  with  the  exce 
of  abstracts  of  a  few  papers  and  extracts  from  the  discus 
this  report  was  with  great  regret  necessarily  omitted. 
Charities^  Revie'<v  for  June,  1895,  however,  prints  the  gi 
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The  ofiiceis  of  ihe  Conference  shall  discharge  ihe  duties  usually  devolving  upon 
such  articers. 

The  President  shall  be  rhairman  ex  afficia  of  Ihe  Executive  Committee,  and 
shall  have  the  supervi^an  of  the  work  of  the  several  committees  in  preparing  far 
the  meeting  of  ihe  Conference  and  securing  a  suitable  attendance.  He  shall  have 
aulhotity  to  accept  resignations  and  fill  vacancies  in  iht  list  of  olHcers  and  chair' 
men  of  commillees.  lie  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in,  and  lo  add  to  the 
numbers  of,  any  committee,  except  the  Executive  Committee,  in  consultalioJi  with 
Ihe  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  lo  fill  vacancies  in  its  members. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reports  from  the  States.  He  shall  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  the  Conference  with  officers,  committees,  and  others,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  all 
announcements  and  programmes,  and  shall  direct  Ihe  work  of  the  Sec 
be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  roll  of  members.  He  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  unsold  copies  of  Ihe  reports  of  the  1 'roceedings,  rective  all  orders 
ne.  and  direct  their  distribution. 

'e  all  membership  fees  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  reports  of  the 
Proceedingb,  and  pay  the  same  promptly  to  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  r 
compensation  for  his  services  and  an  allowance  for  clerk  hire  and  other  expenses, 
the  amount  and  time  of  payment  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  time  to  time. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  of  the  Conference,  all  dis. 
bursemenls  to  be  made  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  or  of  some 
member  nf  the  Executive  Committee,  lo  be  named  by  the  Preudent. 

The  Dfficial  Keporler  and  Editor  shall  report  and  edit  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  subject  to  the  direction  of  Ihe  Executive  Con 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries  shall  be  responsible  for  Ihe  annual  reports  from 
their  several  StaCss.     It  should  be  their  duty  lo  secure  the  attendance  ttf  tepre. 
scntuives  from  public  and  private  institutions  and  societies,  and  the  appuintmcni 
by  (lovemors  of  Stale  Delegates  in  those  States  where  there  a: 
vf  Charities. 


IJtJti 


F    CoMMllTKl-J 


e  shall  be  the  President's  Advisory  Boaid,  : 
■■—■""  in  the  interim  between  the  meetings. 
<I.L'   all  necessary  local   arrangement?- 
■    l"c»l  cxpenMss.  s""''  '"■  *"""  —■■ "   ""' 


s  hall  rent. 


In  iha  dtliatas  of  the  Confacn 


1  ljI  amutse  tho  proerainnte  for  'be  sesaio"^  »'"' 
F'  I  IT.  hii1i)cCE  to  the  appiovu  of  llie  pies>^'"^'. 
iijimd  lo  arrange  Ihelf  progiajnmis   sq  as  t"  P^*^  opp"t* 

lilted  to  the  Cnnfetence  except   f^^ 


each  spealcEr  Bha\\  -y^  .^ii-i  V 
nliall  not  t«  Kllow^^*.*  V'«S  ^■ 
'  [iponunity  w  b^  ^o-  '*'  V^ 
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■SECOND    NATIUNAI,    UWNFERE.VCE    UP    LHARiriEs 

joy  of  such  a  life  ?  Deep  and  pure  sources  of  happiness  are  found 
in  the  constant  contact  with  noble  men  and  women  working  hard 
together  for  noble  ends  and  delighting  in  the  sympathy  of  mutual 
counsel,  help,  struggle,  and  achievement.  Friendships  of  life  are 
choicest  gifts ;  and  with  God's  noblemen,  exalted  by  high  thought, 
unselfish  in  aspiration,  and  tingling  with  vital  energy,  the  friendships 
of  our  career  offer  exquisite  reward. 

What  brings  us  to  this  trysting,  over  distant  hills,  out  of  the  great 
valley,  up  from  the  sunny  South,  from  the  ocean  so  far  away  ?  Not 
to  legislate,  not  to  vote,  still  less  (o  act,  we  meet  for  three  purposes, 
—  strength,  friendship,  and  wisdom. 

First,  to  be  stimulated  by  mutual  zeal  and  to  gain  the  great 
strengthening  uplift  which  a  few  workers,  in  what  might  seem  in  a 
single  city  a  hopeless  and  unaided  task,  feel  poured  into  their  souls 
when  they  meet  other  resolute  men  and  women,  from  so  many  other 
cities  all  over  the  land,  fired  with  the  same  strong  convictions. 


Second,  to  renew  and  ( 
and  respect  for  coworkers 
so  greatly  aided  to  create. 

Third, 
meet  specialists  ;    but  let 
specialists    to    be    forced 
varied  field  and  to 
tial  to  the  best  solu 


ijoy  the 


friendships  of  admiration 
'hich  these  Conferences  have 


nsel, —  a  delight  for  speciahsts  to 

;   say  strongly  how  necessary  also  for. 

let  their  thoughts  range  out  over  the 

idy  the  whole  group  of  related  subjects,  essen- 

h  problem. 


What  other  introduction  do  men  and  women  wish  in  this  world 
than  assurance  of  mutual  zeal  and  love  for  what  is  best  in  life  ?  By 
virtue  of  my  office,  therefore,  I  declare  you  all  introduced  each  to  all 
others  in  the  strong  bonds  of  a  common  cause  dear  to  God  and  help- 
ful to  man,  the  badge  we  wear  and  honor,  a  token  of  mutual  regard. 

What  is  the  full  significance  of  [his  fact  that  a  great  university 
city  welcomes  this  Conference  of  Charities?  Is  it  not  an  epoch? 
How  few  years  ago  it  was  that  the  first  chair  of  Social  Science  was 
set  up  at  Vale  or  Harvard  I  Now  colleges  for  men  and  women  are 
strongly  equipped  for  this  study.  Is  not  the  science  of  wealth,  its 
production  or  distribution,  sinking  into  a  rank  inferior  to  the  science 
of  man's  welfare  and  social  progress  ? 

To-morrow  evening  Hon.  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, in  our  great  metropolis  of  New  Vork,  who  has  just  dazzled  and 
delighted   the  world   of  scholars  and  of  public-spirited  men  by  his 


PRESIDENTS 

iiicent  gift  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  library  at 
Columbiai,  presides  over  the  discussion  on  "  Sociology  in  In: 
of  Learning."  Think  what  it  means  when  the  young  men  o 
university  are  led  in  the  training  of  their  minds  and  moti 
man  like  Mr.  Low,  brilliant  writer  of  able  papers  at  these 
ences  over  fifteen  years  ago,  president  of  the  Associated  Cb: 
Brooklyn,  resigning  that  office  to  be  the  wise  and  feariess 
that  city;  and,  with  all  this  and  other  rich  experience  o£  a 
life,  developing  the  sociological  courses  of  study  at  Colum 
in  addition  to  mere  study,  devising  a  system  for  students  t( 
gate  face  to  face  the  tremendous  social  and  labor  problems 
York. 

Sociology  is  no  longer  a  soft  study.  It  is  the  gate  to  th< 
problems  of  our  own  and  coming  ages.  No  man  can  guide 
pie,  or  grapple  with  the  supreme  issues  of  either  business  c 
life,  who  is  not  solidly  trained  in  social  science.  We  will 
over  this  grim  gate  Dante's  inscription  over  the  gates  of  hell 

"  Per  ffle  ai  va  nellii  dtli  dolente 
Per  me  li  va  tra  la  perduta  gente." 

No  I  Not  for  an  instant,  in  lightest  fancy,  let  us  yiel 
attack  of  pessimism.  Hope  springs  eternal,  and  can  res 
firmer  foundation  than  the  rising  ranks  of  brave  young  r 
enter  any  contest  with  indomitable  will  to  win  and  are  • 
study  earnestly  these  tremendous  problems  of  social  life. 

I  ventured  to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  writers  o 
and  s[>eakers  at  this  Conference  :  — 

"  May  it  not  be  well  to  aim  to  give  a  certain  domina 
of  thought  to  the  discussions  of  1895  ?  The  Chicago  Co 
presented  a  most  valuable  series  of  papers  of  an  historica! 
May  not  this  Conference  be  made  interesting  and  prof 
authors  aim  to  make  their  papers,  so  far  as  it  commends 
their  own  good  judgment,  deal  with  the  future,  discus: 
present  status  with  especial  relation  to  future  evolution  of  cl 
and  correctional  work,  culling  out  the  best  features  of 
activities,  that  we  may  emphasize  their  value  and  urge  the 
opment  ? 

"  May  not  this  be  done  with  a  certain  free,  bold,  prophc 
ment,  so  that  we  may  see  and  study  a  vision  of  the  future,  y< 
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based  solidly  upon,  connected  with,  and  growing  out  of    ihe 
charitable  attainments  of  the  present  time  ?  " 

In  ihis    spirit  let  us    think:  first,    what    charity  can    do    an 
doing:  second,  what  thus  far  it  does  not  know  how  to  do;  I] 


IV  hat 


-ong. 


Is  not  charity  exerting  a  visible  inrtuence  over  certain  spi 
branches  of  business,  and  also,  belter  yet,  creating  a  pervasive 
potent  atmosphere,  not  as  a  usurper,  not  by  any  ivu/>  iTita 
course  not  claiming  any  exclusive  right  to  guide  affairs,  as  Phaet 
of  fable,  urged  his  right  to  drive  alone  through  the  realms  of  life 
light,  to  be  met  with  the  rebuke :  — 


\ 


"Thy  lot  is  mortal :  what  you  wish  is  not  for  mortals.''  Rathe 
charily  know  ils  divine  birlh  and  certain  heritage,  and,  there 
remember  that  its  influence  is  supreme,  not  so  much  when  it  is 
commands  as  when  it  whispers  in  the  still,  small  voice.  Sic 
beautifully,  charily  grows  conscious  of  its  great  heritage  to  be 
of  the  ruling  forces  of  the  world. 

No  wonder  charity  feels  the  need  of  coming  to  college  that  \n 
the  advent  of  the  twentieth  centur)'  it  may  gain  an  all-round  coi 
training,  especially  in  the  direction  of  study,  and  be  ready  to  t 
on  the  present  and  approaching  struggles  to  improve  the  si 
conditions  of  classes  or  of  individuals  in  our  terribly  complex 
ilization,  resolved  to  win  at  all  hazards,  and  bringing  lo  these 
scendent  tasks  that  glory  of  liberal  thought,  the  modest  but  solid 
vidion  of  bow  tiny  is  the  speck  of  knowledge  already  acquired, 
liow  liifiniic  is  the  realm  of  knowledge  lying  all  around  o 
acquisitinn  and  beckoning  us  with  irresistible  charm  in  everyl 
lion,  "Know  thyself"  was  the  modest  aim  of  Greek  ph\^ 
nhen  inlcllect  culminaled. 

The  foolish  and  fatal  division  of  the  alTairs  of  life  buivN^I 
ne»s  and  charii)-  i»  breaking  down,  never  to  be  set 
JuU}-  aware    nf  its  •>« 
Hthns  far  have  .il 
|(lUe5U  of  war 
k exploiting  of  r 
W  Itill  sweats  F~  I 


What  now  is  ihe  rate  of  interest  on  all  these  loans?  A  uniform 
rate  of  i  per  cent,  a  month.  Some  friends  feared  it  would  not  pay. 
Others  condemned  it  as  too  high.  Both  fears  proved  unfounded. 
The  result  is  a  net  dividend  on  capital  of  6  per  cent,  after  all  ex- 
penses of  salaries  of  treasurer  and  staff,  rent,  taxes,  losses,  and  all 
other  sundries  have  been  paid, —  surely,  a  full  and  just  return  for 
capital,  especiall}-  as  a  small  surplus  steadily  grows  as  a  reserve 
against  possible  risk  and  future  loss. 

Now  comes  the  supreme  question  which  I  ask  myself  and  you 
and  business  men.  Is  this  rate  of  interest,  i  per  cent,  a  month, 
showing  such  results,  fined  too  high  or  too  low,  or  fixed  right  ?  Why 
not  yield  to  greed,  and  ask  twice  the  rate,  netting  20  per  cent,  divi- 
dend instead  of  6  per  cent,  as  other  expenses  might  not  increase.' 
Or,  again,  why  not  do  the  whole  business  as  a  charity?  Between 
avarice  on  the  one  hand  and  charity  on  the  other,  is  there  not  the 
true  principle  of  Christian  business  ? 

My  judgment  is  that  this  is  the  solid  rock  on  which  the  best 
growth  of  future  business  must  stand.  Here  only  can  the  world 
find  and  deserve  enduring  prosperity;  peace  instead  of  war  between 
capital  and  labor;  peace  instead  of  war  between  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  railroad  capital  and  the  millions  of  farmers,  beguiled  into 
bitter  hostility  as  grangers  by  what  they,  no  doubt  partly  in  error. 
believed  the  greed  of  the  common  carriers;  peace  instead  of  war 
between  labor  unions  and  great  corporations. 

Workingmen's  loan  associations  ought  to  be  extended  widely. 
May  I  define  man  as  the  only  created  being  which  obtains  credit? 
Men  of  business  are  relatively  few  ;  but  they  get  credit  in  vast 
sums.  Plain  folk  are  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and,  though  the 
credits  they  need  are  each  small,  the  number  of  credits  is  infinite. 
Hence  the  tremendous  influence  on  human  welfare  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  system  of  credit.  Cruel  usury  is  the  curse  of  India,  grinding 
down  millions  of  her  people.  It  was  and  is  a  terrible  evil  in  our 
Southern  country,  making  it  almost  seem  as  if  the  end  of  labor  was 
only  to  swell  the  coffers  of  money-lenders.  Everj-  city  and,  if  not 
every  town,  at  least  every  count)',  needs  an  adequate,  humane  sys- 
tem of  money-lending  in  small  sums  on  safe  security  to  plain  people 
at  just  rates  of  interest,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  Christian  business. 
This  Conference  of  Charities  should  promote  such  a  system  as  a. 
preventive  of  unjust  oppression,  crushing  victims  into  poverty  and 
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The  Boston  system  was  fully  described  in  a  pamph 
"  Origin  and  System  of  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Associ: 
sented  to  the  International  Congress  of  Charities  at  Chici 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  some  sixty  pen 
what  results  had  sprung  from  their  applying  for  files  of 
of  the  Workingmen's  Loan  Association  of  Boston,  I  learn 
four  similar  corporations. 

1.  The  excellent  movement  in  New  York,  oiganizt 
David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  the  Loan  Bureau  with  a  capi 
raised  from  $30,000  to  $45,000  for  lending  on  chattel  moi 

2.  The  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York,  with  1 
$100,000  for  lending  on  pledge,  of  which  Robert  W.  D 
president. 

3.  Providence  has  just  started  a  corporation  with  a  si 
of  $10,000,  to  be  raised  to  $50,000. 

Strangely  enough,  the  general  laws  of  New  Yoik  did 
such  loans.  Hon.  Ansley  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo,  whose  p 
Conference  of  Charities  enjoyed  so  much  at  Chicago,  wri 
a  general  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  New  York,  pei 
organization  of  these  loan  companies  in  counties  of  betwi 
and  600,000  population ;  and  probably  next  year  the 
made  operative  through  the  whole  State.  Mr.  Wilcox  cal 
tion  of  this  Conference  to  the  need  of  securing  propei 
where  it  does  not  already  exist,  so  that  the  movement  ma 
create  these  agencies  for  loaning  money  to  meet  the  net 
people.     A  similar  law  is  in  process  of  being  passed  in  M 

Civilization  seems  to  me  to  deserve  severe  indictment 
votes  its  brains  to  building  up  banks  of  England,  Franci 
many,  our  own  banking  system,  and  all  the  admirable  1 
business  men  to  obtain  instantly  and  easily  credit  a 
blanthe,  and  rests  in  supreme  apathy  while  the  millio 
people  suffer  under  a  system  ot  cruel  neglect  and  out 
either  provides  no  credit  for  their  casual  necessities,  or 
results  of  credit  are  distress,  wrong,  torture,  ruin,  impc 
discouragement,  and  pauperism. 

Is  not  charity  exerting  a  yet  wider  range  of  sweeter  an 
vasive  influence  by  the  creation  of  a  certain  atmosph 
where  divisions  of  profits  are  not  open  to  change,  she  h; 
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gentle  yet  potent  to  whisper  in  the  tar  of  angry  di^puta 

ter  words  create  bad  blood,  who  can  foresee  how   things  w 

if  charity  could  teach  both  sides  in  a  business  struggle  to  deal  with 

mutual  respect,  and  eschew  that  angry  scorn   which   often  create; 

and  always  imbitters  the  dispute? 

This  is  no  childish  dream.  Charity  and  solid  sense  unite  to  con- 
demn the  unutterable  folly  of  present  American  methods  of  bitter, 
wordy  war.  England  is  a  score  of  years  ahead  of  America.  Self- 
restraint  of  speech  obviates  half  the  evils  of  labor  conflicts,  and  en- 
ables an  early  settlement  to  restore,  not  merely  peace,  but  sincere 
good  will.  Distinguish  between  the  assumed  necessities  of  business 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  urged.  Terrible  examples  are 
fresh  in  all  our  memories.  The  bloody  Chicago  strike  burst  into 
ffame,  not  so  much  because  bad  times  did  not  allow  the  Pullman 
Company  to  pay  a  better  wage  as  because  a  curt  reply  of  "nothing 
to  arbitrate "  inflamed  anger.  X  few  hours  of  considerate  discus- 
sion would  have  spared  that  city  and  the  land  the  shame  and 
loss  and  woe  of  all  that  tragedy  of  business  and  of  life. 

Is  not  the  same  true  of  the  electric  railway  strike  at  Brooklyn,  de- 
ranging the  business  of  that  great  city  a  whole  month  at  a  vast  loss 
to  all  concerned  ?     True  also  of  the  Haverhill  shoe  strike  of  last 


Do  not  let  me  seem  to  exaggerate.  Of  course,  1  do  not  mean  that 
labor  disputes  would  not  occur  if  sweet  counsels  of  charity  were 
heard.  What  1  do  mean  is — and  who  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny 
—  that  an  increasing  share  of  labor  wars  can  be  escaped  if  the 
kindly,  persuasive  influence  of  considerate  charity  tempers  con- 
troversies from  long  before  they  begin  till  long  after  they  end. 

The  sweetest  and  most  potent  word  spoken  thus  far  in  iSgs  is 
that  word  "  pleasure  "  in  the  voluntary  notice  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany this  month,  that  they  had  the/Zcwwrf  of  raising  the  wages  of 
their  help. 

Take  another  illustration  from  the  reformatories  of  Concord, 
Sherborn,  or  Elmira.  Does  not  a  large  part  of  their  influence  for 
good  come  from  a  certain  prevailing  atmosphere  of  healthy  hope 
and  expected  reformation,  just  as  the  malignant  effect  of  bad  prisons 
grows  out  of  the  opposite  atmosphere  of  hopeless  and  brutal  defi- 


The  struj 
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ind    pure   self-seeking  is  so  far  .set- 
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tied  that  the  best  thought  of  to-day  admits  and  knows  that 
service  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  world's  progress  and  a  n 
part  of  inevitable  evolution.  Personal  service  underlies  d 
verse.  Personal  service  brought  our  Saviour  to  his  mission  a 
lice  for  men.  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution  "  has  stimulated  t 
exalted  movement  of  our  times,  shaping  thought  into  consci 
nite  shape  of  noblest  altruism.  We  know  now  better  than 
fore  that  the  cause  we  serve  summons,  not  in  feeble  tones  of 
supplication,  but  as  with  a  voice  from  Sinai,  our  noblest  s 
most  consecrated  daughters  to  the  most  glorious  tasks  and 
life,  personal  service  for  every  suffering  need. 

The  responsibilities  of  wealth,  what  are  they  ?  What  ques 
now  bums  more  keenly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  i 
of  all  thoughtful  persons  ?  What  bright  vista,  sparkling  v 
shine,  opens  on  the  eyes  of  to-day  and  the  imagination  of  the 
Attacks  of  envy,  ignorance,  or  anarchy,  or  even  of  unjust  l 
hinder  the  world's  advance.  Wealth  began  with  Adam's  spi 
will  endure  till  spades  are  gone.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  th< 
the  world  learns  that  wealth  of  gold,  or  faculties,  or  characte 
a  selfish  possession,  but  is  charged  with  splendid  trusts.  C 
don  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  if  not  before,  and  was  clin< 
Calvary. 

Let  roe  indulge  in  paradox,  and  proclaim  the  impotence 
philanthropy.  Is  not  Miss  Dudley,  the  head  of  the  Denisor 
College  Settlement  in  Boston,  right  when  she  asserts,  as  a  i 
her  experience,  that  the  working  classes  "  cannot  be  helpec 
mentally  or  primarily  by  charity  or  philanthropy,  but  by  co-oi 
with  them  in  directions  which  they  themselves  think  will  aid 

I  am  a  socialist;  but  I  insist  on  my  right  to  dehne  th 
wisely,  not  in  any  eza^erated  or  extreme  sense,  surely  not  t 
gross  materialistic  meaning.  Is  not  its  noblest  meaning  t 
strength  of  the  strong  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  must  by  i 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  be  used  to  help  the  weak  . 
foolish  ?  Social  progress  and  the  glories  of  great  cities  are 
But  the  struggle  up  leaves  a  submerged  tenth. 

Socialism  to  me  means  that  the  mighty  powers  of  the  Si 
city,  and  of  social  organization  shall  be  judiciously  and  not 
to  help  the  submerged  tenth  up  into  fuller  life,  and  also  to  ^ 
tice  in  full  measure  and  equal  opportunities  to  rise  to  the  soli 


of  worthy  working  men  and  women,  who  are  the  great  proportion  of 
our  population,  and  are  the  strength  and  hope  and  glory  of  the  new 
civilization.  Socialism  means  that  the  forces  of  society  shall  unite 
and  delight  to  remove  hard  and  unjust  conditions,  and  give  just 
opportunities  of  life  to  all  men. 

Who  also  will  not  say  with  me,  1  am  an  individualist,  conscious  of 
an  inexorable  law  of  his  being  ?  Only  in  just  union  of  these  two  not 
inconsistent  forces,  one  making  for  social  union,  the  other  for  indi- 
vidual life,  can  the  units  of  the  social  organism  attain  their  full 
glory. 

So  much  for  what  charity  in  certain  large  ways  is  doing :  limiting 
greed  by  principles  of  Christian  business,  and  also  creating  a  per- 
vasive atmosphere  of  Christian  charity,  often  obviating  and  always 
tempering  disputes,  prompting  men  of  noble  soul  to  the  service  of 
mankind. 

Think  next  of  a  few  of  the  unsolved  problems  in  charity.  Unem- 
ployment, first  and  chiefest  source  of  many  other  woes,  rises  in  our 
country  a  vast,  unwelcome  spectre.  Who  knows  how  to  treat  it  best 
in  years  of  especial  depression  ?     By  labor  or  gratuitous  relief  ? 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Boston,  Lynn,  invented 
work  at  low  wages.  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  says  no  more  food,  clothing, 
and  coal  should  have  been  distributed  in  New  York  than  in  ordinary 
years,  preferring  relief  by  work.  Yet  C.  S.  Loch,  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  London,  condemns  relief  by  special 
work,  and  strongly  favors  reliance  on  the  usual  methods  of  poor-law 
relief  or  charity. 

Whence  this  difference  of  judgment.'  Is  it  because  in  London 
unemployment  has  grown  chronic,  and  chronic  relief-works  would 
only  aggravate  the  evils,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  chronic,  and  can  be  far  more  judiciously  treated  as  a 
temporary  problem  ?  These  are  questions  of  grave  importance, 
wherein  decisions  may  work  for  weal  or  woe.  No  wonder  London  is 
appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  when  the  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  rl.se  into  tens  of  thousands,  and  life  among  them  has 
settled  down  into  apathy.  Assisted  emigration  is  slow,  costly,  and 
ineffectual.  Conditions  do  not  improve.  The  problem  in  England 
grows  more  insoluble. 

Who  that  has  thought  and  observed  is  not  profoundly  perplexed 
when  he  finds  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  were  hoped;  that 
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relief,-  given  in  love,  begets  a  degenerate  craving  for  more 
"  shelters  "  in  cities  gather  crowds  of  vagrants,  where  cheap 
tempt  them  to  live  in  prolonged  and  increasing  degradation,  be 
easily  from  a  half-educated  public  the  meagre  means  for 
wretched  life  ? 

Does  not  the  variety  of  proposed  remedies  prove  that  not 
progress  has  been  made  toward  any  adequate  solution  ?  S 
taxers  and  radical  socialists  each  are  sure  their  own  remed 
work  and  that  of  their  opponents  fail.  The  intelligent  comn 
sees  no  possibility  that  either  remedy  can  come  or  would  prov 
cacious.  Does  not  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  of  the  ' 
ployed  in  its  varied  phases  deserve  anxious  study  of  ablest  > 
men  ?     Surely,  then,  of  charity  at  its  best. 

Tramps  also  offer  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved,  at  least  till  w< 
the  results  of  Professor  J.  J.  McCook's  study  and  thought.  Pi 
evils  are  flagrant  and  admitted.  I  can  think  of  no  remedy 
reasonable  stent  of  well-devised  work  ready  for  their  hand  in 
city  and  town  across  the  land,  so  that  they  may  not  be  fore 
steal  or  beg,  and  the  charm  of  their  free  and  easy  life  may  be 
what  abated. 

The  wage  question  of  poorly  paid  male  labor  in  large  citie: 
especially  of  working-girls,  is  also  insoluble.  Can  we  won< 
their  war-cry,  "  Justice,  not  charity,"  when  we  know  as  well  ai 
do  that  four  or  five  dollars  a  week  will  not  give  a  shop-girl  fit 
raiment,  and  bed,  and  we,  as  well  as  they,  observe  health  fadin 
virtue  yielding  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  labor  leaders  refuse  in 
wrath  to  be  satisAed  when,  out  of  the  big  gains  men  make  in 
ness  by  hiring  girls  at  low  wages,  their  wives  devote  trifles  foi 
valescent  hospitals  or  midnight  missions  for  the  victims  of  s 
system  ?  Salves  for  sin  and  suffering  will  no  longer  suffice, 
complex  problem  of  wages  and  population  in  great  cities  chall 
supreme  wisdom,  energy,  and  devotion.  Must  not  charity  i 
the  challenge  ? 

Two  other  things  I  rank  among  unsolved  problems,  the  liquc 
sance  and  foul  homes.  We  know  well  enough  what  ought 
done :  these  nuisances  should  be  abated.  But  we  do  not  yet 
how  to  secure  these  results.  Our  large  cities  are  almost  apa 
about  the  evils  of  groggeries,  perhaps  in  despair,  but  are  de" 
keener  interest  to  the  housing  question. 
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The  census  of  Boston's  tenements,  made  by  the  State  Labor  Bu- 
reau two  years  ago,  is  a  masterly  report,  in  full  and  digested  shape, 
of  the  evils,  their  location,  nature,  and  extent ;  but  after  the  report 
appeared  Boston  behaved  like  Micawber,  and  thanked  God  that  thing 
was  done.  New  York  has  just  issued  a  report  by  the  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  the  State,  of  intense  interest. 

Time  fails  to  multiply  the  unsolved  problems  of  charity.  Nu- 
merous, momentous,  prolific,  ihey  challenge  the  soul  of  our  country 
and  age.  Here  are  tasks  and  careers  worthy  of  our  best  men  and 
women  in  utter  devotion. 


But  charily  is  guilty  of  worse  things  than  ignorance.  Charity  is 
doing  many  things  wrong.  Ur.  Walker  said  that  while  in  morals  the  , 
obvious  was  usually  true,  in  economics  the  obvious  was  usually  false. 
Charity,  in  relieving  distress,  often  creates  more  than  it  relieves. 
C'harity  means  to  be  kind  and  gives,  but  proves  to  be  cruel  when  it 
tempts  weak  men  from  work  to  beggary.  Charity  opens  a  five-cent 
night  shelter  in  Boston,  which  gatliers  a  multitude  of  loafers  whom  it 
I  trains  to  a  degraded  life  of  idleness,  though  just  round  the  comer 
I  stands  the  Municipal  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  with  open  doors,  cleaner  beds, 
better  food,  and  a  bath.  But  the  stent  of  two  hours  of  sawing  wood 
repels,  while  cheaper  life  attracts  and  degrades. 

Does  not  the  treatment  of  criminals  and  paupers  in  institutions 
often  deserve  the  same  indictment  of  being  done  wrong?  How 
,  large  and  vicious  a  class  we  find  vibrating  between  jails,  houses  of 
I  correction,  almshouses,  and  hospitals.  All  that  many  officers  care 
I  for  is  a  low  per  capita  cost.  How  to  reduce  the  evil  is  beyond  their 
k  ken  or  thought.  How  the  community  should  grapple  with  the  evil 
r  at  its  sources  and  cut  ofT  the  supply  does  not  awaken  sufficient  pub- 
I'Uc  interest  to  rescue  these  institutions  from  the  care  of  inferior  men 
r  party  politics.  Prison  systems  create  too  many  criminals,  while 
y  offer  small  chance  for  a  return  to  virtuous  life  when  the  doors 


wonder  if  New  Haven  has  not  the  best  system  in  the  United 
;s  for  aiding  discharged  prisoners  to  regain  an  honest  career  in 
Professor  Francis  Wayland  came  to  Boston  from  here  ten  years 
|:^o  to  tell  us  of  your  admirable  and  successful  system,  but  thus  fa? 
P'not  much  progress  has  been  achieved  in  Boston  in  following  you 
Mistaken  treatment  in  these  and  other  ways  is  guilty  of  foj 
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tering  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  degraded  criminals,  ofte 
progeny  o(  criminal  or  diseased  or  feeble-minded  parents. 

Leaders  in  charity  are  alive  to  these  evils,  and  cry  out  a 
them.  But  not  yet  can  they  gain  public  support  for  needed  rel 
The  college  settlements  are  doing  glorious  work.  Hull  Hou 
tacks  the  evils  of  a  congested  district  in  Chicago  with  maps  and 
on  a  like  plan  to  that  stupendous  work  of  Charles  Booth  on  thi 
End  of  London.  Who  does  not  feel  the  vital  relation  of  all 
problems  of  what  charity  can  do,  or  cannot  yet  do,  or  is  doing  \ 
to  the  welfare  and  best  progress  of  the  world  ?  What  is  to  be  th' 
outcome,  good  or  evil  ?     Which  shall  prevail,  Utopia  or  the  slu: 

Let  me  urge  on  members  of  this  Conference  that  all  these  vai 
of  work  in  cities  should  rest  on  thorough  knowledge,  and  be 
promoted  and  wisely  guided  by  working  libraries  of  the  best 
Ic^c  literature. 

Boston  has  for  a  few  years  past  been  purposing  to  organize  ; 
library  in  some  central  site,  free  for  study  to  all  who  wish,  pe 
also  a  bureau  for  lectures  and  conferences  and  concentrated  ini 
influence,  and  co-op>eration.  Ought  not  every  great  public  1 
to  set  apart  ample  facilities  for  sociologic  study,  with  the  bes 
newest  literature  gathered  into  convenient  alcoves,  easy  of  acces 
always  open  ^ 

Ought  not  somewhere  in  the  United  States  a  central  bureau 
established  to  gather,  digest,  edit,  and,  if  need  be,  translate, 
ble  publications,  and  on  some  simple,  judicious  scheme  dissen 
selected  portions  widely  through  the  cities  which  are  eager  for 
data,  but  lack  facilities  as  yet  where  workers  in  charity  can 
the  results  of  the  action,  experiment,  or  thought  of  other  cit 
writers  ? 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  condition  of  Boston  in  this  regard, 
time  has  come  to  put  our  sociological  work  and  study  on  a  wo 
and  more  thorough  basis  of  scientific  knowledge. 

A  bibliography  of  current  literature  I  wish  might  be  yearly 
Itshed  in  our  volume  as  a  guide  and  aid  to  study  by  us  all. 
a  rich  and  useful  mass  of  literature  our  friends  are  issuing  o 
subjects  which  this  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 


)  disc 


the  full  significani 


developed  s 


tacts  I  have  passed 
vellously  the  Ust 

This  outburst  of  charitable  energy  and  thought,  invasion  of  col- 
leges by  social  problems,  absorption  in  them  of  a  large  staff  of  able 
teachers,  keen  interest  in  them  by  our  noblest  youth  of  both 
growing  interest  of  the  public,  awakening  of  the  public  conscience, 
the  search  light  of  literature  turned  on  to  the  shady  side  of  life,  the 
prominence  of  these  questions  in  legislation,  the  red  heat  of  labor 
leaders,  their  wrath  at  ineffectual  charity,  the  recognized  relation  of 
the  wage  problem  to  social  progress  and  virtue,  the  rising  tide  of  in- 
dignation at  the  failure  of  prison  discipHne,  alarm  at  the  gathering 
masses  of  degraded  criminal  pauper  life,  intense  interest  in  the  stu- 
pendous problem  of  unemployment  aggravated  by  the  commingling 
of  genuine  searchers  for  work  with  idle  loafers  at  cheap  shelters, 
trained  tramps  and  feeble-minded  offspring  of  wretched  parentage, 
the  rising  wrath  of  the  people  at  the  foul  and  cruel  conditions  of 
slum  hfe  increased  by  the  belief  that  the  degraded  population  living 
and  growing  up  in  such  unfit  homes  not  merely  adds  to  the  cost  of 
all  our  institutions,  but  depresses  the  whole  rate  of  wages  by  the 
competition  of  wretched  and  poorly  paid  labor, —  these  are  tremen- 
dous problems.  Mark  well  the  intense  interest  in  them  more  widely 
felt  each  year.  Will  not  future  history,  looking  back  over 
declare  that  in  these  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  revolution  not  wholly  unlike,  and  even  surpassing  in  its  benignani 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  man.  the  great  revolutions  of  the  sevei 
teenth  century  in  England  or  the  American  and  French  re 
of  a  century  ago  ?  England  shook  herself  free  from  the  ruli 
despots,  .\merica  asserted  to  the  world  the  inherent  right  of  po| 
lar  independence.      France  broke  in  blood  the  shackles  of  popul 

The  revolution  of  which  our  century  is  not  yet  consciou! 
not  so  much  that  labor  shall  be  free  and  workmen  honored 
nobleste  oblige,—  that  the  rich,    he  happy,  the  cultured,  are  put  ui 
a  conscious  moral  servitvH     [o  every  form  of  distress,  only 
likened  reverently  to  that  '        h  obliged  the  Creator  of  the  wor] 
send  His  Son  to  minister  '    '-"  Hold  k  paradi 

thai,  while  the  revoludo 
the  revolution  of  our  <? 


his  own  country,  he  taught  them  in  lh< 
gogue,  insomuch  that  they  were  astonished,  and  aaid,  Whence  hath  this  I 
wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works?  Is  nol  Ihis  the  carpenter's  son?  Is 
mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  uli 
And  his  sisters,  aie  they  not  all  with  us  ?  Whence  then  halh  t 
Ihings^  And  they  were  offended  in  him.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  . 
is  nut  without  honor,  save  in  bis  own  country,  and 
not  many  mighty  works  there  because  of  theit  unbelief." —  Matt.  xiii.  ^ 

There  is  a  touch  ot  naturalness  in  these  words  thai  i 
authenticity  beyond  all  doubt.     It  does  more  than  autheik.'^ 
record;  it  uncovers  human  nature.     Jesus  had  been  brc 
Nazareth,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  there,  had  played  as 

e  of  a  family  of  children,  had  worked  a  - 
and  at  last  had  left  the  place,  gone  down 
Jordan,  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John.      Afn    ■ — 
an  entirely  new  cbaracler.^a  remarkable  spe   ^^ 
synagogue  and  a  healer  of  diseases.     The  people  were  -: 
"Whence  this  wisdom   and  these  mighty  works?" 

tnder   at  the  wisdom  or  the  works,  but  at  the  sour- 
Thcy  detected  the  wisdom,  Ihey  appreciated  the  works ; 
they^  Hebrew-Iikt;  — delighted  in  wise  words  on  religion 
as  they  —  like  all  men  —  were  amazed  by  miracks,  ihc]^  d 
aside,  and  turned  their  wonder  on  the  man.     Rul  the  » 
much  for  them.     They  stumbled  over  it  Inlc*  increduUl^J 
wisdom,   explnined   away  thi;  minK-lr",  and    \ri".i  llic 
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to  him, —  wrought  into  a.  unity  and  order  which  he  called  the  ) 
dom  of  God,^  a  thing  of  equal  reality  with  the  kingdom  of  iiatun 
He  had  made  a  great  discovery,  a  new  world  into  which  he  wa 
ready  to  welcome  them  as  citizens ;  but  they  could  not  even  see  thi 
ihere  was  such  a  kingdom.     Christ  asked  no  recognition  of  himse 
as  a  person.     There  wa.s  no  ontological  mystery  for  which  lie  claime 
acquaintance.      He  was  content  to  be  known  as  the  carpenter's  sot 
He  required   no  worship.     He   will   even  be  as   a   servant    amon. 
them ;  but  he  had  learned  something  in  his  baptism  and  temptatioi 
which  was  of  intinile  importance  to  them.     In  his  discovery  of  th- 
kingdom  of  God  he  had  come  into  a  consciousness  of  sonship  ii 
God,     Jesus  was  possessed  by  a  profound  logic :  he  saw  things  ii 
iheir  relations  and  implications.     The  fatherhood  of  God  was  an  oh 
truth, —  the  prophets  were  full  of  it;  but  fatherhood  implies  sonship 
The  sense  of  this  relation  came  to  him  in  all  its  fulness  when  tht 
spirit  descended  on  him  in  the  baptism.     It  was  confirmed  in  th( 
temptation,  and  made  fundamental  in  his  life.     It  spread  out  into  z 
broad  system  of  related  truths  and  duties;  it  gave  meaning  to  al' 
things.     Nature  became  an  expression  of  the  indwelling  God  whc 
worked  in  it  eternally.      Human  society  became  a  divine  order.     All 
men  became  the  sons  of  God ;  for  God  is  the  Father  of  all.     Hence 
all  men  are  brethren,  and  their  duties  are  shaped  by  this  relation, 
Sonship  must  realize  the  divine  fatherhood,    reproduce  it,  and  so 
bring  out  the   Deity  that  is  immanent  in  humanity.     Brotherhood 
means  love  and  all  that  love  involves, —  sacrifice,  sympathy,  helpful- 
ness, forbearance,  patience,  and  a  host  of  minor  qualities  that  but- 
tress these  great  virtues;    and,   because  all  this   is   divine  and   is 
supreme  in  life,  it  becomes  the  sum  of  all  truth  and  is  worth  dying 
fLir,  because  it  involves  and  carries  with  it  the  order  of  society  and 
the  salvation  of  every  man's  life. 

This  is  what  was  set  before  the  people  of  Nazareth  ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  believe  it  because  it  came  from  one  of  their  own  citizens. 
What  a  loss!  The  kingdom  of  God  brought  nigh  and  missed  !  But 
this  was  not  all.  They  not  only  failed  to  see  the  beautiful  world  of 
truth  that  was  opened  before  them, —  making  plain  the  past  history 
of  the  nation  and  meeting  the  perplexities  of  their  hearts,—  but  the} 
failed  of  the  practical  benefits  that  would  have  come  from  sucf 
truths  if  they  had  accepted  it.  He  did  not  many  mighty  work^ 
there  because  of  their  unbelief. 
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Explun  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  you  will,  and  it  does  not  mu 
matter  how  they  are  explained  nor  in  which  category,  natural 
supernatural,  you  put  them.  Draw  the  pen  of  criticism  across  half 
them  if  you  must,  there  remains  this  impregnable  fact :  that  I 
life  and  deeds  were  what  his  principles  required;  truth  and  condi: 
were  made  one  reality. 

Why  was  not  the  Christ  a  Greek  ?  or,  rather,  why  did  not  Gree 
produce  a  Christ?  Why  was  he  a  Hebrew?  The  Greek  was  co 
tent  to  see  truth  apart  from  life.  The  Hebrew  could  not :  it  sim[ 
had  no  existence  for  him  except  as  fact.  This  was  the  burden 
the  prophets, —  that  truth  and  fact  were  disjoined  and  should  I 
united.  Christ  followed  and  embodied  the  genius  of  his  natio 
and  turned  his  truth  into  reality.  He  was  in  a  real  world,  and  '. 
made  his  life  real :  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  the  Chri 
It  was  thus  that  he  knew  he  must  die  in  sacrittce.  Love  was  not 
sentiment,  but  a  way  of  hving ;  and  to  live  out  bis  love  would  cc 
him  his  life, —  this  he  knew.  But  the  truth  he  saw  with  such  cle: 
ness  required  more :  It  led  him  to  turn  every  phase  of  it  into  sor 
correspionding  action.     It  was  not  truth  to  him  until  it  was  so  used 

When  shall  we  learn  this,  when  ^ve  over  our  endless  specu 
tions  on  truth  that  ends  in  nothing,  and  pass  into  that  higher  reai 
of  thought  where  truth  becomes  truth  because  it  is  made  one  wi 
fact  and  conduct  ?  There  is  nothing  that  we  more  need  to  keep 
mind  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Convention  than  that  every  soc 
truth  brought  to  light  must  instantly  be  vested  in  some  practii 
form.  Hence  the  works  and  words  of  Christ.  Of  which  was  the 
the  more, —  words  or  works.'  Never  was  there  a  word  without 
deed :  never  a  deed  but  the  word  of  eternal  truth  out  of  which 
sprang,  word  and  deed  forming  a  perfect  whole.  Thus  Christ  c< 
related  himself  to  the  world  in  which  he  found  himself,  reflecting 
order  and  course  in  his  own  life.  The  world  is  God's  thoug 
turned  into  reality :  it  is  the  will  of  God  made  fact.  Christ  is 
dreamer  gazing  into  the  heavens,  but  the  very  incarnation  of  t 
Mind  that  thought  the  world,  and  so  made  it, —  a  simultaneous  a 
indissoluble  process.  The  merciful  deeds  that  went  along  with  1 
words —  so  entangled  in  them  that  you  cannot  draw  them  out  a 
leave  the  words  —  are  a  part  of  the  words,  and  with  them  form 
his  life.  They  are  the  Lc^os.  If  men  could  not  receive  his  won 
they  could  not  share  in  his  works.     The  divorce  was  not  retributi" 
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but  necessary.  Jesus  did  not  make  it :  it  made  itself.  Nothing  19 
gained  in  the  long  run  by  allowing  a  separation  of  the  physical  from 
the  ethical.  We  hear  of  agnostics  who  are  heroically  and  painfully 
striving  to  redeem  the  slums  by  securing  some  order  and  cleanliness 
in  ihem ;  bul  you  cannot  divide  man  in  this  way.  Christ  would  not 
attempt  to  do  anything  for  men  unless  it  took  in  their  whole  nature. 
He  treated  man  as  a  whole  because  he  is  an  indivisible  whole. 
There  is  no  blade  sharp  enough  to  separate  intellect  from  feeling. 
There  is  no  eye  keen  enough  to  see  where  the  physical  ends  and  the 
mental  begins.  This  is  something  that  needs  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  in  all  efforts  to  reform  and  uplift  society.  You  recognize  and 
confess  it  by  coming  here  in  the  midst  of  your  deliberalinns  not  to 
hear  your  work  discussed,  but  to  listen  to  the  word  that  shall  give 
meaning  and  worth  to  it.  And  that  word  is  this :  there  is  not  the 
slightest  permanent  value  in  any  work  of  charity  or  reform  you 
undertake  unless  it  has  regard  to  the  moral  welfare  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  done. 

This,  I  conceive,  is  what  is  meant  by  doing  all  things  in  the,^ 
name  of  Christ :  they  must  be  done  in  his  way,  the  supremely^^ 
wise,  the  profoundly  true,  the  necessary  way, —  a  universal  methoc:^ 
that  had  its  illustration  in  that  Galilean  city  which  failed  to  secur-  — 
the  benefit  of  his  works  because  it  would  not  receive  his  words-  _ 
Into  the  mystery  of  his  works  it  may  be  difficult  to  penetrate;  Hit— 
whatever  the  process,^  natural  or  suijernalural, —  they  could  not  ^ 

wrought    in    a    man    except    as    they  embraced    his    whole     natiji ^ 

Hence  that  ciiy  which  had  no  eyes  eiccept  for  the  common  m^—    . 
of  things  went  untaught,  uncomforted,  unhelped.     The  kingdoivr'y  ^ 
God  had  come  nigh,  but  its  blessings  were  untasted  because  its     — 
ditions  were  not  obeyed. 

The  point  to  which  I  have! 

pie  failed  of  great  g 
They  did  not  believe  ttw*  J^- 
propose   to   turn  this  ■ 

lely,  there  is  a  great  li^ 

o£  lliOBe  whi  are  woimh^ 
.n;  n*  II.- 


)  order,  from  simplici 
tending  to  the  produc 
n  like  a  dome.  No 
side  llie  will. 

a  and  of  society  b 


toward  higher  forms ;  from  chaos  I 
plexity,  from  life  Co  more  life, —  all 

moral  order.     Heart  takes  its  full  plat 

lationship  springs  the  sense  of  dut\- ; 

the  sacredness  of  the  world  and  of  mi 

fell ;  the  vision  of  God  comes  with  clearness,  and  love  • 

human  is  on  the  stage. 

The  significance  of  this  process  or  progress  lies  in  the! 
has  been  going  on  from  the  beginning, —  one  movement,  01 
one  purpose,  one  will  behind  and  in  it  all:  it  is  divine  ; 
on  its  proper  scale.  But  see  where  it  points, —  to  min 
you  say.  No,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual.  If  the  moven 
a  delusion,  it  must  reach  such  a  stage:  otherwise,  God  ' 
short  of  himself.  We  have  been  taught  to  think  that  ma 
;  about  the  same  proportions  as  to  natural  qualitie! 
type  is  pretty  well  fixed,  that  human  nature  will  not  great 
that  he  will  go  on  contending  for  himself,  unselfish  onl) 
religion  requires  it.  This  old  question  has  become  a  ver 
and  is  the  most  vital  in,  at  least,  three  sciences,— biologj', 
and  theology.  Christ  anticipated  them  all,  and  made  th 
in  his  own  person.  He  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  developin 
by  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself  even  to  the  point  of 
sacrifice  and  by  oneness  with  God  in  the  spirit.  In  him 
the  destiny  of  society,  ages  ahead  of  us,  but  a  goal  tow 
s  power  that  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
1  image  is  leading  the  world.  Man  will  not 
different  kind  of  being:  the  type  will  not  change,  but  th' 
be  developed.  We  still  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
only  know  that  there  are  in  him  certain  things,  potential 
that  have  had  .so  far  no  adequate  express 
tlie  forces  represented  under  the  general  term  re/igiMt^ 
particularly  that  quality  known  in  religion  as  love  and  ia 
altruism,  have  had  so  far  any  due  and  adequate  part  3n 
and  conduct.  This  side  of  man's  history  lies  in  the  ful 
day  will  come,  and  is  fast  coming,  — yoor  Coi 

t  TTi  society  as  selfi 
IS  himself. 
->n  that,  with  less 
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Dr  self  and  more  altruism,  society  would  deteriorate.  But  society 
as  made  too  many  advances  beyond  its  first  condition  of  endless 
'ar  with  clubs  for  the  best  chances  at  food  to  be  troubled  by  such 
rophecies.  It  has  leaped  too  many  chasms  in  its  upward  march  to 
::ar  falling  into  this  one.  It  has  too  often  rehabilitated  itself  and 
iken  on  new  motives  to  deem  itself  unable  to  adopt  another  still 
igher.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  "  Ancient  Law,"  quotes  Homer's 
escription  of  primitive  society,  as  one  in  which  "  men  paid  no  regard 
)  one  another."  From  such  a  condition  to  that  of  the  present  civ- 
ization  is  a  transition  not  greater  than  that  upon  which  society  is 
ow  entering.  Love  comes  forward,  not  a  weak  and  pitiful  figure, 
ut  a  mighty  power,  full  panoplied ;  not  alone,  but  attended  by  a 
ast  retinue  of  forces  whose  office  it  is  to  secure  order  in  a  world 
here  love  reigns. 

It  is,  I  say,  an  immeasurable  comfort  and  encouragement  to  us 
ho  are  working  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  your  programme  that  we 
ave  not  merely  hope  and  faith  in  a  far-off  revelation  to  rest  on,  but 
nowledge  that  an  omnipotent  Power  is  leading  the  world  on  in  the 
irection  in  which  we  are  laboring. 

The  question  now  comes  up  how  we  are  to  co-operate  with  this 
orld  movement,  how  we  are  to  insert  our  agency  into  a  process  so 
lighty  that  it  seems  not  to  need  it. 

If  I  felt  at  liberty  to  take  you  into  the  realm  of  theology,  I  would 
ifer  to  those  later  conception^  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  now 
revail.  Professor  Harris,  the  venerable  theologian  whom  we  all 
ivere,  said  to  me  with  enthusiasm,  yesterday,  "  This  Convention  is 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Whether  you  confess  it  or  not, 
Du  are  laboring  in  that  purely  divine  order  described  by  that 
hrase, —  an  order  in  which  God  and  man  work  under  one  law,  in 
ne  spirit,  and  for  one  end.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  the  divineness 
f  our  nature  and  our  real  sonship  in  God  come  out. 

My  first  answer  is,  by  insisting  in  all  our  work  on  the  ideal,  tem- 
ering  it  with  practical  wisdom. 

It  will  never  do  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal.  When  we  do  that,  we 
)rget  our  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
ngaged.  We  are  made  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  and  our 
isk  is  the  regeneration  of  human  society.  The  workers  and  the 
^ork  are  thus  correlated  to  an  ideal  achievement.  It  will  not  be 
ilfilled  until  a  regenerated  humanity  is  delivered  up  to  God,  that  he 
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The  choice  between  the  possible  and  the  ideal  is  often  difficult : 
it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  than  to  keep  one's  eye  on  the  ideal,  but  not  to  insist  on  it. 
Meditate  on  it,  cherish  it,  enshrine  it  in  your  hearts.  Let  it  be  a 
temple  where  you  go  to  pray  and  refresh  your  spirit ;  but,  when  you 
come  out,  face  the  world  as  it  is,  and  do  the  best  you  can.  Only  do 
something, —  the  first  and  constant  requisite  in  all  human  undertak- 
ing. It  is  a  long  and  weary  path  that  humanity  has  to  tread.  The 
spires  of  the  golden  city  shine  in  the  distance  but  are  reached  only 
by  a  path  that  sometimes  drops  into  low  valleys,  sometimes  winds 
as  if  it  turned  back ;  and  every  step  is  so  short  that  progress  is  seen 
only  by  faith.  But,  meanwhile,  we  may  rest  confidently  in  the  re- 
ality of  the  ideal  and  draw  in  its  inspiration.  If  the  kingdom  were 
not  to  come,  if  society  were  not  to  be  regenerated,  little  heart  would 
be  left  us  even  to  deliberate  on  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  none 
at  all  for  resisting  them.  We  are  not  striving  to  overcome  certain 
abuses,  but  to  deliver  from  all  evil. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  we  should  press  the  altruistic  prin- 
ciple into  the  fullest  possible  use. 

The  time  has  come  for  ascending  into  the  higher  forms  of  human 
helpfulness  and  service.  The  door  that  opens  and  no  man  shuts  is 
turning  on  its  hinges,  and  we  catch  glimpses  of  that  world  in  which 
the  love  of  God  is  man's  rule  of  conduct.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
end  of  the  age  is  a  tendency  to  think  correctly.  The  glamour  of 
Greek  art  and  ideals,  the  art  for  art's  sake  hallucination,  the  con- 
scienceless literature, —  each  with  its  deep  and  subtle  selfishness, — 
are  passing  by,  dying  of  their  own  emptiness.  The  world  has  no 
more  use  for  them.  The  age  of  agnosticism,  with  its  paralysis  of  the 
moral  nature,  is  also  passing.  Its  vision  of  a  godless  universe  is 
ending, 

*'  And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
God  makes  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.** 

A  clearer  faith,  a  more  altruistic  service, —  these  are  the  signs  we 
see  in  our  sky.  God  and  duty,  Christ  and  the  Christ-life, —  these 
are  now  before  us,  not  merely  under  the  form  of  the  Church,  but  also 
as  the  revelation  of  science  and  the  product  of  thought.  The  de- 
veloping world  is  drawing  nigh  to  the  Life  that  was  lived  under  the 
Syrian  sky.  We  are  actually  taking  into  our  thought  and  turning 
over  as  something  worth  testing  the  idea  that  not  struggle  for  exist- 
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ence  but  lovu  is  the  law  of  the  world.  Mr.  Kidd  does  great  mis- 
chief when  he  relegates  this  truth  to  the  super- rational  realm.  It  is 
instead  the  very  soul  of  reason  :  it  is  the  burden  and  secret  of  nat- 
ure, only  we  have  not  clearly  seen  it.  That  my  neighbor  is  as  real 
i  myself,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  love  him  as  myself,  is 


unquestionable  logic ; 

It   only   remains 
is    that    we    should 
There  is  already  mot 
tion  that  has  brokei 
welcome  ii 


;  but  we  have  not  fully  thought  it  out. 

0  apply  this  truth  to  society.  My  suggestion 
crowd  it  upon  the  world  as  fast  as  we  can. 
e  of  it  than  most  of  us  suspect.     Your  Conven- 

1  in  upon  our  studies  and  industries  —  a  most 
is  one  of  many  signs  of  the  multitudes  who  are 

applying  the  altruistic  law  to  the  present  condition  of  society. 

There  is,  in  some  quarters,  fear  lest  it  will  work  deterioration  of 
character  by  weakening  self-reliance.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  men  to  the  laws  by  which  the  deserving  win  and  the  weak 
fail  -f  that  what  is  needed  and  aimed  at  is  a  world  full  of  strong  men, 
and  not  a  world  full  of  patched-up  weak  ones,— questions  on  which 
we  wiil  not  now  enter,  only  remarking  that  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  handle  these  great  words ;  careful  also  lest  we  find  ourselves  re- 
peating the  worn-out  catchwords  of  past  ages,  deaf  to  some  heaven- 
born  words  that  are  fast  fitiding  their  way  into  the  vocabulary  of 
modern  thought.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  whenever  the  word  "love" 
is  used,  it  is  thought  to  imply  a  sentiment  or  a  gift.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment, and  it  may  imply  a  gift ;  but  It  is  more  than  either  or  both. 
Neither  indicates  its  prime  function.  This,  I  should  say,  is  to  secure 
a  full  individualism  as  a  liasis  for  the  social  system.  Its  first  and 
main  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  man  himself.  And  the  chief  work  it 
has  to  do  is  to  take  off  the  burdens  and  root  out  the  evils  that  now 
crush  men  into  misery  and  weakness.  If  I  were  to  look  into  the 
Scriptures  for  the  word  that  best  describes  the  ta.sk  that  lies  before 
social  reform,  it  would  be  that  spoken  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,— 
'"Loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  Make  a  living  man  of  him,  unbind 
him,  and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  When  that  is  done,  social 
science  may  take  him  and  fix  his  place  in  the  social  fabric.  At 
present  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  main  business  of  reform  will 
be  to  work  out  those  evils  that  have  made  men  weak  and  defeated 
their  manhood.  It  does  not  presume  to  wage  a  contest  with  nature,  ' 
in  order  to  save  those  who  it  were  better  should  not  be  saved.  Its 
contest  is  with  the  evils  that  have  brought  about  an  abnormal  state 
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ot  society  and  filled  it  with  abnormal  men.     Let 
must  with  these :  love  will  do  its  uttermost  for  tht 
thing  it  has  to  do  is  to  stop  the   processes   that 
generation  after  generation  of  bruised  and  maim> 
humanity.     Such  is  the  work  of  altruistic   reform, 
fantasies  of  Mr.  Howells,  nor  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  1 
reduction  of  society  to  one  vast  man,  as  socialism  wo 
rather  such  an  improvement  of  social  conditions  ths 
shall  have  full  play. 

Thus  character  becomes  possible, —  the  only  logic, 
of  humanity,  the  only  achievement  worth  striving  for. 

"  It  ihU  fail, 
The  pillar'd  (irniament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 


&tMt  liSoams  of  piiblir  Cliarities. 
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The  world  is  governed  by  ideas  :  the  idealist  is  an  uncrowned 
king.  All  institutions  are  the  embodiment  of  ideas.  The  ideal  of 
mutual  affection  and  self-sacrifice  is  forever  renewed  in  the  family, 
which  keeps  it  alive  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  as  the  Roman 
vestals  preserved  for  posterity  ihe  divine  gift  of  fire.  The  Church 
exists  as  a  semi-supernatural  propaganda  of  righteousness,-—  a  right- 
eousness so  transcendent  that  it  ceases  to  be  known  by  that  name, 
and  is  called  holiness  instead.  The  modern  St.ile  hns  its  invisible. 
if  not  unattainable,  goal  in  the  reconciliation  of  personal  freedom 
with  the  acknowledged  need  for  order  and  subordinalinn.  The  ideal 
of  the  university  is  scholarship;  the  revelation  of  the  unknown,  not 
by  miracle,  but  as  the  reward  of  intellectual  labor,  and  by  the  con- 
servation and  diffusion  of  the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  science, 
and  art.  These  and  all  other  ideals  are  in  the  nature  of  inspiration, 
moving  individuals  and  the  world  to  higher  and  yet  higher 
ments.  The  crises  of  history  have  been  the  epochs  when  the  pas- 
sionate purpose  lo  realize  some  unfulfilled  ideal  has  swept  ir 
porary  oblivion  the  prudential  considerations  which  impede  the  path 
of  progress.  The  leaders  of  humanity  have  been  the  men  with  tlie 
largest,  clearest,  highest,  most  enduring  ideals,  whom  the  world  has 
at  first  scorned,  as  it  scolded  at  Lincoln  and  crucified  Jesus  Christ, 
but  whose  ctinceptions  of  life  and  duly  have  at  last  been  accepted 
.md  given  shape  to  customs  and  to  laws.     The  idealist  i 


ftgtitrttJE.    Had 


erhaps,  but  he  lives  it,  iti,i 


the  sense  that  his    imagination  enables  him  to  : 
cannot  see,  because  it  is  hidden   or  too  remote  ; 
his  vision  into  action  he  takes  rank  with  the  creators^ 
depends    upon    his    sensibility,  for   an    idea    may  be    i 
thought  wedded  to  a  sentiment. 

It  is  the  idea  that  underlies  this  Conference,  which  gi>l 
and  influence.     TTie  same  idea  underlies  the  Slate  Boar^ 
Charities.     To  develop  it   in  y( 
present  report.     For  there  are  t. 

unconsciousness,  and  subconsciousness.      Subconsciousnl 
bles  latent  heal.      It  is  the  condition  of   pretty  much  all 
men,  in  proportion  to  their  size.     A  community  is 
history,   relations,    and    destiny ;  yet  it  perhaps  i 
them  forth  to  itself. 

In  its  original  constitution  this  Conference  is  essentiallB 
nual  meeting  with  each  other  of  the  American  Slate  Boards 
ities,  which  the  representatives  of  all  charitable  and  corre< 
stitutions  and  societies  in  the  United  States  are  invited  t 
The  motive  of  the  invitation  so  freely  extended  is  twofold  ;  i 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  (he  members  and  officers  of  these  bol 
qualify  themselves  for  their  work  by  a  wider  survey  of  thi 
which  it  is  their  special  duty  lo  cultivate  ;  and  also  the 
ate  a  wise  public  opinion  upon  all  questions  connected  with  th^ 
of  the  destitute,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  criminal,  as  t 
dium  in  which  these  boards  can  act  so  as  rightly  to  discharge  ' 
peculiar  function  of  influencing  legislation.  The  aim  of  the  ! 
Boards  and  of  the  Conference,  in  this  regard,  is  identical.  I 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  permanent  relations  of  the  boan 
the  Conference  than  for  any  other  reason,  its  President  has  al\ 
until  this  year,  been  chosen  from  their  own  number.  To  keep 
Conference  alive  and  to  extend  its  power  for  good  is  one  of 
first  and  highest  obligations,  as  it  is  their  obvious  interest, 
other  power  can  do  it.  If  the  general  direction  and  control  o 
work  of  the  Conference  should  ever  be  wrested  from  ihem,  ai 
suggestion  of  personal  ambition  or  excessive  enthusiasm  for  the 
motion  of  some  special  philanthropic  interest,  by  the  will  of  an 
dental  numerical  majority,  the  organization  would,  in  our  jiidgr 
be  in  peril  of  going  to  pieces,  and  the  section  which  should  r 
the  name,  but  not  the  substance  which  the  name  implies,  wouli 
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come  a  fragmentary  body,  devoid  of  any  large  attractive  power,  like 
a  star  witliout  a  solar  orbit. 

The  first  element  in  the  composite  ideal  for  which  the  State 
Boards  and  the  Conference  stand  is  universality.  This  univer- 
sality grows  out  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Stales  of  which  the  Boards 
are  organs,  and  out  of  the  breadth  of  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  laws  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

They  depend  upon  no  section  of  the  community  for  support  and 
authority.  •  They  sustain  no  official  relation  of  affiliation  to  any 
religious  sect.  They  are  or  should  be  above  the  limitations  of 
partisan  feally.  They  are  under  no  obligation ;  and  they  have  no 
right  to  reflect,  in  their  sympathies  or  efforts,  the  narrow  views  of 
any  set  of  social  or  philanthropic  doclrinatres.  Their  place  in  the 
economy  of  charitable  and  corcecdonal  administration  is  unmistak- 
ably defined,  and  it  cannot  be  changed.  They  stand  between  those 
whom  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  uplift  or  to  repress  —  the 
excepdonal  members  of  the  body  politic  —  and  the  State  itself,  the 
whole  people,  represented  in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  government,  especially  tlie  legislature,  with  its  power  to 
ordain  statutes  and  make  appropriations.  Their  function  is  to  as- 
certain the  numbers,  condition,' and  needs  of  the  helpless  and  the 
lawless  ;  to  formulate  their  rights,  for  they  have  rights ;  to  advise  the 
State  as  to  its  duties  toward  them,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  in 
order  to  render  them  less  numerous  and  more  manageable ;  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  the  enactment  of  laws  tending  not  simply  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  repression  of  crime,  but  to  their 
partial  or  ultimate  extinction,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  aggravate  social  evils  can  be  held  in  check  by  judicious  legis- 
lation. They  should,  in  all  that  they  say  or  do,  have  a  due  regard 
to  proportion  and  perspective,  not  sacrificing  the  future  lo  the 
present,  nor  a  larger  to  a  smaller  interest,  but  seeing  to  it  that  the 
utmost  possible  is  accomplished  with  the  limited  means  which 
the  liberality  of  the  tax-payers  is  able  and  wilUng  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  agents  entrusted  with  the  responsible  duly  of  administer- 
ing relief  in  its  varied  for ms,-^  custody,  maintenance,  medical  care, 
education,  and  restraint.  Their  work  is  essentially  one  of  perpetual 
readjustment,— of  classification,  apportionment,  and  distribution. 
It  is  universal  in  a  double  sense.  Upon  one  side  it  includes  all  the 
people,  upon  the  other  all  who  have  claims  upon  the  people  (includ- 
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ing  even  the  dsaf  and  blind).  In  other  words,  it  inclui 
give  and  all  who  receive.  The  duty  of  a  State  Board  if 
the  entire  account,  including  every  debit  and  every  crec 
the  balance,  and,  if  the  account  is  not  squared,  to  call  t 
of  the  pubhc  to  its  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  second  element  in  the  philanthropic  ideal  is  libert 

By  liberty  we  mean  the  freedom  of  individuals  and  ass 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  charitable  problem  in  thi 
The  State,  in  assuming  certain  burdens  as  its  share  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  community,  does  not  prohibit  pri' 
either  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  to  any  extent  or  in  any  foi 
the  givers,  appears  to  be  necessary  and  useful.  It  has 
intention  to  dry  up  the  springs  of  benevolence,  or  to  lin 
ber  of  beneficiaries,  or  to  prescribe  conditions  upon  whi< 
the  distressed  shall  be  permitted.  The  State  can  sup] 
begging  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  but  not  ut 
vides  means  of  support  for  those  who,  if  deprived  of  th 
would  be  deprived  of  a  livelihood,  because  of  inability  eit 
or  to  secure  employment.  It  can  further  protect  the  pi 
imposture  in  the  name  of  charity  by  compelling  private 
and  associations  to  submit  to  inspection  and  to  make  ; 
ments  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  as  welt  as  of  tl 
and  amount  of  their  actual  work.  Whether  it  can  do  mo 
is  doubtful,  and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  specified  is 
expedient.  The  State  is  also  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
with  whom  interference  on  the  ground  of  an  intention 
supposed  benefit  is  proposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  separa 
dren  from  their  parents  or  the  arbitrary  prohibition  of  ce 
of  child  labor,  and  the  like.  But  the  general  principle  m: 
laid  down :  that  where  the  parties  (the  giver  and  the  rt 
agreed,  and  no  palpable  injury  to  the  public  can  be  shov 
volved,  and  no  deception  is  practised,  the  State  rathe 
than  discourages  any  assistance  in  the  care  of  the 
which  citizens,  acting  in  their  individual  or  associate 
choose  to  offer. 

The  third  element  is  simplicity. 

Very  much  trouble  is  avoided  when  the  line  of  dema 
tween  public  and  private  charity  is  clearly  drawn,  and  i 
The  simplest  and  best  rule  appears  to  be  that  which  forb 
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nienl  of  any  money  from  any  public  treasury  for  the  custody,  care, 
iir  tnaintenance  of  any  defectives,  dependants,  or  delinquents  in  any 
private  institution,  or  by  any  private  corporalion  organized  for  that 
purpose.  What  the  State  does  is  best  done  when  done  by  the 
State's  own  agents  and  appointees,  who  are  directly  subject  to  its 
orders,  and  liable  to  instant  discharge  if  those  orders  are  disobeyed. 
Private  institutions  have  no  right  to  organize  and  go  into  business 
on  the  assumption  that  the  State  will  support  them,  either  by  sub- 
sidies or  by  contracts,  which  are  indirect  subsidies.  The  Stale 
abrogates  some  portion  of  its  dignity  and  evades  some  portion  of 
its  responsibility  whenever  it  fails  lo  do  all  that  its  duty  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  erring  demands.  It  cannot  divide  it  with  any 
other  party  whatever.  If  private  charity  undertakes  a  benevolent 
work,  such  charity  should  likewise  be  complete.  It  should  assume 
tlie  entire  burden  which  it  pretends  to  carry.  The  effect  of  mixing 
the  two  methods  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways  ;  by  the  needless  mul- 
tiplication of  institutions  and  the  enlarged  expenditure  which  it  en- 
tails, by  the  conflict  of  authority  to  which  it  so  often  leads,  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  and  suitable  supervision  in  so  many  instances,  and 
by  the  inducement  thus  held  out  to  fraud  in  the  reception  and  re- 
tention of  persons  as  objects  of  charitable  care  who  have  no  valid 
claim  to  such  care,  and  who  are  frequently  injured  rather  than  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  evidence  that  this  is  so  may  not  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  lo  warrant  a  public  scandal ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  exposure  of 
wTongs,  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of  charity,  is  a  thankless  task, 
involving  serious  fighting,  at  some  risk,  with  no  personal  honor  to 
gain  by  victory.  There  is,  therefore,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
more  or  less  wrong  in  institutions  thus  subsidized  escapes  punish- 
ment altogether.  Finally,  as  to  this  point,  the  combinations  made 
upon  the  Ooors  of  the  halls  of  legislation  and  in  the  greater  seclu- 
sion of  the  committee-room  or  the  hotel  lobby,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  these  institutions,  are  greedy  and  shameless,  if  not  corrupt. 

The  fourth  element  is  humanity. 

The  word  "humanity"  does  not  fully  express  the  thought  tliati 
public  charity,  the  gift  of  Ihe  entire  people  through  iheir 
ii\-es  in  the  legislature,  a  tax  voted  upon  themselves  for  the  benefit 
the  weaker  members  of  the  communiry,  i      '      '  •      —  ■  . 

I  of  the  popular  conviction  that  eve 
1  brotherhood.      Public  charity,  its  i 
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where  the  brotherly  feeling  which  underlies  democratic  ir 
is  lacking, —  the  feeling  that  the  tax-payers  are  not  wrong 
which  is  voted  away  of  the  people's  money  is  the  lawf 
those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed,  a  debt  of  love  under  t 
law  of  the  golden  rule.  The  social  problem  with  which  i 
CTvilized  world  is  now  wrestling,  in  the  hope  to  coax  or 
solution,  is  how  to  reconcile  economic  and  ethical  law, — t 
of  busines.s  and  of  humanity,  the  decalogue  and  the  mull 
table.  The  public  conscience  is  not  sufficiently  arouse< 
lightened  to  settle  the  wage  question  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
id  need  for  almsgiving  in  any  form ;  but  the  mi 
pended  annually,  in  so-called  charity,  from  the  public  revi 
the  best  proof  that  the  popular  heart  is  a  heart  of  love  ai 
sympathv. 

They  prove  that  the  sentiment  of  equality  before  God 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  dignity  when  translated  into  tl 
equality  before  the  law)  and  of  solidarity  of  interest  ba 
racial  unity  (which  in  a  higher  form  of  expression  means 
divine  sonship), —  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  equality  U 
brotherhood,  founded  in  sonship, —  a  religious  idea,  the 
which  is  not  humanity,  but  love, —  has  been  inwrought 
political  institutions;  and  herein  we  have  the  strongest 
guarantee  of  their  perpetuity.  A  citizen  can  accept  the  1 
of  hi.s  brothers  without  humiliation.  If  given  in  the  right  ; 
accepted  in  the  same,  he  is  not  pauperized  thereby.  Hi 
nothing  that  would  not  be  bestowed  with  equal  freedom 
other  citizen  in  his  place,  nothing  that  he  would  not  be  ca 
to  give  if  he  were  in  the  more  favored  position  and  circu 
This  is  the  ideal  of  public  charity.  Every  man  who  needs 
the  right  to  expect  it,  in  the  first  instance,  from  those  neart 
in  blood,  affection,  or  locality ;  but  his  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
human  race,  and  the  State  ordains  that  this  resource  shall 
him.  Indeed,  where  it  is  certain  that  individuals  cannot  o 
give  what  is  really  needed,  or  that,  if  they  do,  they  will  ti 
poverish  or  otherwise  injure  themselves  or  their  families, 
anticipates  the  demand,  and  provides  help  without  waiti 
»$ked  to  d  •(>.  The  government  thus  plants  itself  upon  t 
Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Moi 
vid  express  thb  popular  religious 
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humanitarian  obligation  ;  and  it  is  their  duty  neither  to  betray  it 
themselves  nor  to  let  it  lapse  into  oblivion  on  the  part  of  ihose  whose 
business  it  is  to  give  it  practical  effect. 

The  fifth  element  is  intelligence. 

Here  we  pass  from  the  yKuiZ-religious  to  the  guasi-scienliHc  as- 
pect of  charitable  endeavor,  Sound  judgment  rests  primarily  upon 
accurate  information.  The  information  required  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  adopted  in  charitable  work,  so  as  to  secure  a 
better  result  at  less  expenditure  of  lime,  money,  and  personal  effort, 
is  of  two  sorts,  namely  :  knowledge,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  local  sit- 
uation ;  and,  second,  knowledge  of  the  methods  in  use  elsewhere  to 
meet  similar  conditions  and  of  their  comparative  value,  It  cannot 
be  acquired  without  labor.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the 
number,  condition,  and  needs  of  the  dependants  and  delinquents 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  lioard.  The  least  that  it  can 
do  is  to  know  what  is  done  in  the  State  to  relieve  distress  and  re- 
strain disorder,  whether  by  the  State,  the  churches,  or  by  voluntary 
associations,  and  how  far  the  demand  for  relief  and  depression  is 
met.  It  may  be  more  than  met  in  some  ways,  and  the  power  thus 
wasted  lost  for  service  in  other  directions.  But  the  ability,  effi- 
ciently, economically,  and  equitably,  to  administer  the  public  char- 
ities of  a  State  or  of  a  municipality  implies  some  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  organization  of  charity  in  other  towns,  States,  and 
countries.  Such  acquaintance  is  gained  by  reading,  by  travel,  and 
by  personal  intercourse  with  those  in  charge  of  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  associations.  The  first  test  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  any  State  Board  does  its  work  is  found  in  its 
library,  its  collection  of  documents,  pamphlets,  and  books,  and  their 
arrangement ;  the  second,  in  the  record  contained  in  its  reports  of 
visits  to  institutions  outside  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  the  inspecii 
of  which  is  serviceable  to  teach  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what 
imitate;  the  third,  in  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  alCendance 
its  members  upon  this  and  other  similar  assemblies  of  practl 
workers  in  the  charitable  and  correctional  field.  But  it  is  i 
enough  to  collect  information :  it  is  equally  important  to  ditfuse  it, 
to  impart  it  not  merely  to  the  governor  and  legislatui 
general  public,  whose  opinion  controls  tliese  ufTicials.  A  rej 
public  charities  should  be  sufficiently  clear  and  complete  in  its  st 
ments,  statistical  and  otherwise,  to  be  intelligible  to  readers  ia. 
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success  or  failure  in  this  attempt  is  the  measure  of  lis  utility.  Witb-Ui 
out  a  high  ideal,  its  practical  usefulness  is  «//,  or,  worse  than  chatrl 
a  minus  quantity.  I 

We   Have   intimated,   at   the   outset,   that  the  ideal  of  the  State  l 
Boards,  who  form  the  nucleus  of  this  body,  is  also  the  ideal  of  the   1 
Conference.     In  concluding,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  thoughts  bear-  J 
ing  specifically  upon  this  point.     That  ideal  may  be  summed  up  in  I 
a  single  word,  "disinterestedness."     The  Conference  represents  and  I 
embodies  the  altruistic,  not  the  egoistic  idea;   and  the  suggestion  1 
of  self-seeking  in  the  action  of  any  one  of  its  component  parts  would 
be  a  jarring  note  in  the  harmony  of  its  discussions.     It  can  consist- 
ently take    no    position  inconsistent,  for  instance,  with  the  largest: 
inclusion  and  mutual    tolerance.     It  knows   here  no  distinction  of 
creeds,  religious  or  political,  of  sects  or  of  sex.     it  rejects  no  one 
on  account  of  his  preference  for  this  or  that  form  of  charitable 
correctional  work.     Every  man  and  every  woman  who  has  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity  at  heart  is  free,  upon  this  platform,  to  advocate 
any  measure  or  express  any  conviction,  whether  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  or  not,  if  it  is  germane  to  the  questio 


We  think  that  the  sectional  meetings  ought  not  to  be  made  so- 
prominent  or  exacting  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  work  of  the 
Conference  or  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  liberty  of  any  member. 

We  think  that  the  more  simply  we  come  together  as  a  family,  a 
mated  by  a  single  spirit,  that  of  love  to  each  other  and  to  m: 
kind,  and  the  less  formal  our  organization,  in  the  shape  of  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  the  less  friction  there  will  be,  and  the  greater 
influence  for  good  we  shall  exert  upon  the  world.  Our  religioi 
the  religion  of  humanity.  We  must  exemplify  it  in  our  mutual  rela- 
tions and  in  our  treatment  of  each  other,  trusting  chiefly  for  our 
unity  and  wise  direction  to  the  illuminating  power  of  that  diving 
sentiment.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  inteiligence  which  we  desirf 
to  characterize  all  our  proceedings,  our  assembUng  in  this  city; 
whose  atmosphere  is  that  oC  intellectual  culture,  and  in  this  hall  dedir- 
cated  lo  learning,  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  we  desire  to  benefit  by 
the  counsel  of  scholars,  and  that  we  do  not  fear  their  criticism. 
iin  alliance  can  >vestigators  of  huma{ 

need  a'  teachers 
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stitl  more  complicated  form,  when  the  most  of  us  will  be  in  our 
graves,  the  advantages  of  such  an  alliance  to  both  the  parties  to  it 
are  too  palpable  to  need  elucidation.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
it  that  we  have  sought  and  accepted  the  invitation  so  generously 
extended  to  us  by  the  faculty  of  Yale  University  and  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven;  and  we  trust  that  the  event  will  vindicate  the  motives 
and  the  action  of  the  Conference. 

Frederick  Howard  Wi.ves,  Chairman, 

Clarence  Snyder, 

John  R.  Elder, 

George  B.  Waterhouse, 

H.  C.  Whiti'lesey, 

Anne  D.  Richardson, 

M.  A.  Householder, 

Stephen  Smith,  M.D., 

Committee. 


BOARDS   OF    CONTROL. 

BY 'CLARENCE   SNYDER, 


Is  A  State  Board  of  Control  with  Full  Executive  Power 
Prefbrable  to  a  State  Supervisory  Board  with  no  Ex- 
ecutive Power? 

Since  the  year  1881  Wisconsin's  charitable,  reformatory,  and 
penal  institutions  have  been  controlled  by  a  single  board  having  full 
executive  powers.  The  first  centralized  board  sustaining  this  rela- 
tion to  the  institutions  was  composed  of  five  members,  who  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.  Each  was  paid 
a  yearly  salary  of  $2,000,  with  reimbursement  for  all  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred. 

Concurrently  there  existed  a  supervisory  body  called   the   State 

■*^wl  of  Charities  and  Reform,  the  members  of  which,  five  in  num- 

eoetred  per  diem  compensation   and  expenses.     Such   duties 

iaiposed  upon  this  Board  as   are  generally  supposed   to  fall 
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within  the  province  of  a  State  board  of  charities  o£  average  powers 
in  the  States  where  such  organizations  exist.  Ample  authority  to 
visit,  inspect,  hold  investigations  in,  and  report  upon  State  institu- 
tions was  possessed  by  this  Board ;  and  it  was  required  to  visit  and 
introduce  reforms  in  the  management  of  various  county  institutions. 
To  carry  into  effect  its  suggestions  in  reference  to  jails  and  county 
insane  asylums,  it  might  withhold  State  aid  from  the  latter,  and  by 
condemnatory  proceedings  make  it  unlawful  to  confine  prisoners  in 
the  former.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  power  for  good,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  well  known  for  their  grasp  ot  the  problems  of  the  day 
relating  to  the  several  charities  then  demanding  attention,  It  was 
always  represented  at  this  National  Conference  ;  and,  indeed,  to  i 
belongs  a  large  share  ot  the  honor  of  originating  the  idea  from 
which  grew  the  first  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 

The  two  boards  referred  to  were  not  always  in  harmony ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  political  upheaval  of  1890,  this  fact  was  seized  as  c 
the  reasons  for  the  legislation  following,  by  which  both  boards  were 
abolished  and  a  single  board  created  to  take  their  place.  This  i 
known  as  the  State  Board  of  Control.  It  has  both  executive  and 
supervisory  powers,  inheriting,  as  it  does,  all  the  functions  of  the 
boards  it  superseded.  It  is  charged  with  the  work  of  maintaining 
and  governing  seven  State  institutions.  It  must  inspect  annually 
(and  in  some  cases  much  oftener)  all  the  county  insane  asylums, 
poorhouses,  private  and  benevolent  institutions,  jails,  and  police 
stations  in  the  State. 

This  Board  probably  has-  more  enlarged  powers  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  duties  are  correspondingly  more  numt 
ous  and  exacting. 

Our  institutions  are  unfortunately  not  yet  free  from  partisan  i 
fluences.     Changes  in  board  members  and  superintendents  for  part] 
reasons  still  go  on,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  that  desirei 
era  of  civil  service  reform  will  come  wherein  questions  of  politics 
stripe  and  religious  faith  do  not  enter. 

Little  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of 
law  changing  the  number  of  members  of  tlic  Board  from  5ix  to  fivi 
and  on  April  15  the  present  lioard  was  appointed,  three  members  ■■ 
which  are  new  to  the  work,  though  all  <utpcrienccd  in  business  ; 
public  life.     Three  days  later  Ihey  entered  upon  tlieir  duties.      I 
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feature  of  the  new  law  is  commended  in  some  quarters,  but  in  others 
is  looked  upon  as  an  undesirable  innovation.  Under  it  a  man  or 
woman  may  be  appointed  by  the  governor  to  investigate  any  institu- 
tion matter  concerning  which  he  or  the  public  want  information ; 
and  the  person  so  appointed  becomes  for  the  time  a  committee  of 
charities  sitting  in  judgment  for  the  purposes  of  a  report  upon  the 
Board  of  Control  and  all  the  acts  of  said  Board  or  the  persons  ap- 
pointed under  it. 

Happily,  the  legislature  of  1895,  partisan  as  were  its  motives, 
did  not  disturb  the  principle  of  consolidation  in  the  management  of 
State  institutions.  The  law  has  twice  been  tinkered,  but  there  still 
remains  a  centralized  executive  board. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union.  It  is  probably 
freest  from  all  forms  of  disorder.  Its  people  have  thrift  and  con- 
tentment to  an  extent  not  elsewhere  surpassed.  In  higher  education 
it  has  made  remarkable  progress,  and  in  all  the  sociological  problems 
to  which  the  National  Conference  addresses  itself  Wisconsin  has  an 
intelligent  and  growing  interest.  Experiments  tried  in  Wisconsin  in 
the  government  of  State  institutions  cannot  be  without  some  value; 
and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  well  at  the  outset  to  give  this  brief 
account  of  our  system, —  a  system  which  is  accepted  as  having  many 
points  of  advantage  over  that  wherein  separate  boards  of  trustees 
govern  State  institutions,  supervised  by  a  State  agency  shorn  of  ex- 
ecutive powers. 

The  question  before  us  is  one*  of  system.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
endeavor  to  show  tiiat  a  State  Board  of  Control  with  full  executive 
powers  is  preferable  to  a  State  Supervisory  Board  with  no  executive 
powers.  It  would  he  difficult  to  prove  that  under  all  circumstances 
and  in  all  conditions  the  Wisconsin  idea  is  best  j  but  my  faith 
is  unshaken  that  the  principle  in  some  form  is  everywhere  appli- 
cable, and  that,  when  it  is  applied,  it  will  give  beneficent  results. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  time-honored  form  of  separate, 
unsalaried  boards  and  State  supervising  agencies  —  of  the  kind  Gen- 
eral Hrinkerhoff  had  in  mind,  and  spoke  approvingly  of  at  Nashville 
tost  year.  Under  such  a  system  the  board  meets  fortnightly, 
n3onthly,  or  quarter ».  The  members  generally  draw  no  salary,  in 
some  cases  not  even  ^eir  expenses  being  allowed ;  and  it  is  unusual 
■for  them  lo  perform  labor  required,  to  become  familiar  with  the 

!•  purchased,  and  critically  examine  all  de- 
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lails  of  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  institiitic 
a  business  in  itself,  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  : 
ihe  elTorl  men  must  give  to  the  pursuit  of  other  ambilions.  This  is 
not  saying  that  the  best  possible  management  is  not  sometimes  seen 
under  this  system  ;  for,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  boards  of  trustees  all 
over  the  United  States,  some  are  doing  excellently, —  perhaps  better 
than  would  be  possible  under  a  centralized  system.  Where,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  board  doing  its  best  and  reaching  a  high  mark, 
there  are  many  whose  work  is  perfunctory  and  inefficient.  Here  we 
find  local  evils,  nepotism  chargtrable  to  trustees  or  superintendents, 
an  undue  amount  of  trading  with  some  business  friend  of  a  trustee 
or  other  officer,  and  altogether  too  many  purchases  made  of  local 
merchants,  when  purchases  should  be  made  of  wholesale  merchants 
at  the  commercial  centres.  Under  such  conditions  the  institution 
maintained  at  State  cost  is  really  a  local  enterprise,  existing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  townspeople,  Ix)cal  trustees  seldom  do  anything  to 
disturb  the  impression  that  the  function  of  the  institution  is  to  serve 
the  immediate  community.  These  are  no  imaginary  evils.  Inquire 
closely  into  the  affairs  of  the  institutions  managed  by  separate 
boards,  and,  I  care  not  how  vigilant  is  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  you  will  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  failure  in 
some  important  branch  of  administrative  work. 

In  Wisconsin,  long  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1881,  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  management  of  the  State  institutions  was 
much  too  e."cpensive,  and  in  some  cases  grossly  inefficient. 

At  one  institution  blooded  cattle  were  purchased  at  fancy  prices 
(JijOoo  having  been  paid  for  one  animal),  from  which  to  raise  beef; 
sixty  dollars  were  paid  for  a  dog ;  curios  in  the  book  line  and  rare 
pictures  were  bought  at  long  prices ;  and  in  other  respects  the  man- 
agement was  such  as  to  overtax  not  only  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
but  his  patience  as  well.  As  a  cure  for  these  evils,  the  present  sys- 
tem was  devised. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Supervision  {which  was  the  first  Wisconsin 
board  of  control  with  executive  powers)  in  its  reports  made  com- 
parisons upon  a  per  capita  basis  between  the  average  expense  of 
maintaining  the  institutions  under  its  care  for  the  eight  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  time  It  l-uk  ch.ir;,'t  iiSSi)  and  for  the  ihrcL-. 
five,  and  seven  years  after  it  .1  —  -bowing  the  followii 

results:    decre.tse  \n  expense    '  irs,  ^1971703.54.  ' 
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Since  the  adoption  of  the  centralized  system  in  Wisconsin,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  against  institution  management  which  have 
made  formal  investigations  necessary. 

Close  legislative  scrutiny  and  inspections  voluntarily  made  by  able 
men  of  college  facuities  and  other  students  of  social  science  have 
resulted  in  nearly  uniform  approval  of  the  methods  pursued.  The 
record  is  one  of  which  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  State  is  proud. 
1  have  no  time  to  go  into  the  matter  of  comparative  statistics  of  cost 
and  efficiency  of  institutions  in  difTerent  States,  but  will  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  study  reports,  I  have  found  no  other  i 
stitutions  operating  at  lower  cost  or  wherein  the  inmates  were  better 
fed  and  cared  for  than  in  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  and  Kansas  are  the  only  populous  States  having  i 
salidated  executive  boards.  It  has  been  said  that  in  States  ha' 
much  greater  population  the  idea  is  impracticable.  I  do  not  share 
this  opinion.  In  my  judgment  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  States 
is  a  board  having  a  greater  number  of  members.  If  in  Wisconsin 
over  1,000  inspections  could  have  been  made  in  1894  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  board  of  six,  whose  travel  aggregated  over  150,000  miles, 
as  were  the  facts,  a  larger  board  proportioned  to  greater  labors 
would  have  done  equally  well. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  the  ordinary  board  of  charities  i 
more  distinguished  for  investigations  of  bad  conditions  as  they  have 
developed  than  in  the  work  of  guarding  against  the  occurrenc 
evils.  Its  preventive  work  is  the  strength  of  the  Wisconsin  Board, 
It  does  not  simply  lock  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen, 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  the  steed  out  of  reach  of  the  horse 
thief. 

I  am  not  making  a  set  argument  for  the  executive  board  idea. 
What  I  have  said  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive.  If  it  lead 
those  having  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  investigate  for  themselves 
what  is  being  done  in  the  Badger  State,  not  by  theorists  and  doc- 
trinaires and  retired  capitalists  with  a  dilettante  taste  for  phila 
tbropy,  but  by  men  of  average  endowments,  starting  early  in  life  as 
students  of  social  questions  and  workers  in  official  charities,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  I  am  sure  that,  when  they  become  familiar  with  our 
achievements,  they  will  not  see  changes  in  legislation  in  their  several 
States  without  striving  to  have  incorporated  in  new  legislation  some 
of  the  points  of  a  centralized  system. 
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I  must  not  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  frankly  admittin: 
what  my  friend  Wines  has  long  maintained, —  that  systems  are  les 
important,  after  all,  than  men.  I  would  disparage  no  great  resul 
reached  in  the  older  States  due  to  the  high  character  and  grea 
ability  of  the  workers  there.  Their  contributions  to  the  science  c 
institution  management  have  placed  us  all  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
They  would  make  an  abundant  success  of  any,  the  poorest  poss 
ble,  system ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  would  have  been  les 
handicapped  in  grappling  with  the  many  difliculties  they  have  sui 
mounted,  had  they  been  officially  related  to  a  system  like  that  whic 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  worked  out  in  Wisconsin. 


POVERTY    AND     ITS     RELIEF:    THE    METHODS 
POSSIBLE    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW   YORK, 


>n  of    1 
thev      I 


Wherever  any  body  of  Americans  interested  in  the  question 
poverty  and  its  relief  meet  together  this  spring,  the  first  thing  they 
should  do  is  to  rejoice.  During  ihe  winter  of  1893-94  we  were 
forced  by  the  emergency  to  do  many  things  which  seemed  to  us 
dangerous,  and  we  dreaded  to  meet  in  the  winter  of  1894-95  the 
evil  consequences  of  our  actions;  but  from  all  the  cities  comes  the 
same  report, —  the  evil  consequences  have  not  ensued.  This  means 
that  we  did  the  good  we  meant  to  do  and  did  not  do  the  harm  we 
feared  we  were  doing.  It  means  that  our  earnest  desire  not  to  hurt 
ihe  souls  of  those  in  need,  while  we  helped  their  bodies,  was  so 
strong  and  so  genuine  that  our  Influence  upon  them  was  good  ;  and 
it  may  well  give  us  renewed  faith  both  in  human  nature  and  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  have  tried  to  do  our  work.  I  believe  the  secret 
was  that  we  did  care  more  for  the  souls  and  characters  of  the  people 
we  tried  to  help  than  for  their  bodies,  and  that  we  did  therefore 
treat  each  one  as  an  individual  person ;  and,  even  though  we  had  to 
deal  with  hundreds,  we  never  lumped  them  and  treated  them  whole- 
sale as  a  class. 

It  has  been  most  remarkablii  that  the  people,  hard  pressed  as  they 
have  been  again  this  winter,  have  not  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  turn  for  help  where  they  got  it  so  freely  last  year.  The  secretary 
of  the  University  Settlement  in  New  York,  who  himself  gave  out 
hundreds  of  relief-work  tickets  in  1893  and  1894,  and  who  watched 
carefully  the  special  relief-work  given  from  the  Settlement  to  the 
striking  cloak-makers   this  winter,   said   he  found  only  six   of  last 
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year's  applicants  among  the  five  hundred  who  came  this  year.  At 
the  Charit)'  Organization  Society  District  Offices,  where  relief-work 
tickets  were  also  distributed  in  1S93  and  1894,  there  has  been  this 
year  the  same  remarkable  absence  of  applications  from  those  who 
were  helped  then. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  the  account  is  the  same  from  other  sources. 
To  take  only  three  of  the  largest  societies  in  New  York :  — 

The  number  of  "  cases  treated  "  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 

during  the  first  three  months  of  the  years  1894  and  1895  were  as 

follows :  — 

1894.  tigs. 

January 3.625  4,447 

February. 4,175  3.449 

March 4,592  2,997 

12.392  10^3 

The  number  of  applicants  to  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  during  the  same  period  were :  — 

1894.  lias- 

January, 4,797  3,883 

February, 5,560  3,539 

March, 5,021  2,920 

>  5*378  10,342 

and  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  Charity  Organization  Societ}* :  — 

1894.  1895. 

January, 5,091  •    2,559 

February, 4,651  2,317 

March, 4.005  2,230 

i3»747  7»»o6 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  we  do  well  to  rejoice ;  for  a  great  danger  has 
been  escaped  and  a  great  lesson  has  been  learned. 

But  let  me  make  now  a  practical  application  of  the  lesson  learned, 
and  try  to  sketch  the  rough  outlines  of  a  plan  by  which,  in  ordinar)- 
times,  people  in  distress  may  be  helped  physically  without  being 
hurt  morally. 

To  turn  to  the  special  field  assigned  me,  New  York  City,  the 
problem  of  relief  in  New  York  is  the  same  as  in  other  large  cities, — 
how  to  provide  such  help  as  is  needed  for  the  people  who  belong  in 


the  city  without  attracting  to  it  persons  from  outside,  and  how- 
help  effectively  such  of  these  last  as  do  come. 

The  problem  would  be  simple  enough  if  there  were  only  a  giv< 
number  of  people  in  the  city  suffering  from  poverty  and  want,  whic 
number  could  not  be  increased,  and  could  be  decreased  by  eve: 
individual  lifted  out  of  misery ;  but  the  truth  is  the  exact  opposi 
to  this.  While  ihe  conditions  continue  which  bring  people  to  di 
tress,  while  the  great  city  attracts  from  all  quarters  and  corrup 
those  who  come,  the  suffering  and  misery  will  continue,  no  maiti 
how  many  are  "reheved." 

It  is  not  only  or  chiefly  selfishness  which  should  lead  every  !ar| 
city  to  dread  an  influx  of  the  "  homeless  and  unemployed  "  ;  for,  i 
the  nature  of  things,  little  can  be  done  for  them  which  will  not  linall 
be  more  of  an  injury  than  a  benefit  both  to  them  and  to  others.  Th 
natural  attraction  of  the  city  is  felt  not  only  by  the  most  intelHger 
and  energetic  of  country  men  and  women,  who  rightly  believe  thi 
their  chances  of  rising  are  infinitely  greater  in  the  metropolis  tha 
at  home,  but  by  the  happy-go-lucky,  who  hope  that  something  wi 
turn  up  every  time  they  make  a  change,  and  by  the  purely  lazy  c 
vicious. 

Every  "  charity,"  notwithstanding  the  beat  efforts  of  those  wh 
conduct  them,  adds  to  this  attraction :  and  the  result  is  sad  beyon 


aid  thirty  years  ago  :  — 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  our  social  economy,  and  a  mai 
cause  of  its  unsatisfactory  condition,  is  the  ignorant  rush  of  popuk 
tion  from  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  toward  the  great  industri; 
centres.  ...  It  will  be  objected  that,  if  the  people  flock  to  the  town; 
it  is  because  they  find  themselves  belter  off  there  than  in  the  cour 
try,  But  do  they  ?  My  complaint  is  that  the  rush  is  an  ignorar 
rush,  which  carries  its  dupes  over  the  precipice  into  the  gulf  c 
pauperism,  of  crime,  of  disease,  of  starvation,  of  despair.  .  .  . 


The  problem  is  to  drain  a  poisonous  marsh  into  which  ru 
streams  of  pure  water  to  be  polluted  in  its  depths.  Shall  pump 
be  applied  to  suck  out  the  poisonous  stuff  and  suck  in  still  large 
floods  of  fresh  water  to  absorb  the  deadly  miasm,  and  so  create  a 
unending  task  of  pumping,  or  shall  the  streams  be  cut  off? 

Practically,  what  solution  of  the  problem  do  I  propose  ? 
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That  the  chronically  ''homeless  and  unemployed''  shall  be 
dealt  with  almost  entirely  by  a  system  of  public  relief,  the  exception 
being  only  made  in  favor  of  such  private  relief  agencies  as  will 
bind  themselves  to  take  sole  care,  and  permanent  care,  of  such 
individuals  as  they  undertake  to  deal  with  at  all, —  to  provide  home 
and  work  and. education  and  religious  teaching  for  them. 

The  public  relief  I  advocate  would  consist  of  three  stages :  the 
first,  a  decent  lodging-place,  where  cleanliness  and  strict  order  and 
discipline  should  be  enforced,  and  where,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
public  authorities,  men  or  women  might  remain  from  one  to  seven 
days,  while  arrangements  for  their  permanent  disposal  could  be 
made ;  second,  a  Farm  School,  where  a  training  lasting  from  six 
months  to  two  years  should  be  given  to  fit  its  inmates  for  country 
work  and  country  life ;  and,  third,  what  General  Booth  has  called 
''an  asylum  for  moral  idiots,"  where  men  and  women  who  have 
proved  themselves  incorrigible  shall  be  shut  away  from  harming 
themselves  and  others.  As  General  Booth  says,  "It  is  a  crime 
against  the  race  to  allow  those  who  are  so  inveterately  depraved 
the  freedom  to  wander  abroad,  infect  their  fellows,  prey  upon  soci- 
ety, and  multiply  their  kind." 

I  fear  that  to  many  my  scheme  of  public  relief  will  seem  harsh 
and  cruel;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  far  more  kind  than  any  other, 
both  to  the  unhappy  beings  themselves,  who  are  now  by  mistaken 
leniency  lured  into  a  life  which  surely  leads  to  physical  and  moral 
death,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

Having  now  described  what  I  think  public  relief  should  do  for 
the  chronically  "homeless  and  unemployed,"  I  must  take  up  the 
question  of  how  private  charity  can  help  others  in  distress, —  really 
help  them,  I  mean, —  help  their  characters  and  their  souls  as  well  as 
their  bodies. 

Three  things  are  necessary :  — 

1 .  Knowledge  of  the  facts. 

2.  Adequate  relief  for  the  body. 

3.  Moral  oversight  for  the  soul. 

In  New  York  City  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  means  of  sup- 
plying all  three,  if  we  would  only  use  them. 

We  have  the  Charity  Organization  Society  to  supply  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  We  have  rich  relief  societies  to  supply  the 
adequate  relief  for  the  body.     We  have  churches,  synagogues,  and 


devoted  private  individuals  wiio  long  to  help,  to  supply  the  m 
oversight  of  the  soul.  Besides  these  positive  means  of  effec 
work,  we  are  also  favorably  situated,  because  we  are  almost  enti 
free  from  the  complications  of  public  outdoor  relief,  which  is 
duced  to  ii  minimum  in  New  York  City. 

Without  indulging  in  any  extravagant  fancy,  I  shall  try  to  d 
a  picture  of  what  might  easily  be  done  with  our  available  forces.^ 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  is,  of  course,  one  of  thej 
societies  established  ;  but  it  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  d: 
table  effort  of  the  city.  All  those  who  were  seeking  to  improve 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  lift  them  morally  and  physically, 
that  they  must  no  longer  work  independently  and  at  cross  purpo 
but  must  join  themselves  together  in  some  representative  bi 
where  delegates  from  all  the  different  benevolent  societies  bIh 
meet  and  consult  and  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  each  other, 
this  reason  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  V 
the  German  Society,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Heh 
Henevolent  Society,  the  French  Benevolent  Society,  and  m 
others,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  un 
to  form  the  Charity  Organization  Society,— the  society  to  I'rgii 
charity;  and  representatives  from  all  became  members  of 
Council,  and  inaugurated  a  system  by  which  not  only  the  socie 
which  established  this  new  society,  but  ail  others  in  the  city, 
all  churches  and  individuals,  could  get  reliable  knowledge  of 
facts  about  every  individual  whom  they  wanted  to  help  in  any  * 
thus  furnishing  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  base  their  plan 
help.  If  thoroughly  carried  out,  this  would  have  three  most  fortui 
effects.  It  would  prevent  all  "overlapping,"  since,  if  the  names 
all  persons  applying  anywhere  for  relief  were  sent  in  to  the  Re 
tration  Bureau  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  immediately, 
two  societies  and  no  two  individuals  could  be  helping  the  s; 
person  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  action  ;  it  would  prevent  de 
on  the  part  of  those  needing  relief,  because  deceit  would  be  im 
diately  discovered ;  and  it  would  effect  a  decided  saving  of  mc 
by  the  relief  societies,  partly  because  all  investigation  at  t 
own  expense  would  be  unnecessary,  since  the  work  is  done  witl 
charge  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  also  because 
would  cease  to  give  relief  to  those  not  really  needing  it. 

Through  this  saving  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  give 
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quate  relief  in  every  case ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
things  most  needed  in  any  good  system  of  relief,  although  it  is  a 
necessity  which  is  but  little  recognized  in  practice,  even  by  those 
who  most  loudly  advocate  the  value  of  relief  in  theory.  Yet  can 
any  one  really  approve  of  inadequate  relief?  Can  any  one  really 
approve  of  giving  fifty  cents  to  a  man  who  must  have  $5,  trusting 
that  some  one  else  will  give  the  $4.50,  and  knowing  that,  to  get  it, 
the  person  in  distress  must  spend  not  only  precious  strength  and 
time,  but  more  precious  independence  and  self-respect?  Is  it  not 
a  pity  that  all  relief  societies  give  to  so  many  people,  and  give  so 
little  to  each  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  better  if  each  were  to  concen- 
trate upon  a  smaller  number  of  persons,  and  to  see  that  each  one 
of  those  was  really  helped,  that  the  relief  given  to  them  really  re^ 
lieved  them  ? 

There  are  many  families  in  every  city  who  get  relief  (only  a  little 
to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  do  harm)  who  ought  never  to  have  one 
cent, —  families  where  the  man  can  work,  but  will  not  work.  The 
little  given  out  of  pity  for  his  poor  wife  and  children  really  inten- 
sifies and  prolongs  their  suffering,  and  often  prevents  the  man  from 
doing  his  duty  by  making  him  believe  that,  if  he  does  not  take  care 
of  them,  some  one  else  will.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
families  who  ought  to  have  their  whole  support  given  them  for  a 
few  years, —  widows,  for  instance,  who  cannot  both  take  care  of  and 
support  their  children,  and  yet  who  ought  not  to  have  to  give  them 
up  into  the  blighting  care  of  an  institution ;  and  these  families  get 
nothing,  or  get  so  little  that  it  does  them  no  good  at  all,  only  serv- 
ing to  keep  them  also  in  misery  and  to  raise  false  hopes,  or  else  to 
teach  them  to  beg  to  make  up  what  they  must  have. 

Ought  not  charitable  people  to  manage  in  some  way  to  remedy 
these  two  opposite  evils  ?  —  to  do  more  for  those  who  should  have 
more,  and  to  do  nothing  for  those  who  should  have  nothing,  saving 
money  by  discriminating,  and  thus  having  enough  to  give  adequate 
relief  in  all  cases. 

The  knowledge  which  the  Charity  Organization  Society  can  give 
would  help  societies  and  churches  to  distinguish  more  carefully 
than  they  do  now  between  the  people  who  should  not  have  any 
relief  at  all  and  those  who  should  have  a  great  deal. 

All  relief-giving,  however,  is  such  an  unnatural  way  of  remedying 
the  evils  from  which  our  fellow-creatures  suffer  that,  even  when  it 
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is  necessary,  as  it  too  often  is,  it  tends  to  pervert  and  injure  the 
character  of  those  who  receive  it.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  it 
as  little  dangerous  as  possible,  moral  care  must  always  go  with  it. 
Even  the  widow  with  the  little  children,  if  she  finds  that  everything 
is  made  easy  for  her,  may  lose  her  energy,  may  even,  by  being  re- 
lieved of  anxiety  for  them,  lose  her  love  for  her  children ;  and  the 
children  themselves,  growing  up  without  feeUng  the  necessity  of  ex- 
erting tliemselves,  may  be  ruined.  Therefore,  a  watchful  friend  most 
always  be  on  hand  to  see  that  these  evils  do  not  follow  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  physical  help  which  must  be  given ;  and  this  friend 
ought  logically  to  come  from  one  of  ihe  religious  bodies,  and 
ought  to  have  a  special  training  to  prepare  him  or  her  for  this  work 
of  moral  oversight.  Already  in  some  churches  in  New  York  there 
are  bodies  of  visitors  who  receive  such  training.  There  are  also 
small  bodies  of  visitors  in  the  various  districts  into  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  divided  the  city ;  but  these  bodies 
of  visitors  are  far  too  small,  and  the  districts  are  far  too  large. 

Instead  of  eleven  district  committees  there  should  be  forty  local 
centres,  whether  established  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or 
otherwise  it  matters  very  little;  but  in  each  of  these  local  centres 
committees  should  be  formed,  and  here  delegates  from  all  the  local 
charities  and  from  churches  should  meet  each  week  or  oftener  to 
consult  together,  not  only  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  their 
respective  districts  (seeking  always  to  make  the  work  of  the  various 
societies  and  churches  as  effective  as  possible  by  thorough  co-opera- 
tion), but  also  to  consider  and  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  help- 
ing any  person  or  family  in  distress  who  had  applied  for  help  or 
about  whom  any  one  came  to  ask  advice.  To  these  meetings  should 
also  come  any  individual  who  is  especially  interested  in  trying  to 
help  and  raise  families  of  "unworthy"  and  shiftless  and  disrepu- 
table character ;  and  they  should  receive  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  the  members  of  the  committees,  from  their  study  of  such  matters, 
ought  to  be  exceptionally  competent  to  give.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
a  person  applying  to  any  church  society  for  assistance,  the  regulai 
course  pursued  should  be  as  follows :  First,  all  the  particulars  knowi 
should  be  sent  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  a  thoroug 
investigation  requested.  I'hen,  upon  receiving  all  the  informatio 
AS  10  the  persoojQDgmi^lMfcjn^^^^Jiijm^^  in  this  way,  if 
were  found  t))iri^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HB||^  church  shou 
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appoint  an  especially  intelligent  and  sympathetic  man  or  woman  to 
take  the  moral  oversight ;  and  he  should  at  once  go  to  the  district 
committee  meeting  nearest  to  his  own  house,  lay  the  facts  before  the 
committee,  and  ask  their  advice  and  help.  If  physical  relief  were 
required,  the  best  source  from  which  to  obtain  it  would  be  pointed 
out ;  and,  in  any  event,  the  visitor  would  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  talking  over  the  possible  ways  of  helping,  and  would  get  encour- 
agement from  the  experience  of  persons  who  were  constantly  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  just  such  families. 

In  regard  to  physical  relief  to  able-bodied  men  and  women  the 
experience  of  1893-94  would  seem  to  show  that,  while  relief- work 
as  a  regular  annual  means  of  giving  relief  would  probably  be  very 
bad  for  the  community  as  a  whole  by  encouraging  the  less  efficient 
and  energetic  workers  to  depend  on  it,  yet  its  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  may  be  good,  and,  if  very  carefully 
guarded,  it  may  be  the  best  means  of  giving  such  relief  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  inevitable. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  be  presenting  an  ideal  relief 
system.  There  is  no  ideal  system  of  relief.  For  relief-giving  by 
system  is  an  evil ;  and  even  though  a  necessary  evil,  as  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  our  social  development  it  seems  to  be,  yet  the  only 
ideal  in  connection  with  it  is  that  it  may  in  time  render  itself  or  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  I  think  no  one  yet  knows  how  this  can  be 
done ;  but  the  means  by  which  we  shall  reach  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  do  it  I  believe  to  be  evident,  and  that  is  by  the  patient  and  care- 
ful study,  by  educated  men  and  women  who  go  to  live  as  neighbors 
of  the  poor  workers  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  of  the  actual 
people  who  must  be  helped  and  of  the  conditions  that  must  be 
changed. 

The  fact  that  such  educated  neighbors  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
make  those  around  them  happier  and  better  is  self-evident;  for, 
however  wonderfully  the  overruling  and  omnipotent  "  Power  that 
makes  for  Righteousness"  may  turn  what  seem  to  us  fatal  sur- 
roundings into  a  means  of  grace  to  the  human  soul,  yet  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  those  who  have  had  larger  opportunities  can 
bring  pleasure  and  beauty  to  the  toilers  in  swarming  tenement 
houses.  In  the  daily  intercourse  with  the  children,  with  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  with  the  young  men  and  women,  much  can  be  done 
to  awaken  nobler  ambitions  and  create  higher  ideals.     But,  impor- 
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tant  as  this  personal  work  is,  I  do  not  think  it  the  most  important 
work  to  be  done.  The  chief  value,  to  my  mind,  of  the  colonizing 
of  the  more  highly  educated  and,  from  a.  worldly  standpoint, 
more  favored  individuals  among  those  who  live  in  densely  crowded 
neighborhoods,  and  work  hard  for  a  good  part  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  that  they  come  to  know  them,  to  know  their  lives 
and  to  know  their  needs,  and  can  report  them  to  the  people  who 
have  the  power  to  supply  what  is  needed. 

Experts  are  required  now  in  every  field.     Most  people  have  not 
time  to  attend  to  more  than  their  own  immediate  surroundings  and  / 
business.     So  many  things  press  for  attention  that  much  which  is  oE  ^ 
the  greatest  importance  is  pushed  aside,  and  therefore  it  is  nece»-' 
sary  that  each  part  of  the  public  weal  should  be  especially  studied 
by  those  who  devote  themselves    to    personal  observation    and  the 
collection  of  facts;    and  such  students    and    collectors  of  facts  in 
sociology  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  men  and  women  who  take  up  theit 
residence  among  the  "plain   people,"  as  Lincoln  called  them,  ant 
observe  their  daily  life  near  at  hand  and  all  day  long  and  every  day 

The  reason  "charily"  (so  called,  although  it  is  sad  to  degrade 
beautiful  word)  is  so  often  discredited,  and  more  often  so  discredi 
able,  is  that  it  has  usually  worked  without  any  knowledge  of  tL 
daily  lite. 

It  has  kept  out  of  the  way  of  it,  and  has  tried  in  a  feeble  and  ^ 
effectual  manner  to  deal  with  the  broken  fragments,  the  failuir* 
thrown  out  by  it.     When  men  and  women  have  broken  down  beca-w. 
of  long  hours  of  overwork  and  horribly  bad  surroundings  to  wort 
"charity"  has  put  them  into  hospitals,  and  has  either  never  thi 
or  said  anything  about  the  causes  of  the  break-down,  or  it  has 
placently  remarked  that  "  it  was  a  pity  that  such    conditions 
necessary  for  business  reasons." 

When  ■'  charity  "  has  found  men  and  women  drunken  and  shif ' 
and  unable  to    care    for    their  children,   "charity"  has  taken 
children  away  from  them,  and  has  said,  "  That's  the  way  poor  p" 
are " ;    but  it  has  not  asked  why  they  were  so  or  tried  to 
their  being  so, 

When  girls  have  gone  wrong  and  boys  have  stolen,  "  charitj^" 
provided  Refuges  for  the  girls  and  has  put  the  boys  into  prisi 
has  talked  as  if  such  ruin  of  lives,  and  what  looks  like  ruin  oi 
were  inevitable,   never   even  wondering  what  other   outlet 
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natural  love  of  pleasure  and  adventure,  so  carefully  provided  for  in 
the  case  of  other  boys  and  girls,  there  was  for  these  boys  and  girls. 

Now,  that  is  all  changed  or  is  changing;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  be- 
cause men  and  women  are  learning  the  actual  life  of  the  mass  of 
workers  who  do  not  break  down,  but  who  only  die ;  who  are  not 
drunken  and  shiftless,  but  who  lead  lives  of  such  heroic  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  as  we  cannot  lead  because  the  demand  is  not  made  on 
us ;  and  of  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  grow  up  brave  and 
pure  through  and  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  which,  as  I  have 
said,  seem  to  us  fatal. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  heroism  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  they  do  need  and  ought  to  have  a  great  many 
things  they  do  not  have,  and  the  whole  community  ought  to  help  them 
to  get  them ;  but  the  first  step  toward  helping  them  to  get  them  is  to 
know  exactly  what  they  need,  and  this  knowledge  the  "  residents  "  in 
college  settlements  and  the  individual  residents  in  tenement  houses 
must  get  for  us.  They  must  report  the  neglect  of  the  city  govern- 
ment to  do  its  duty,  whether  as  street-cleaners,  as  police,  or  as 
educator.  They  must  report  the  oppression  of  employers,  whether 
the  oppression  be  the  result  of  individual  carelessness  or,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  result  of  trade  conditions.  They  must  cry  aloud 
for  more  air,  more  space,  for  a  larger  and  better  life  in  every  way 
for  the  great  masses  of  men  and  women  in  our  cities. 

Not  only  does  self-interest  require  that  we  help  to  lift  our  fellow- 
men,  to  make  them  useful  citizens,  law-abiding,  and  industrious, 
but  no  one  can  escape  the  responsibility  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  race.  As  Drummond  says,  "the  direct- 
ing of  part  of  the  course  of  evolution  "  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  man.  "  A  spectator  of  the  dra.ma  for  ages,  too  ignorant  to  know 
that  it  was  a  drama,  and  too  impotent  to  do  more  than  play  his 
little  part,  .  .  .  Nature  meant  him  to  become  a  partner  in  her  task, 
and  share  the  respionsibility  of  the  closing  acts.  It  is  not  given  him 
as  yet  to  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  or  to  unloose  the 
bands  of  Orion.  In  part  only  can  he  make  the  winds  and  the  waves 
obey  him  or  control  the  falling  rain.  .  .  .  But  in  a  far  grander 
sphere  and  in  an  infinitely  profounder  sense  has  the  sovereignty 
passed  to  him.  For  he  finds  himself  the  guardian  and  the  arbiter 
of  his  personal  destiny  and  of  thai  of  his  fellow-men.  The  mould- 
ing of  his  life  and  of  that  of  his  children's  children  in  measure  Ilea 
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having  the  energy  or  desire  to  settle  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities. 
And  among  all  classes  in  such  intimately  associated  and  thrifty  com- 
munities we  do  not  find  abject  poverty  and  squalor  nor  degraded 
ignorance,  except  in  sporadic  cases.  What  might  be  called  slums 
find  little  cause  to  exist  in  such  cities,  where  there  is  Foom  enough 
yet  for  growth  and  healthy  expansion,  and  where  the  poor  can  find 
enough  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The  only  serious  reminder  of 
hopeless  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  presence  of  the 
tramp,  by  far  the  most  serious  and  subtle  evil  influence  with  which 
such  cities  have  to  deal,  introducing  into  every  community  physical 
and  moral  contamination,  the  effects  of  which  we  can  never  fully 
know,  and  then,  as  quickly  and  mysteriously  as  he  comes,  passing 
out  of  all  reach  of  locally  organized  charitable  work. 

To  linger  no  longer  in  study  of  the  field,  I  would  impress  upon 
you,  if  I  may,  the  hopeful  and  high  character  of  the  work  to  be  done 
there.  Not  in  most  cases  is  the  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  that  which  calls  for  our  aid,  as  in  so  many  of  the  larger 
cities,  but  the  further  elevation  and  development  of  minds  and  souls 
which  are  waiting  to  be  developed  in  the  ways  of  good  citizenship 
and  healthy  home  life. 

What,  now,  are  the  instrumentalities  at  our  command  for  this 
work?  We  have  in  one  of  our  small  cities  a  community  with  a 
comparatively  short  experience  in  the  official  administration  of  mu- 
nicipal charities,  very  probably  with  traditional  ideas  left  over  from 
its  village  and  town  stage  of  existence  still  clinging  to  it.  We  are 
likely,  also,  to  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  with  limited 
means  to  bestow  in  charities,  and  many  of  those  able  to  give  with 
a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  any  systematic  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  want  in  individual  cases  from  a  very  natural  attachment  to 
the  habits  of  open-handed  neighborly  sharing  of  a  simpler  time,  when 
every  one  knew  and  trusted  every  one  else.  Add  to  this  the  strong 
feeling  apt  to  exist  in  the  various  local  churches  and  associations  in 
regard  to  their  own  province  and  methods,  and  we  have  some  at 
least  of  the  drawbacks  to  be  found. 

Yet  from  the  very  same  causes  from  which  these  disadvantages 
spring  come  corresponding  advantages  of  great  value.  The  com- 
parative simplicity  of  life  and  freedom  from  absorption  in  many 
things ;  the  pureness  of  the  administration  of  the  city's  affairs ;  the 
more    general    and    personal    acquaintance   of    citizens   one   with 
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another,  and  one  class  with  another ;  [he  fuller  knowledge  possible 
to  be  obtained  of  lineage  and  family  traits  and  character;  and, 
lastly,  the  absence  of  the  vast  and  well-nigh  insoiiible  problems 
which  baffle  and  discourage  larger  communities, —  these  are  most 
helpful  factors  in  the  work  of  relief  in  our  small  cities. 

Finally,  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  method  of  applying 
these  various  public  and  private  charitable  forces  to  the  needs  of 
the  town, 

Professor  F.  G.  Peabody  has  aptly  said  in  this  connection  words 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  remember:  "The  problem  of  charity  de- 
mands two  elements,  each  perfectly  distinct  and  each  absolutely 
essential.  One  element  is  the  method  of  charity:  the  other  is  its 
motive.  The  method  must  be  the  method  of  business.  It  must 
not  conflict  with  economic  principles.  It  must  conform  to  them, 
and  re-enforce  them.  The  motive,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  that 
of  ethics, —  the  same  sense  of  brotherhood  which  once  satisfied 
itself  in  almsgiving,  precisely  as  active  in  its  influence,  but  disci- 
plined in  its  use."  It  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  unprofitable 
for  one  to  offer  arguments  here  to-night  as  to  what  might  seem  to 
him  to  be  theoretically  the  best  method  of  relief  in  the  case  we  are 
considering. 

The  best  method  is  that  which  is  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
feasible,  and  that  method  can  only  be  found  by  experience.  There- 
fore, I  am  here  only  to  do  what  the  work  of  all  this  Convention  — 
rightly  called  a  Conference — is  intended  to  do, —  bring  together,  as 
best  I  may,  for  your  consideration,  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
each  of  us  in  our  own  little  corner,  and  amid  our  own  circumstances, 
has  answered  the  question. 

The  method  of  relief  falls  into  the  two  departments  of  organiza- 
tion and  relief  work.  At  first  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mere  formation 
of  the  societies  had  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  relief  to  be 
given,  and  that  one  might  adopt  one  form  of  organization  and  one 
another,  and  yet  their  work  be  the  same.  But  in  the  name  now  gen- 
erally adopted,  that  of  "  Charity  Organization  Society,"  we  find  the 
recognition  of  the  need  of  a  preliminary  work  to  be  done  by  the  so- 
ciety within  itself  before  it  enters  on  relief  work.  To  quote  from  Mr 
A.  G.  Warner's  valuable  book  on  American  Charities  :  "'  It  should  l> 
observed  that  the  charity  organizationist,  properly  so  called,  is  e- 
sentially  a  man  who  will  not  consent  to  be  buried    under  detail 
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Neither  the  work  of  friendly  visiting  nor  the  pushing  of  penny  provi- 
dent schemes,  nor  the  operation  of  a  wood-yard,  and,  most  of  all,  not 
the  giving  of  relief,  will  he  allow  to  distract  him  from  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field,  and  from  the  endeavor  to  improve  by  better  co-ordina- 
tion the  charitable  efforts  of  the  community.  He  is  determined 
that  the  field  shall  be  covered  with  some  measure  of  adequacy,  and 
that  charitable  forces  shall  not  be  wasted  in  competitive  and  mis- 
directed efforts."  This  co-ordinating  of  the  various  departments  of 
moral  effort  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  local  society  here 
in  New  Haven,  its  board  of  directors  being  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  New  Haven  Aid  Society,  United  Workers,  New  Haven 
Orphan  Asylum,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Leila  Day 
Nursery,  Home  for  Friendless,  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  the 
German  Society,  New  Haven  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  the  town 
police  department,  city  courts,  churches,  and  the  community  at 
large.  In  such  a  combined  force  as  this,  surely,  the  work  which  the 
society  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  declares  that  charity  should  do  should 
be  thoroughly  and  intelligently  done, — "  Investigate,  relieve  promptly, 
permit  nowise  alms  to  the  unworthy,  raise  into  independence,  save 
children  from  pauperism."  But,  for  a  fuller  example  still  of  this 
method  of  organization,  Denver  stands  conspicuous  among  our 
smaller  cities,  and  seems  thus  far  to  have  answered  our  question  the 
most  satisfactorily  of  us  all.  The  society  reports  fifteen  benevolent 
societies  co-operating  with  and  also  receiving  appropriations  from 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  list  is  an  instructive  one ; 
namely,  Day  Nursery,  Ladies'  Relief  Association,  Denver  Orphans' 
Home,  Denver  Flower  Mission,  Tabernacle  Free  Dispensary,  Ho- 
moeopathic Free  Dispensary,  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Chil- 
dren, North  Denver  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Hebrew  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Society,  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
i  Society,  House  of  Good  Shepherd,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Colorado 

'  Humane  Society,  and    St.    Luke's    Hospital ;     also,    as    "  honorary 

members,"  the  mayor,  ministers,  chairman  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, sheriff  of  county,  chief  of  police,  president  of  State 
Board  of  Charities,  chairman  of  Health  Board,  and  county  and 
city  physicians.  It  has  a  weekly  conference,  and  boasts  of  a  com- 
plete circle  of  charities.  It  spent  $20,648.09  in  1892-93,  of  which 
$3,600  was  at  the  Central  Office.  Its  receipts  from  the  city  were 
$9,999.96,    and   from    subscribers    $10,524.       The   trustees   of   the 
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charity  fund  are  empowered  to  have  charge  of  all  collections  and 
distributions  of  the  funds  subscribed  to  the  organizations  which 
co-operate  with  the  society,  appoint  sub-committees,  and  employ 
such  persona  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  funds  subscribed,  and  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  annual  distributions  of  the  funds  which  come  in  their  posses- 
sion as  in  their  judgment  they  may  deem  wise  and  proper  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organization.  They  also  receive  annually  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  co-operating 
society,  and  have  power  to  ask  for  a  report  at  any  time.  Two  addi- 
tional things  are  worthy  of  note :  that  this  society,  although  so  com- 
pletely  co-operative,  yet  finds  it  needful  to  employ  a  relief  fund  of 
its  own,  and  also  that  it  is  in  close  touch  with  the  city  officials.  On 
this  last  point  the  mayor  of  Denver  says :  "  The  society  saves  city 
officials  a  vast  amount  of  money,  as  it  investigates  cases  we  could 
not.  We  rely  so  much  on  the  society  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with." 

To  pass  now  from  this  interesting  object-lesson  of  what   we  may 
call  the  best  method  of  organization  for  relief  where  it  may  be  possi- 
ble in  any  degree  to  attain  it,  let  us  consider  finally  the  work  which 
outside  of    that  of  co-operating  societies  the  Charily  Organization 
Society  may  best  do  in  the  care  of  the  poor.     It  is  of  wide  range  and 
most  inspiring  character  as  we  read  of  it  in  the  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous cities.     It  is  at  one  lime  bent  on  removing  conditions  which  may 
produce    poverty    and    crime,    at    another    intended    to    punish    the 
wrong-doer  and  protect  the  innocent  and  suffering,  at  still  another 
it  is  comforting  the  sick  and  educating  and  guarding  the  characters 
of  the  young.     When  all  is  good,  who  can  say  what  is  best?     The 
whole  list  of  wonderfully  wise  ways  which  our   men  and  women  are    J 
taking  of  raising  and  blessing  their  fellows  in  this  glorious  century    ,' 
of  ours  is,  as  a  grand  whole,  the  record  of  what  we  want  to  know,  the    ' 
best    method    of  relief.     I    find    nothing   to    omit   and    nothing    to 
choose.     Like  all  life,  each  part  taken  alone  is  petty,   but  all  to- 
gether is  great  and  divine.     Some  things  in  it  we  already  know  of, 
others  we  need  to  know  of.     I  will  give  them  to  you  just  as   I  hav 
found  them  in  each  city's  earnest  work,  trusting  to  your  thoughts  t 
interpret  their  value  to  you. 

Filchburg  has  a  loan  closet  and  a  department  for  repairing  a 
selling  of  half-worn  clothing,  also  a  system  of  sending  plain  w< 
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to  the  homes  of  the  women.  There  is  also  instruction  given  in 
home  nursing.  An  auxiliary  committee  has  also  been  formed,  com- 
posed of  men  from  the  various  shops  in  whom  the  employers  and 
the  employees  have  confidence,  who  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
society  in  their  respective  places  of  work.  An  intereresting  con- 
nection with  the  overseers  of  the  poor  has  been  formed.  All  new 
applicants  for  aid,  with  a  residence  in  the  city,  are  referred  by 
them  to  the  society ;  and,  if  slight  aid  has  been  given  by  the  city, 
the  society  pays  the  bill,  and  the  man's  name  is  stricken  from  the 
pauper  list.  By  this  means  about  one  hundred  families  have  been 
saved  from  becoming  paupers. 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  we  find  a  desire  for  a  pawn-brokers'  associa- 
tion, there  being  loans  of  from  f  lo  to  $50  at  150  per  cent,  interest 

Newburg,  N.Y.,  has  a  library  of  reference,  a  fund  for  supplying 
milk  and  delicacies  to  the  slCk,  and  lectures  on  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  1 

Orange,  N.J.,  maintains  night  lodging-houses,  with  tickets  at  ten 
cents  each ;  also  free  kindergartens,  a  coal  club,  a  work  and  sales 
committee,  kitchen  school,  and  sewing  school. 

Denver  has  an  employment  bureau  and  a  visiting  nurse. 

Wilmington,  Del,,  has  a  wood-yard,  a  clean  towel  supply,  a  self- 
supporting  fund,  a  penny  provident  fund,  country  week,  sick-diet 
kitchen,  fuel  savings  fund,  and  woman's  library. 

Plainfield,  N.J.,  carries  on  a  mothers'  class. 

Springfield  has  a  rag-carpet  industry,  and  has  just  procured 
loans  of  pieces  of  land  for  cultivation  by  the  poor. 

Pittsfield  has  a  standing  committee  of  men  and  women  to  pro- 
cure employment.  Newport  gives  bulbs  and  seeds.  Thus  far  have 
methods  suggested  themselves  as  the  work  has  developed.  But 
there  are  two  evils  yet  to  be  remedied,  for  which  methods  of  re- 
lief have  not  yet  been  found.  One  is  the  old  familiar  one  of  drink, 
the  short  sentences  with  which  now  it  is  punished  leaving  but  short 
intervals  for  the  repairing  and  elevation  of  the  drunkard's  family. 
The  other  evil  is  idleness,  to  which  the  whole  system  of  outdoor 
relief  contributes  steadily,  so  long  as  it  exacts  no  labor  in  return  for 
the  aid  given. 

This  method  of  relief  which  we  find  here  existing  in  our  small 
cities,  with  its  close  investigation  and  yet  sympathetic  care  and 
friendly  visiting,  is,  to  my  mind,  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 


best  method  under  the  circumstances,  but  inherently  so.  Not  that 
it  is  perfect,  as  some  day  it  may  come  to  be,  but  its  principles  and 
its  spirit  are  right.  It  is  a  happy  medium  between  (he  past  and  the 
future  of  the  city's  life.  It  is  protecting  it  in  its  dangers  of  rapid 
growth,  while  it  is  perpetuating  all  that  was  best  in  its  village  nelgh- 
borliness  of  old  days.  It  must  grow,  as  are  the  duty  and  right  of 
everything  which  lives  ;  but  it  has  not  to  be  superseded  by  something 
better.  It  will  hold  its  own  as  the  city  grows,  and  questions  its  use- 
fulness more  and  more.  But  one  thing  it  must  do.  As  one  worker 
has  well  said,  "  We  have  not  done  enough  to  improve  the  quality  of 
this  life  we  are  guarding  so  carefully."  It  must  struggle  persist- 
ently to  get  above  the  material,  and  see  the  soul  in  every  man. 
That  is  the  one  peril  of  a  method  anywhere,  and  especially  is  it 
dangerous  to  use  method  in  dealing  with  our  fellow-men.  That  is 
where  the  rebellion  of  our  critics,  both  among  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
starts, —  in  the  instinctive  shrinking  of  the  soul  from  method.  We 
need  our  brother's  warning  constantly,  and  let  us  remember  always 
the  quality  of  life  more  than  quantity.  "  It  is  an  easy  matter,"  says 
some  one,  "  to  minister  to  physical  wants ;  but  to  re-create  a  person, 
to  restore  lost  manhood  and  womanhood,  is  a  labor  of  love  that 
requires  patience,  wisdom,  courage,  nerve."  Carlyle  tells  us  of 
•■  the  gift  of  life  which  a  man  can  have  but  once ;  for  he  waited  for  a 
whole  eternity  to  be  born,  and  now  has  a  whole  eternity  waiting  to 
see  what  he  will  do  when  born."  We  must  teach  man  always  the 
aspiration  of  Browning,  that  flesh  may  help  the  soul ;  — 
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OUTDOOR   PUBLIC   RELIEF  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY   THOMAS    F.    RING, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PARTICULAR  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ST.   VINCENT  DE  PAUL 

SOCIETY,   BOSTON. 

Public  relief  of  the  poor  in  Massachusetts  is  a  duty  placed  upon 
a  board  in  each  city  and  town,  known  as  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
Except  in  the  city  of  Boston  the  overseers  have  also  charge  of  the 
almshouses. 

Outdoor  public  relief  is  mandatory.  The  law  provides  that  the 
overseers  shall  relieve  all  poor  in  their  cities  and  towns  who  stand  in 
need  of  such  relief.  The  extent,  nature,  and  duration  of  the  assist- 
ance depend  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  applicant.  If  he 
has  a  settlement  in  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  the  cost  of  partial 
support  is  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  the  town's  poor.  If  he 
has  a  settlement  in  one  town,  but  lives  in  another  in  the  State,  the 
town  in  which  he  lives  will  give  the  aid,  charging  the  cost  to  the  town 
in  which  he  holds  a  settlement,  at  the  same  time  notifying  the  latter 
town  or  city.  If  the  applicant  has  no  settlement  in  any  city  or 
town  in  the  Commonwealth,  temporary  aid  may  be  given  by  the  town 
overseers,  the  cost  being  charged  to  the  State,  notice  being  sent  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charity.  The  State  Board  will  allow  a  limited 
amount  to  be  expended  in  outdoor  aid,  but  reserves  the  right  to 
order  it  stopped  and  to  direct  the  transfer  of  the  applicant  to  some 
State  almshouse  at  any  time. 

To  cover  the  case  of  temporary  as  given  once  to  some  needy  per- 
son passing  through  the  city,  the  Boston  overseers  have  allowed  the 
payment  of  small  amounts  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board.     Within  this  list  all  the  outdoor  poor  are  comprised. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  with  a  long-standing  custom,  sanctioned  by 
law  and  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  public  purse,  in  considering  out- 
door public  relief.  If  honestly  and  carefully  administered,  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  continuing  it  as  it  is  done  in  Boston,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  know  something 
of  the  practical  workings  of  outdoor  public  relief  in  Boston,  having 
served  nearly  nine  years  on  the  Board  of  Overseers.  For  thirty  years 
I  have  been  a  worker  in  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Boston, 


■  a  and  know  sonet 111 ng  o(  private  outdoor  relief  and  of  the  necessary 

relations  between  the  dispensers  of  public  outdoor  relief  and  the 
almoners  of  private  relief. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  when  a  city  has  abolished  public  out- 
door relief,  the  cause  is  more  in  the  dishonesty  of  the  oiRcials  than 
in  the  giving  of  the  aid  itself.  We  have  not  been  entirely  free  from 
trouble  on  this  score  in  Boston.  When  the  overseers  were  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  polls,  each  ward  electing  its  own  overseer,  there  was 
sharp  competition  among  the  grocers  in  some  wards  as  to  the  one  to 
whom  should  be  assigned  the  tender  and  beautiful  duly  of  giving  aid 
to  the  needy  in  that  section.  The  more  he  gave  out,  the  more  chari- 
table he  was  considered,  and  in  some  cases  the  more  profitable  it  was 
to  himself.  Now  the  mayor  nominates  and  the  aldermen  confirm 
four  citizens  each  year,  to  serve  three  years.  Two  women  are  on 
the  Board,  and  are  among  its  most  useful  members.  The  overseers 
serve  without  pay.  The  office  staff  of  clerks  and  visitors  of  course 
are  paid.  The  office  is  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  the  whole  year 
through.  Every  person  asking  for  aid  is  given  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  whether  the  applicant  comes  in  person  or  makes  his  appeal 
through  another,  the  visitors  going  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  to 
better  judge,  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  of  their  actual 
needs. 

Some  of  our  local  charity  societies  suspend  operations  during  the 
warm  weather,  many  of  our  benevolent  individuals  are  absent  in  the 
country,  or  some  other  country,  for  the  summer;  but  the  overseers 
are  always  at  hand.  Aid,  as  a  rule,  is  given  in  groceries  from  the 
storehouse  of  the  Board,  insuring  against  abuse  of  an  order  on  a 
grocer.  Applicants  living  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  store- 
house, and  able  to  carry  the  supplies,  call  for  them  at  the  store- 
house. Those  living  at  a  considerable  distance  receive  their  allow- 
ance by  express,  the  cost  of  carriage  being  paid  by  the  Board. 
Grants  in  money  are  given,  when  the  aid  in  food  or  fuel  will  not 
serve  so  well.     Shoes  or  clothing  are  not  distributed  by  the  Board. 

For  burial  expenses  the  Board  paid  in  1894,  over  four  thousand 
dollars.  The  efficiency  of  the  Board's  service  depends  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  devoted  energy  of  the  office  staff.  One  great  advantage 
in  the  public  service  of  the  outdoor  poor  is,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
training  of  the  visitors,  who  have  become  admirably  fitted  for  their 

J                          duty  by  years  of  constant  practice  under  the  eves  of  the 
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well  as  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  who  is  a  salaried  man,  always 
in  the  office. 

Reports  of  the  visitors  made  up  for  each  individual  are  carefully 
and  impartially  prepared.  The  visitor  bases  his  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  application,  on  the  legal  rights,  and  the  actual  proved 
needs  of  the  applicant.  Pending  investigation,  aid  is  not  withheld, 
but  given  at  once,  and,  until  definitely  passed  on,  is  marked  "  Prob- 
ably city  "  or  "  Probably  State,"  as  may  seem  to  be  the  case.  The 
visitor  has  no  concern  with  the  nationality  or  the  religion  of  the 
person  asking  for  aid. 

I  say  now,  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that,  while  the  outdoor  poor 
of  the  city  of  Boston  are  served  by  as  honest  and  capable  a  set  of 
public-spirited  men  and  women  as  are  doing  the  work  to-day,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  disband  the  Board  or  to  abandon  outdoor  re- 
lief through  public  channels. 

In  cases  of  unusual  emergency  the  Board  has  not  hesitated  for 
one  hour  to  place  itself  in  the  front  of  the  conflict  and  to  put  its 
whole  strength  in  instant  play.  An  inundation  of  part  of  our  tity 
filled  the  streets  with  water  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  so  that  the 
lower  stories  in  some  places  were  submerged.  A  thousand  families 
in  this  way  were  in  want  of  immediate  supplies  of  food  and  fuel.  The 
Board  at  once  put  all  its  visitors,  familiar  with  the  district,  at  work, 
employed  temporary  help,  and  sent  boats  through  the  streets  with 
needed  supplies  to  all  who  required  them.  The  local  charitable 
organizations  fell  into  line,  and,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
overseers,  worked  for  a  week  or  more,  until  the  danger  had  passed. 
Last  year  a  fire  swept  through  a  district  full  of  wooden  houses  occu- 
pied by  our  humbler  people.  The  same  organization  that  went 
through  the  flood  to  their  relief  now  went  through  the  fire,  the  local 
charities  co-operating  until  the  emergency  was  over.  With  us  there 
is  no  rivalry  between  public  agency  for  outdoor  relief  and  private 
agencies.  We  have  come,  by  association,  to  know  there  is  a  field 
for  each,  though  the  same  field  may  at  times  be  occupied  in  common, 
to  the  increased  advantage  of  the  poor,  whom  both  serve.  I  have 
found  on  the  part  of  the  paid  public  visitor  in  our  city  as  true  and 
tender  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  as  I  find  in  the  average 
of  the  volunteer  visitors,  and,  taken  man  for  man,  the  trained  public 
visitor  is  a  more  judicious  and  wiser  helper  than  the  average  vol- 
unteer visitor,  whose  zeal  is  greater  than  his  experience. 
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Long  training  and  hard  experience  are  needed  to  properly  lit  any 
one  to  do  good  visiting  among  our  poor,  whether  the  visitor  works 
for  salary  or  from  love  only.  Though  our  overseers  are  not  paid, 
iheygive  much  time  and  thought  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  Any 
complaint,  however  trifling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  at  once  and 
carefully  investigated.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  any  officer  to  disre- 
gard the  warning  his  first  offence  would  bring  on  him. 

The  same  Board  has  charge  of  the  Temporary  Home  for  Women 
and  Children,  and  the  Wayfarer's  Lodge  for  Men.  It  has  charge  of 
trust  funds  amounting  to  $700,000,  placed  in  its  hands  as  a  corpo- 
ration, for  distinct  purposes  in  relief-worlt.  The  Board  is  not  a 
stepping-stone  to  political  advancement,  and  its  traditions  are  all 
against  jobbery  or  junketing.  Membership  means  hard  work,  many 
cares,  and  small  thanks. 

As  to  co-operation  in  charitable  work  in  Boston,  the  public  and 
most  of  the  private  charities  are  centred  in  the  Charity  Building. 
Co-operation  has  grown  out  of  neighborhood  and  pleasant  per- 
sonal relations  between  officers  of  the  various  societies  and  the 
public  officers.  No  prescribed  lines  are  set.  Each  calls  on  the  other 
as  it  may  have  need.  A  reciprocity  of  interests  has  established  a  sort 
of  communion  of  thoughts  and  works. 

The  Provident  Association  gives  clothes  and  shoes  and  other  aid 
to  help  out  the  overseers  and  the  other  societies.  The  Associated 
Charities  are  busy  among  all,  going  to  one  or  the  other  as  there  may 
be  occasion.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  has  two  paid  agents  in 
its  office  in  the  Charity  Building,  acting  in  co-operation  with  public 
and  private  charities  whenever  there  is  need  for  it.  Tlie  Industrial 
Aid  finds  employment  for  persons  sent  in  from  other  societies, 
without  any  printed  schedule,  the  various  charities,  public  . 
private,  have  reached  a  way  of  working  together  ;  and,  as  time  j 
on,  and  they  know  more  of  each  other,  co-operation  will  becom 
more  frequent  and  effective. 

In  saying  that  public  outdoor  relief,  as  administered  by  the  ov- J 
seers  of  the  poor  in  Boston,  is  honestly  andefficienlly  managed,  L  f 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  public  outdoor  relief  thr(^-J 
municipal  or  State  officials  to  be  the  best  method  of  dispensin 
form  of  aid.  To  my  mind  the  best  method  is  found  in  the  per-a 
friendship  of  wise  and  competent  private  individuals,  who  gi 
own  time  as  well  as  their  own  money,  when  needed,  to  the 
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woman  struggling  in  the  toils  of  distress.  When  our  Lord  said  that 
the  love  of  our  neighbor  is  next  to  the  love  of  God,  he  gave  to  each 
of  us  a  mission  to  the  needy.  *'  Go,  thou,  and  do  likewise,"  is  not 
a  mere  counsel  or  suggestion :  it  is  a  command ;  and  in  the  Great 
Day  each  of  us  must  stand  alone,  face  to  face  with  the  Judge,  and 
must  answer  him  how  we  have  kept,  or  how  we  have  neglected,  his 
command  in  this  respect. 

At  the  head  of  all  forms  of  material  relief  I  place  personal  visita- 
tion to  the  distressed.  In  the  home  of  the  poor,  and  not  in  our  own 
home  nor  in  our  office,  but  under  the  roof  of  the  poor  man's  house, 
let  us  work  out  our  mission  to  the  poor.  Here  in  private  we  may 
see  the  print  of  the  nails  that  have  wounded  his  life.  Here  we  lift 
from  his  head  the  crown  of  thorns  that  tortures  and  blinds  him. 
Here  let  us  give  our  brother  our  best  counsel,  our  love,  and,  when 
needed,  what  material  aid  we  can  of  ourselves  bestow  or  procure  for 
him. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Friendship,  sympathy, 
strength,  and  fresh  hope  we  can  freely  give,  and  be  none  the  poorer, 
but  the  richer,  for  giving. 

But  personal  service,  though  the  best,  has  its  limitations.  One 
cannot,  in  justice  to  himself  or  to  other  duties,  always  visit  nor 
always  give.  Hence  association  with  kindred  spirits  in  charitable 
societies  becomes  a  necessity  to  most  of  us.  Each  can  contribute 
some  of  his  time,  his  money,  or  his  counsel  for  the  common  good  of 
the  whole ;  and  this  accumulation  goes  out  to  the  poor  as  the  offer- 
ing of  each  one. 

Saint  Thomas  says,  "Charity,  chief  of  the  virtues,  ceases  to  be 
even  a  virtue,  when  wise  order  is  missing  from  it."     Probably  none 
are  better  qualified  to  heartily  indorse  this  saying  of  the  angelic 
j  doctor  than  this  Conference  of  Charities.     The  very  purpose  of  this 

Conference  is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  to  suggest  the 
wisest  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Each  one  who  speaks  here 
adds  his  mite  to  the  common  stock  of  information.  He  does  more 
than'  that :  he  gives  to  every  worker  in  the  cause  of  charity  renewed 
strength  in  the  thought  that  he  is  not  working  alone.  To  rescue  a 
boy  or  girl  from  a  life  of  vice  and  misery  is  to  add  to  the  happy 
homes  of  our  country,  to  raise  up  a  good  citizen,  to  give  another 
good  woman  as  a  crown  and  a  blessing  to  a  fireside.  Think  of 
their  children  stretching  out  into  generations  of  good  men  and  good 
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women  I  Who  c 
God,  the  common  Father  of  i 
the  seed  of  great  good  is  sow 
devote  more  of  our  life  to  a 
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country . 

meetings  like  this  that 
Some  of  us  may  highly 
;  charily  than  before,  and  in  such 


meetings  as  this  the  way  to  do  good  work  is  made  clear  to  us. 

Members  of  the  Conference  of  Charities,  who  from  al!  over  this 
fair  land  of  ours  have  come  to  counsel  and  encourage  one  another  ia 
the  cause  of  our  delinquent,  our  dependent,  and  defective  fellow- 
beings,  you  who  voluntarily  have  become  as  eyes  for  them  who 
blind,  who  speak  for  some  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  who 
aim  to  be  a  strength  to  the  weak,  a  shield  against  those  who  would 
oppress  them,  to  you  I  express  the  earnest  wish  that  the  widening 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  may  yearly  add  to  your  numbers  and  incn 
your  strength.  May  the  wisdom  of  your  counsel  become  so  ap- 
parent that  your  influence  for  good  shall  be  felt  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
affecting  public  as  well  as  private  action  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
complex  problems  of  charity  and  correction  ! 

I  am  grateful  that  an  opportunity  has  been  given  me  to  take  even 
a  small  part  in  the  meeting,  and  shall  go  home  to  my  own  work  the 
stronger  and  better  for  personal  contact  with  the  members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities, 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  RELIEF  IN  CHICAGO. 

THE  BEST  I'ROtiRAM  FOR  FUTURE  RELIEF.  1 

BV    REV.    C.    G.    TRUSDELL,    D.D, 

We  limit  public  rehef  in  Chicago  to  the  arrangements  made  by  tfi.^= 
county  commissioners  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  I  do  not  say  pa.x;^ 
pers,  for  I  do  not  like  the  word  as  applied  to  poor  people  generalV^ 
The  term  "  poor  "  may  include  paupers  and  sometimes  criminals,  V  ■  -3; 
the  great  proportion  of  the  poor  people  in  Chicago  are  neither  c^-^^ 
inals  nor  paupers.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  number  of  those  ~ 
permanently  and  willingly  depend  upon  charity,  or  who  seek  tc* 
by  fraud  and  indolence,  is  as  one  to  ten  of  the  whole  number  ^z:^^^^ 
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respectable  unfortunate  poor,  who  are  usually  self-supporting,  and    i 
who  always  make  the  best  effort  at  self-support  of  which  they  are    . 
capable.     They  ask  for  temporary  aid  only  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies ;  and,  when  the  emergency  is  past,  they  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
dependent  and  become  again  self-supporting. 

The  county  provides  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief, —  indoor  for  ( 
those  who  can  be  better  treated  in  institutions,  and  outdoor  for  those  J 
who  can  be  better  treated  at  their  homes. 

The  following  institutions  are  connected  with  the  system  of  indoor  ' 
relief ;  namely,  a  general  hospital,  an  infirmary  for  chronic  invalids 
and  incurables,  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  another  for  contagious 
diseases,  and  an  almshouse  for  the  aged  and  permanently  dependent 
who  are  neither  sick  nor  insane.  The  capacity  of  all  these  institu- 
tions is,  in  round  numbers,  four  thousand.  They  are  all  generally 
full,  except  the  almshouse  in  summer.  They  carry  a  total  of  about 
five  hundred  names  on  their  pay-rolls.  How  many  are  actually  em- 
ployed 1  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

The  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  furnishings  for  these  institu- 
tions is  not  far  from  fj.ooo.ooo.  The  total  cost  of  operating  them 
is  ^700,000  per  annum. 

Public  outdoor  relief  is  administered  through  an  officer  known  as 
the  county  agent  and  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners.  He 
has  an  office  and  storehouse  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  a  corps 
of  clerks,  book-keepers,  and  visitors,  together  with  a  number  of  physi- 
cians who  attend  to  the  sick  poor.  This  county  agent  issues  pro- 
visions, fuel,  and  shoes,  also  gives  orders  on  the  county  undertaker 
for  interment,  and  in  special  cases  furnishes  transportation.  He 
gives  no  money,  bedding,  or  clothing,  under  any  circumstances. 

The  general  monthly  allowance  of  outdoor  relief  for  one  family  is 
a  2S'lb.  sack  of  flour,  five  pounds  of  corn  beef,  five  pounds  of  beans, 
three  of  rice,  five  of  oatmeal,  one-half  of  coffee  and  tea,  one  bar  of 
soap,  and,  in  the  winter,  one-half  ton  of  soft  coal.  The  allowance  is 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  the  measure 
of  disability,  large  famiUes  receiving  twice  this  ration. 

The  appropriation  to  the  coimty  agent's  office  generally  averages 
Jtoo.ooo  per  annum  for  supplies  and  $25,000  for  expenses.  Tiiis, 
I  think,  covers  all  that  is  technically  embraced  in  public  relief  In 
Chicago. 

In  the  "Directory  of  Chicago  Charities,"  published  last  year  by  I 
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the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities  and  CoTreclion, 
there  are  enumerated  two  hundred  private  charitable  institutions  and 
societies,  enclusive  of  churches.  This  enumeration  includes  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  homes  for  the  friendless,  the  aged,  incurables, 
crippled  children,  asylums,  refuges,  reformatories,  training  schools, 
missions,  kindergartens,  cr&ches,  university  settlements,  and  special 
relief  societies  of  the  different  fraternities  and  nationalities. 

The  name  of  the  society  or  iastitution  generally  defines  its  nature 
and  limitations,  so  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  danger  of  duplication. 

The  only  genera!  relief  society,  which  undertakes  to  administer 
relief  to  all  deserving  needy  persons  for  whom  no  other  provision  is 
made,  is  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society, 

This  society  is  entirely  free  from  political  or  sectarian  control, 
and  in  the  administration  of  its  charity  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
nationality,  color,  or  creed.  It  aims  lo  do  promptly  and  adequately 
whatever  seems  absolutely  necessary  in  any  given  case  lo  prevent  or 
to  relieve  distress.  It  does  not  handle  supplies  of  food  or  fuel,  but 
gives  money,  bedding,  clothing,  and  shoes. 

It  owns  large  privileges  in  the  various  private  hospitals,  in  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  the  Old  People's  Home,  on  account  of 
having  advanced  to  them  large  sums  of  money;  and,  through  these 
institutions,  the  society  accomplishes  a  vast  amount  of  work. 

The  objects  and  methods  of  this  society  are  briefly  outlined  in  its 
special  charter,  granted  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1857,  also  in  its 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  in  its  general  rules  and  rules  for 
visitors.     Section  2  of  its  charter  reads  as  follows :  — 

Section  2.^  The  objects  of  this  corporation  shall  be  strictly  of  an 
eleemosynary  nature.  They  shall  be  to  provide  a  permanent,  effi- 
cient, and  practical  mode  of  administering  and  distributing  the 
private  charities  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  to  examine  and  estabhsh 
the  necessary  means  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information  o£ 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  of  said  city,  and  putting  into 
practical  and  efficient  operation  the  best  system  of  relieving  and  pre — 
venting  want  and  pauperism  therein. 

Section  1  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows :  — 

I.  In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  society  as  indicated  in  t  __ 
act  of  incorporation,  it  shall  be  the  end  aimed  at,  not  only  to  alT*- — -■_ 
temporary-  relief  to  the  destitute,  but  also,  by  rendering  lunely  c< —  — 
sel  and  assistance  to  deserving  but  indigent  persons,  to  place  %I^^B 
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above  the  necessity  of  aid  ;  and,  without  positively  limiting  itself 
any  one  class  in  the  distribution  of  its  charities,  the  society  sh; 
discriminate  in  favor  of  those  in  whom  habits  of  temperance,  indus-' 
try,  and  thrift  give  promise  of  permanent  benefit  from  the  aid  fur- 
nished, and  shall  not  embrace  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations  such 
as  are  the  proper  subjects  for  the  poorhouse  or  for  the  action  of  the 
county  officers. 

By-law  No.  13  provides  that  "there  shall  be  a  Committee  on 
Hospitals  and  Homes,  consisting  o£  three  members,  which  shall  have 
charge  of  the  relations  of  this  society  to  the  various  hospitals  and 
homes  of  the  city  as  have  received  endowment  appropriations  from 
this  society." 

By-law  No.  15.  A  Committee  on  Co-operation,  consisting  of  three 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  maintain  and  strengthen  friendly 
relations  between  this  and  other  charitable  societies,  associations,  or 
agencies,  local  and  in  other  cities,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
largest  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  this  society. 
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Each  applicant  for  relief  is  entitled  to  charity  until  a  careful  ex- 
amination proves  the  contrary. 

Relief  is  to  be  given  only  after  a  personal  investigation  of  eacb 
case  by  visitation  and  inquiry  by  the  superintendent  or  authorized 
visitor. 

Relief  to  be  discontinued  to  those  who  manifest  a  purpose  to 
depend  on  alms  rather  than  their  own  exertions  for  support. 

Able-bodied  men  are  not  regarded  as  proper  subjects  for  relief 
but  will  be  furnished  employment  directly  by  the  superintendent  or 
sent  to  reliable  employment  agents,  with  whom  the  society  co-oper- 
ates. 

Applicants  having  claims  on  other  charities  are  to  be  furnished 
with  a  card  directing  them  to  the  same. 

It  is  an  absolute  condition  of  relief  by  this  society  that  all  persona 
receiving  aid  are  not  to  ask  alms  or  assistance  of  the  public,  either 
on  the  street,  at  residences,  or  places  of  business. 

In  all  cases  where  families  or  persons,  on  account  of  want  of  em- 
ployment, have  been  aided  by  this  Society  through  a  winter,  and  are 
by  us  offered  situations,  either  in  the  city  or  country,  adapted  to  their 
condition  in  life,  with  aid  to  reach  such  situations,  which  they  refuse 
to  accept,  no  further  relief  shall  be  extended  to  them. 

This  society  operates  two  wood-yards.  It  has  not,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  refused  any  sober,  single,  able-bodied  man  an  opportir- 
nily  to  earn  board  and  lodging  for  a  limited  time,  by  working  four 
or  five  hours  a  day,  leaving  him  the  rest  of  the  time  wherein  to  find 
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dignantly  decline 
The  wood-yards 
ceptionally  hard  y 
of  the  large 
ferred  to  rei 


paying  them  every  night  in  cash.     Some  earn 
are  content  to  earn  80  cents,  60  cents,  and  some 
But  many,  both  married  and  single,  in- 
k  altogether. 

e  nearly  self-supporting.     Last  year  was  an  ex- 

in  Chicago  on  account  of  scarcity  of  work  and 

mber  of  men  attracted  to  ihe  World's  Fair  who  pre- 

and  take  the  chances  in  Chicago  rather  than  return 


where. 


The  wood-yards  were  run 
epresents  the   system  of 


to  their  former  homes  or  to  go  else 
that  year  at  a  loss  of  about  $io,ooo. 

The  foregoing  pretty  fairly  and  fully  1 
relief  in  Chicago  in  ordinary  times. 

In  times  of  depression  or  of  special  emergencies,  as,  for  example, 
in  1874-75  or  in  1893-94,  when  the  country  was  passing  through  a 
grave  financial  and  industrial  crisis,  the  resources  of  all  charitable 
societies  were  taxed  to  their  utmost.  It  would  not  have  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  meet  all  reasonable  demands,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unwar- 
ranted excitement  created  by  certain  alarmists  and  sensation-mongers 
who  exaggerated  the  number  and  sufferings  of  the  unemployed. 

Early  in  September,  1893,  several  weeks  before  the  World's  Fair 
closed,  a  cry  was  raised  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  out  of 
employment  in  Chicago,  and  that  the  families  of  many  of  them  were 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  one  million 
dollars  for  relief.  .\  house  to  house  canvass  was  made,  and  the  real 
state  of  the  case  disclosed.  It  was  found  that  no  such  distress  ex- 
isted. There  were  a  great  many  idle  men  in  Chicago,  principally 
strangers  and  adventurers,  A  large  number  of  resident  mechanics 
and  laborers  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  completion  of  the 
World's  Fair  Buildings.  But  it  was  midsummer,  and  no  unusual 
degree  of  suffering  was  apparent.  The  proposition  to  raise  one 
million  dollars  for  relief  for  Ihe  coming  winter  no  doubt  confirme<? 
many  in  their  purpose  to  remain,  and  brought  many  others  t 
Chicago  to  share  in  the  distribution. 

This  proposition  to  raise  a  large  sum,  and  to  inaugurate  mcasuwr 
for  relief  on  a  gigantic  scale,  failed  because   the  necessity  for 
doing  was  not  apparent.     A  few  months  later  a  Citizens'  Relief 
sociation  was  organized,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  ^       . 
for  unemployed  men.     When  rooms  were  opened,  under  the  au&-^  ^ 
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of  this  association,  to  supply  food  and  shelter,  an  enumeration  was 
made,  and  the  estimated  100,000  shrank  to  20,000.  As  soon  as  it 
was  clearly  established  that  work  was  to  be  the  condition  of  relief, 
the  number  was  further  reduced  to  about  4,000. 

The  Citizens'  Association  raised  about  $135,000.  During  the 
winter  there  was  expended  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  would  work  at 
cleaning  the  streets  about  $100,000.  The  balance  raised  by  the 
Citizens'  Association  was  distributed  among  the  regular  established 
charities  of  the  city  and  in  such  other  directions  as  seemed  proper. 

As  usual,  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  had  the  money  and 
machinery  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it.  With  returning  spring  the 
transient  population  disappeared,  and  business  resumed  its  usual 
channels ;  and  the  summer  left  no  traces  of  the  perils,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  threatened  the  city  during  the  winter. 

The  experience  of  that  winter  had  its  advantages.  It  aroused 
public  sentiment,  and  directed  the  thought  and  effort  of  many  citizens 
toward  sociological  study  and  philanthropic  enterprise. 

The  women  of  the  city  were  important  auxiliaries  in  inquiring 
into  the  wants  of  and  providing  work  for  women.  The  Woman's 
Club,  comprising  in  its  membership  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
women  of  Chicago,  and  several  other  existing  women's  clubs,  to- 
gether with  some  new  ones  organized  by  women  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  helping  women  and  children,  did  much  to  allay  excitement 
and  to  furnish  support  to  thousands,  many  of  them  widows  and  de- 
serted women  with  families. 

Co-operation  has  always  been  practised  by  the  county,  or  public 
relief,  and  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society;  and  the  lines  of 
division  between  them  are  clearly  defined.  Interment,  at  the  charge 
of  the  county,  is  made  on  the  county  agent's  order,  by  the  coimty 
undertaker,  in  a  potter's  field,  at  contract  price  of  something  less 
than  $1  per  subject.  The  interments  furnished  by  the  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  are  made  through  a  private  undertaker,  in  quite  a 
different  manner,  in  any  cemetery  preferred  by  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  an  average  cost  of  $20. 

There  is  little  danger  of  conflict  or  duplication  between  the  county 
agent  and  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  or  between  the 
society  and  any  of  the  other  charitable  organizations  in  Chicago. 
A  practical  and  free  interchange  of  courtesies  prevails  among  ail 
these  bodies. 
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The  system  practised  in  Chicago  has  worked  well  there  during  my 
acquaintance  with  it  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Other  systems 
may  work  better  elsewhere  :  and,  for  all  1  know,  some  improvement 
might  be  introduced  in  Chicago. 

When  the  law  of  gravitation  shall  be  suspended,  so  that  men  will 
not  fall  from  buildings  or  into  elevator  shafts  or  under  grinding  car- 
wheels  :  when  trusts  and  monopolies  are  abolished,  and  workmen  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  the  profits ;  when  strikes  are  no  more  or  are 
conducted  without  malicious  destruction  of  property  and  intimida- 
tion; when  reckless  men  cease  to  abandon  their  families,  in  order  to 
throw  them  upon  charity;  when  women  are  paid  a  fair  price  for  their 
work  instead  of  having  life  ground  out  by  sweat-shops  ;  when  liquor 
saloons  are  abolished,  and  men  use  their  earnings  for  the  support  of 
their  families  instead  of  squandering  them  in  gambling  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  when  chattel  mortgage  brokers  are  satisfied  with  legal  interest, 
and  landlords  of  tumble-down  rookeries  are  as  anxious  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  their  tenants  as  they  are  prompt  to  collect  the 
rent ;  when  flood  and  fire,  pestilence  and  war,  cease  their  destruction, 
—  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  poverty  and  distress  disappear,  and, 
with  them,  the  necessity  for  relief. 


THE   GERMAN    -INNER   MISSION." 


BV    PROFESSOR    C.    R.    HENDERSON. 

The  German  "  Inner  Mission  "  is  a  social  movement  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  our  century.     We  cannot  copy  it  in  America  because  the 
social  conditions  are  very  different  in  the  two  countries,  but  we  can      I 
learn  from  its  methods  and  be  stimulated  by  its  spirit.     The  com- 
parative method  of  study,  which  has  already  achieved  such  splendid. 
results  in  biology  and  philology,  gives  promise  of  equal  fruitfulnes^i, 
in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  and   practical  arts.     The    pccu'^_ 
iarides  and  one-sided  eccentricities  of  the  solitary  worker  are  cc»— 
reeled  by  local,  Slate,  and  national  conferences,  and  still  more  ~^^ 
study  of  foreign   movements.     The  temporary  and    accidental  ea^^ 
ments  are  eliminated,  and  the   broadly  human  elements  and  pcr-^cr-;^ 
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nent  principles  are  discovered.  The  comparative  method  puts  firm 
ground  under  our  feet.  In  n  country  like  America,  which  has  so 
large  a  foreign  element,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that  we  should 
consider  the  methods,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  the  nations  whose 
poor  are  coming  in  such  vast  numbers  to  our  shores.  Happily,  we 
seem  to  be  approaching  a  time  when  sectarian  differences  are  less 
likely  to  cloud  the  judgment,  and  when  unbelief  is  willing  to  deal 
justly  with  the  substantial  social  fact  called  "  the  church." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  issue,  it  is  apparent  that  church 
charity  is  likely  to  be  an  important  factor  during  the  next  genera- 
tion. From  the  beginning  works  of  charity  have  been  an  essential 
part  of  church  life.  Since  the  Reformation  a  system  of  Slate  relief 
has  grown  up  in  all  civilized  nations,  but  without  destroying  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  The  exact  boundaries  of  State  and  private 
relief,  the  special  and  peculiar  functions  of  each,  must  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  must  remain  a  matter  for  discussion  and  adjust- 
ment. Hut  we  have  already  reached  some  fairly  definite  principles 
for  our  conduct. 

The  soaaiistic  criticism  of  all  private  and  especially  of  church 
charity  is  not  likely  to  make  any  radical  change  within  a  period 
which  practical  people  can  consider.  Modifications  of  human  nat- 
ure and  of  social  conditions  are  always  in  process  of  becoming,  but 
they  are  slower  than  most  socialists  think.  Even  under  a  system  as 
comfortable  as  they  paint  in  their  economic  romances,  there  will  be 
orphans,  widows,  insane,  weak,  crippled,  and  vicious  persons,  who 
will  require  not  only  physical  support,  but  also  the  personal  and 
organized  assistance  of  some  form  of  social  sympathy.  The  social- 
ist is  right  when  he  affirms  that  almsgiving  can  never  cloak  a 
criminal  neglect  of  necessary  economic  and  political  change;  but 
he  is  wrong  in  his  wholesale  condemnation  of  charity,  and  in  his 
sometimes  materialistic  conception  of  human  needs, 

Looking  directly  at  social  life  in  the  United  States,  we  see  power- 
ful currents  of  benevolent  purpose  in  the  churches.  Religious  liea! 
is  taking  the  form  of  humane  endeavor.  Interest  in  theological  con- 
troversy is  dying  out.  Denominational  rivalry  is  manifested  m  so- 
cial action  rather  than  in  polemics.  Biblical  and  historical  criticism 
has  compelled  Christian  people  to  find  the  foundations  of  their  faith 
in  the  actual  life  of  love  in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  historical 
arguments  for  an  ancient  fact. 
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The  example  of  Catholic  and  Hebrew  charities  has  stirred  the 
rich  Protestant  churches  to  similar  benevolent  enterprise.  The  rise 
of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  similar  organizations 
lias  liberated  a  new  force  of  social  beneficence  which  will  require 
wise  direction.  In  the  mean  time  the  corruption  of  the  -'spoils 
system"  has  invaded  our  public  relief,  and  produced  abuser  which 
emphasize  the  need  of  attention  from  all  good  citizens.  All  these 
movements  of  thought  and  effort  demand  adjustment  and  reconciiia- 
non  in  the  interest  of  society.  This  National  Conference  stands  for 
iuch  a  reconciliation. 

The  German  Inner  Mission:  its  Activities, 

A  full  account  of  the  activities  of  the  German  Inner  Mission  would 
require  a  volume,  such  as  that  of  I'astor  Schafer's  Leitfaden.  The 
chief  topics  of  his  book  will  give  a  survey  of  the  range  of  these 
church  charities  of  the  religious  establishment.  In  connection  with 
societies  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
but  bound  together  and  to  the  State  church  by  moral  lies,  we  see  a 
great  number  of  ministries  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  endangered. 
These  are  all  supported  by  private  contributions,  secured  by  appeals 
to  religion,  conscience,  sympathy,  and,  possibly,  to  denominational 
interests  and  fear  of  the  Social  Democrats.  It  is  rare  in  any  human 
enterprise  to  see  a  good  work  done  from  absolutely  pure  motives. 
But  we  may  well  believe  that  the  best  motives  are  dominant  when 
we  see  the  extent  and  the  spirit  of  these  institutions. 

There  is  the  group  of  arrangements  for  the  education  of  children, 
as  day  nurseries,  kindergartens,  Sunday-schools,  orphanages 
tieties,  and  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls.  The  Inner  Mis 
seeks  to  promote  the  education  and  protection  of  youth  by  n 
(if  schools  in  household  economy,  boarding-houses,  ai 
It  organizes  agencies  for  the  rescue  of  the  depraved,  erring  girig 
wanderers,  drunkards.  It  offers  friendly  help  to  those  who  are  ] 
special  moral  peril,  as  sailors  and  emigrants. 

It  has  institutions  for  the  sick  and  the  defective, —  the  blind,  dej 
mutes,  cripples,  feeble  children,  the  insane.  It  supplies  interesil 
and  elevated  reading  by  means  of  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  \ 
portage.  It  enters  more  and  more  into  the  life  of  existing  ina 
lutions  and  social  movements  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  \ 
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and  directing  thought  to  the  social  causes  of  suffering.  Hence  we 
find  Sunday-rest  leagues,  organized  efforts  to  improve  school  instruc- 
tion, tenement-house  reforms,  popular  savings-banks,  rooms  for 
rational  recreations.  The  Germans  are,  in  a  high  degree,  intolerant 
of  quackery,  so  their  Inner  Mission  provides  agencies  for  educating 
and  training  their  workers,  as  teachers,  nurses,  deaconesses, 
brothers,  and  voluntary  helpers. 

The  Inner  Mission  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  of  private  and 
church  charity  in  Germany.  Each  denomination,  each  trade,  each 
political  party,  one  might  say,  and  many  social  groups  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  poor. 

Hence  the  need  of  co-operation  has  been  felt  in  Germany  as  in 
Elngland  and  America. 

The  German  Association  for  Poor  Relief  and  Benevolence,  which 
corresponds  in  some  sense  to  our  National  Conference,  has  struggled 
with  this  problem  of  co-operation  for  several  years.  The  discussions 
of  1 89 1  (led  by  Dr.  Miinsterberg  and  Dr.  Rothfels)  and  of  1894  are 
particularly  valuable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
entire  unanimity.  In  fact,  all  extremes  and  intermediate  shades  of 
opinion  come  to  light.  There  are  some  who  would  put  an  end  to 
church  charity  if  they  could  do  so,  and  some  who  would  abolish  all 
outdoor  public  relief  and  let  the  church  care  for  the  dependants  in 
their  homes. 

But,  perhaps,  the  following  statement  will  be  found  to  correspond 
nearly  to  the  judgment  of  most  practical  men :  The  establishment 
of  a  connection  between  public  and  private  poor  relief  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  necessary. 

The  centralization  of  all  public  and  private  poor  relief,  or  of  the 
latter  alone,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  unsuitable  means  for 
the  establishment  of  such  relations,  but  also,  in  consideration  of  the 
occasion  and  the  purpose  of  poor  relief,  is  to  be  rejected  as  in- 
jurious. 

Benevolent  enterprises  of  the  same  kind  should  be  brought  into 
union,  and  those  of  different  kinds  should  co-operate  under  a 
common  direction.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  a  reciprocal  representa- 
tion of  the  organs  of  public  and  private  poor  relief  in  the  direction 
of  all  charities. 

It  is  desirable  to  establish  a  means  of  exchange  of  opinions 
between   the   various   agencies   of   charity   and   of    information    in 
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respect  to  the  objects  of  each  institution,  by  conferences  and* 
change  of  reports.     I'here  should  be  a  place  of  information  acct 
aible  to  all  the  agencies  of  benevolence. 

Ail  injurious  and  useless  schemes  of  benevolence  should  be  s 
aside,  if  necessary  by  legal  measures. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  private  charity,  by  support  for  two  year 
often  enables  a  pauper  to  secure  a  settlement  to  which  he  is  not  e 
titled,  it  is  suggested  that  legal  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  th 
abuse. 

In  respect  to  the  field  of  private  charity  it  was  suggested :  — 

That  private  charity  must  be  regarded  simply  as  a  supplement 
official  relief. 

That  it  should  be  concentrated  on  the  effort  to  prevent  a  pers< 
in  misfortune  from  becoming  a  public  charge. 

That  it  should  seek  to  avoid  the  social  humiliation  and  pain  i 
volved  in  cases  where  publicity  would  bring  social  ruin. 

That  private  charity  should  act  in  co-operation  with  public  relie 
especially  when  it  does  not  assume  entire  charge  and  responsibilit 

That  private  charity  should  not  make  the  income  of  the  dependai 
superior  to  thai  of  self-supporting  neighbors. 

That  the  dependants  who  require  sharp  police  superintendeni 
should  be  left  to  the  public  authorities. 

That  non-residents  should  not  be  assisted  without  the  knowledf 
and  consent  of  the  public  officers  of  relief.  Private  benevolem 
may  extend  to  all  the  life  relations  of  the  poor,  and  touch  such  neet 
as  sanitary  conditions,  housing,  education  of  children,  instruction 
technical  processes.  The  dispensers  of  charity  are  social  physiciai 
who  are  dealing  with  a  complicated  social  disease,  and  charlatans  q 
great  injury.  Visitors  must  be  taught  and  trained.  Unity,  and  1 
brutal  competitive  strife  in  this  holy  work,  must  characterize  J 
humanitarian  enterprises.     (Eberty.) 

The  system  of  State  and  communal  relief  is  the  basis  of  all  ^ 
man  beneficence.      In  most  of  the  cities  some  form  of  the  " 
feld  "  system,  or,  more  properly,  some  form  ol  individual  treatj 
under  an   organized   method,   has  been    established, 
testimony  is  that  efficient  voluntary  visitors  can  be  found  I 
ate  with  the  paid  officials  in  the  administration  of  relief  funds.  J 
fessor  Peabody's  article  in  the  Forum,  on  this  subject,  has 
the  essential  points  here  \  and  the  Chicago  Congress  of 
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the  method  full  discussion.  If  outdoor  public  relief  is  to  continue  in 
American  cities,  the  Associated  Charities  will  be  compelled  to  work 
for  the  introduction  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  German 
system.     To  do  this,  they  will  simply  carry  out  their  present  policy. 

The  German  Inner  Mission  practically  takes  the  communal  out- 
door relief  for  granted.  Its  work  sometimes  crosses  municipal  and 
parish  methods ;  but,  in  general,  it  does  a  distinct  kind  of  work.  Its 
friends  believe  that  the  influence  of  its  trained  workers  is  felt  in  a 
helpful  way  in  public  institutions.  Certainly,  history  teaches  that 
competition  of  methods  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  service  of 
each  form.  Ulhom  quotes  with  approval  the  resolution  of  the 
Frankfort  Congress  of  1857  :  "  Poor  relief  by  civil  authorities,  by 
church  officers,  and  by  free  associations,  are  in  their  place  and 
measure  justified ;  and  they  should  work  organically  together." 

Some  of  the  chief  lessons  for  American  church  charity  suggested 
by  the  Inner  Mission  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  condensed  para- 
graphs :  — 

1 .  The  churches  and  ministry  of  America  should  be  more  largely 
represented  in  our  National  Conference.  The  churches  should 
make  this  possible  by  appointing  delegates,  and,  when  necessary, 
providing  for  their  expenses.  The  Conference  itself  has  always 
opened  a  hospitable  door  to  the  ministry. 

2.  The  ministry  and  the  leading  laymen  need  to  be  educated  in 
the  history  and  methods  of  charity,  in  order  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands of  the  next  generation. 

3.  While  the  church  would  produce  nothing  but  hypocrisy  by  be- 
coming a  direct  administrator  of.  public  material  relief,  it  may  sup- 
ply the  moral  forces  which,  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree,  go 
with  the  agencies  of  public  relief.  Chalmers  and  Roscher  have 
strongly  insisted  that  material  and  spiritual  help  cannot  go  through 
the  same  channels  at  the  same  time  without  injury.  But  both 
these  great  souls  insisted  on  the  need  of  both  forms  of  humane  help. 

4.  The  Associations  of  Charities  may,  without  danger  from  secta- 
rian strife,  employ  the  church  organizations  to  secure  visitors  and 
to  provide  a  helpful  and  natural  community  life  for  discouraged 
families.  The  district  work  in  Chicago,  in  the  severe  winter  of 
1893-94,  was  chiefly  an  organization  of  churches. 

5.  The  church  movements  in  the  United  States  called  the  "Insti- 
tutional" or  **Open    Church,"  the  "Christian   Workers,"   and  the 
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Salvation  Army,  are  examples  of  a  large  social  work  which  needs 
be  unified,  consolidated,  and  brought  into  intelligent  and  ham 
nious  relations  with  the  public  relief  system. 

This  can  never  be  accomplished  by  force  or  by  law,  but  only 
the  diffusion  of  sound  teaching  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Associat 
Charities. 

6.  The  influence  of  this  Conference  is  needed  to  secure 
thorough  and  technical  training  for  church  servants  who  require  su 
discipline,  especially  nurses  of  the  sick.  Professor  Warner  has  < 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  churches  will  provide  capable  nurs 
for  Iheir  hospitals  and  for  visiting  among  the  poor.  His  doubt 
justified  by  past  experience,  and  should  act  as  a  goad  lo  the  cc 
science  of  the  churches.  A  few  fatal  cases  arising  from  the  ignuran 
of  some  church  workers  would  do  immense  damage  to  the  cause 
religion  and  of  charity.  The  German  Inner  Mission  is  seeking 
set  an  example  to  the  world  in  this  direction.  It  may  become  neci 
sary  to  require  government  certificates  of  ability  in  labor  which  ( 
mands  skill.     That  would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable. 

7.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  freedom  of  American  life  perm 
the  church,  far  more  than  in  Germany,  to  act  upon  the  life  of  pub 
institutions.  Here  also  is  a  crying  social  need.  In  many  places  t 
community  provides  liberally  for  the  merely  animal  wants  of  t 
poor ;  but  its  poorhouses  often  become  magazines  of  "  c< 
storage,"  its  prisons  and  lock-ups  are  frequently  out  of  touch  1 
the  higher  influences  of  society,  its  officers  are  left  to  perfoi 
duties  without  the  cheer  and  inspiration  of  those  who  represent  J 
highest  interests  of  human  life. 

8.  As  the  ideal  toward  which  we  should  strive,  we  may  set  beJ 
us  a  (omplcle  iinil  real  parish  system  for  each  community. 
seem  almost  insane  to  suggest  that  every  town  should  be  one  pj 
or  an  organized  community  of  spiritual  parishes.  The  discordT 
wilfulness  of  denominational  life  are  very  strong.  But  the 
leaders  of  Germany  are  keeping  this  ideal  in  mind  am 
toward  it ;  and  the  various  federations  of  churches  for  hui 
and  spiritual  work  already  actually  in  prosperous  life  ir 
prove  that  this  ideal  is  even  now  a  practical  force  in  the  benj 
religious  agencies  of  our  country.  May  the  discussiom 
National  Conference  help  to  develop  this  hopeful  tendency,  ; 
it  wise  direction ! 
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The  Association  of  Charities  offers  a  social  organ  for  the  beginning 
of  this  parish  system.  There  all  is  free.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
compel  a  union  of  really  unlike  elements,  but  a  means  of  common 
representation  in  a  work  recognized  by  all  as  a  religious  duty  is 
given  to  those  who  are  ready  to  use  it.  Its  mere  existence  is  an 
incentive  to  that  union  of  humane  spirits  which  is  the  growing  ideal 
of  our  age. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  MOVEMENT: 
TENDENCY  AND  ITS  DUTY. 

BV   JEFFREY    H.    liRACKETT.    PH.D.,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Since  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing 
Mendicity,  the  first  Charity  Organization  Society,  was  formed  in 
London,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  societies 
under  that  name,  or  a  kindred  name,  have  been  formed,  nearly  all 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  To  dwell  lo-night  in  a 
congratulatory  vein  on  figures  which  show  merely  much  good  ac- 
complished would  seem  to  me  to  be  unworthy  this  occasion.  Three- 
fifths  of  all  these  societies  belong  to  the  United  States.  The  oldest 
one  is  but  eighteen  years  old,  more  than  half  are  under  ten  years, 
several  have  died  in  infancy.  The  Charity  Organization  movement] 
is  in  its  youth,  its  formative  period.  Let  us  who  represent  itd 
guides  in  America  —  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  in  a 
sure  knowledge  of  great  good  accomplished  and  in  hope  of  greateJ 
good  to  come  —  examine  carefully  its  tendencies.  Then,  if  v 
faults,  let  us  try  to  do  away  with  them ;  if  we  find  higher 
us  try  to  do  them. 

The  object  of  the  Charity  Organization  movement,  as  | 
start  in  London,  was  the  diminution  of  poverty  and  pauperisr 
co-operation  of  benevolent  forces  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  tod 
ing  charity  and  benevolence.     The  details  of  method  then  adojj 
have  largely  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  A,  B,  C,—  the 
investigation,  the  adequacy  of  relief,  elc.     But  permit  me  to 
you  that  they  included  these  :  that  working  centres  should  be  " 
use  being  made  of  local  interest  and   knowledge;  that  the  v 
individuals,  volunteers,  personal  service,  is  one  of  the  t 
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of  Charity  Organization,  and  is  to  be  stimulated  by  it ;  that  material 
relief,  when  needed,  is  to  come  from  the  organization  direct  only 
when  it  cannot  be  had  from  other  sources,  and  is  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  loans ;  and,  lastly,  the  thought  that  underlies 
all,  that  any  temporary  aid  should  tend  to  the  permanent  advan- 
tage of  the  receiver,  and  so  to  the  lessening  of  poverty  and 
pauperism. 

We  are  more  indirectly  interested  in  the  question,  what  has  been 
the  tendency  in  these  twenty-seven  years  of  the  societies  in  Great 
Britain,  than  directly  concerned  with  it.  Conditions  vary,  and 
they  no  doubt  have  their  own  problems  to  solve.  But  human  nat- 
ure is  much  the  same  the  world  over.  Reports  of  over  sixty  British 
societies  for  organizing  chanty  show  that  nearly  all  of  them  deal 
largely  in  direct  gifts  of  material  relief.  A  few  have  provided  work- 
tests  or  work-relief ;  but  more  have  given  food  to  vagrants  or  have 
promoted  the  use  of  free-food  tickets,  etc.  Co-operation  and  vol- 
unteer work  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  as  yet  not  highly  developed.  We 
turn  from  these  reports  with  a  sense  of  filial  veneration  for  the  Lon- 
don society  and  its  great  work,  with  the  conviction  that  real  charity 
is  growing  in  Great  Britain,  but  with  another  warning,  that  there  is 
little  in  a  mere  name,  that  societies,  like  men,  tend  to  fall  away  from 
high  principles. 

And  how  is  it  with  us  in  America  ?  The  object  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization movement  is  the  same  the  world  over.  Are  the  methods 
which  we  are  following,  to  reach  it,  the  best  methods }  First,  as  to 
relief,  for  the  stand  which  a  society  takes  on  relief  affects  every 
aspect  of  its  work.  A  majority  of  us  —  a  bare  majority,  indeed, 
counting  societies,  but  a  strong  majority  if  greater  weight  be  given  to 
the  leading  societies  and  workers  —  proclaim  and  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  no  general  fund  for  material  relief,  of  procuring  such 
relief,  when  needed,  from  others  who  give  it.  A  very  few  have  es- 
tablished auxiliary  relief  funds,  kept  separate  from  their  own  treas- 
uries. All  of  us  believe,  of  course,  that  assistance  to  the  needy  to 
get  regular  work  is  better  than  any  material  relief.  Some  of  us,  as 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  proclaim  it  as  one  of  our  aims. 
Vet  the  society  in  Brooklyn  alone,  last  year,  secured  permanent  work 
for  almost  as  many,  if  not  as  many,  persons  as  all  the  other  societies 
in  the  country  put  together.  At  least  seventeen  societies  —  a  notice- 
able increase  —  now  maintain  wood-yards,  work-rooms,  or  other  agen 
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cies  for  directly  providing  relief  by  work,  partly  for  wanderers,  parti 
for  wanderers  and  residents.  At  least  nine  in  1893-94  and  seve 
(some  the  same,  some  others)  in  1894-95  provided  emergency  relie 
by  work.     As  many  more  handled  the  distribution  of  special  funds. 

Next,  as  to  co-operation.  Nearly  all  societies  report  that  it  is  Jr 
creasing.  Most  of  those  in  communities  where  there  is  pubUc  oui 
door  relief  report  friendly  or  mutually  helpful  relations  with  th 
officials.  But  answers  to  specific  questions  as  to  details  show  tha 
co-operation  consists  so  far  very  much  more  in  our  making  inves 
tigations  for  others  than  in  our  securing  assistance  from  then 
even  in  reports  of  what  they  do.  Some  societies  seem  to  be  makin 
little  or  no  effor.t  to  get  such  reports.  Especially  noticeable  is  th 
lack  of  intimate  relations  with  churches  and  individuals, —  thos 
sources  of  much  harmful  relief,  if  working  apart,  those  sources  of  th 
best  relief,  in  both  material  and  personal  service,  if  we  can  secur 
them  as  allies. 

How,  now,  do  we  stand  as  to  personal  service?  Nearly  alt  soc 
eties  mention  in  their  aims  the  promotion  of  "friendly  visiting. 
The  number  of  visitors  has  increased  in  (he  past  few  years;  an- 
happily,  this  increase  is  not  confined  lo  a  few  large  cities. 
there  ate  noticeable  exceptions  here.  The  oldest  large  sot 
and  also  the  society  in  the  largest  city  in  the  land,  have  but  fa 
In  one  city  of  nearly  300,000  persons,  a  society  thirteen  yc 
old  has  none.  In  another  city  of  over  100,000  persons,  ; 
eleven  years  old  has  given  up  this  form  of  volunteer  work  after  I 
years'  trial ;  and  several  societies  in  small  communities  report  dLfl 
ishing  numbers.  As  to  the  character  of  friendly  visiting  worlc 
majority  of  visitors  seem  to  feel  that  their  only  duty  is  lo  s 
families  through  some  immediate  need. 

Lastly,  what  of  educational  work  —  the  spreading  of  knowl 
wiser    methods    of    benevolent    activity  f     Much    has    been 
Many  a  community  owes  a  debt  to  its  Charity  Organization  i 
—  a  debt  nonetheless  large  because  often  little  realized  a.i 
dom  repaid.     Some  of  this  has  been  done,  directly,  by  instil 
established  or  special  efforts    made  by  societies ;    some 
by  independent  agencies  promoted  by  them.     Much  of  ii 
accomplished  by  one  form    of    volunteer   work,  that    of 
members  and  managers.     To  recite  it  all  would  be  like  g 
mer's  catalogues  of  ships  and  heroes. 
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Such,  in  brief,  has  betn  the  tendency  of  ihe  Charity  Organization 
movement  in  America.  We  have  gone  a  little  way  up  the  steep  hill- 
side i  but  already  some  have  wandered  from  the  path,  a  few  have 
given  up  and  turned  back.  To  play  the  pedagogue  or  prophet  is 
often  a  thankless  task;  but  I  venture  to  speak  out  frankly  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught  us,  which 
we  must  heed. 

We  should  stand  firm  on  the  rock,  on  which  most  of  us  have 
chosen  to  stand,  of  not  dealing  directly  in  material  relief.  If  we 
do,  we  shall  secure  that  relief,  when  it  is  needed,  all  the  more 
gladly;  but,  above  all,  we  shall  cultivate  the  habit  of  helping  the 
needy  to  get  work,  and  a  dozen  things  of  greater  price  than  alms. 
To  get  funds  for  material  relief,  and  to  dispense  it,  is  the  easiest 
way;  but  it  is  not  the  best  way.  And  let  us  try  to  stand  firm  in  dull 
times  as  well  as  good  times.  So-called  emergencies  are  usually  ex- 
aggerated, especially  by  the  notion  (too  often  promoted,  for  selfish 
ends,  by  newspapers  and  others)  that  relief  cannot  be  secured  in 
quiet  ways  for  those  who  merit  it.  Golden  Books  and  Loan  and 
Grant  Funds  must  be  carefully  guarded ;  for  ihey  tend  lo  grow,  in 
dull  times,  in  both  size  and  permanence.  In  securing  needed  re- 
lief, we  should  look  first  lo  relatives,  friends,  individuals,  churches, 
and  should  turn,  as  a  last  resource  only,  to  large  relief  societies  and 
public  aid.  To  turn  to  some  convenient  official  is  easier,  but  to 
rouse  to  activity  or  to  turn  from  wasteful  use  the  aid  of  individual 
or  church  is  far  better.  There  ts  too  much  tendency  to-day  to 
look  upon  the  public  purse  as  the  resource  for  all  needs ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  churches  and  small  bands  of  workers  and  individ- 
uals are  to  be  found  the  highest  exponents  of  charity,  those  who 
will  give  not  merely  of  their  means,  but  of  their  time  and  energy. 

Some  of  our  societies  show  a  marked  tendency  to  centraUzation, 
to  mere  officialism.  Believe  me,  this  is  most  dangerous.  In  the 
local  divisions,  the  districts,  should  meet  together  the  representa- 
tives of  local  bodies  and  the  local  benevolent  workers,  full  of  local 
interest  and  knowledge.  Churches  and  little  societies  and  individ- 
uals have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  persuaded  —  and  they  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  persuaded  soon  —  lo  report  officially  the  benevolent  work 
they  do,  in  order  to  build  up,  in  some  distant  ofilice,  any  system  of 
registration.  But  the  best  workers  in  the  churches,  in  the  King's 
Daughters,    and    in    this   and  that    little    group,    and    many   single 
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workers,  can  be  brought  iato  the  district  offices,  to  learn  by 
tion,  from  experience,  how  much  our  methods  will  help  them  and 
help  the  poor,  and  so  lo  learn  how  to  help  us  lo  real  co-operation. 
Without  such  co-operation,  how  can  wasteful  and  harmful  relief  be 
avoided?  The  springs  of  our  work  lie  in  the  districts.  Dry  these 
up,  and  the  whole  stream  will  narrow.  Irt  this  respect  the  London 
sociely  sets  us  a  splendid  example,  which  we,  by  keeping  our  stsind 
of  not  giving  material  relief,  may  safely  follow, 

I  speak  last  of  another  general  method  of  work,  because  it  seems 
to  me  lo  be,  with  all  that  has  been  done  along  its  lines,  the  one  that 
we  most  neglect.     Yet  it  is  most  vital.     Perhaps  for  this  reason  the 
London  society  now  puts    first,  of   its    methods  for   improving  the 
condition   of   the  poor,  the  "propagation    of    sound  principles  and 
views  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  charity,"     The  education  of 
public  opinion  lo  ide.is  of  true  benevolence  I     Each  individual  that 
we  help  up  and  on  is  a  means  to  this  end;  but  I  think  that  our 
critics  are  often  just  in    saying  that,  while  we  are  busy  over  little 
things,  we  omit  matters    of   great    weight.     Are  we  moving    a    few 
individuals  to  healthy  homes,  and  yet  leaving,  without  protest  per- 
haps, the  unfit  houses  for  others  to  occupy  ?     Are  various  agencies  — 
such,  for  example,  as  dispensaries  —  giving  away  things,  largely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  promoters,  and  to  the  detriment  of  multitudes  who 
can  and  should  pay  for  what  they  get?     Are  first  offenders  being 
turned    into    criminals   by  close    contact    with   criminals?     Are  we 
doling  out  alms  to  ignorant  men  and  women  staggering  under  debt, 
when  we    should  on     the  one    hand    educate     them,    and    on    thej 
other  hand    stop  the    exorbitant  usury?     I    do  not  believe  that 
are  doing  ail    we    can,  by    our  influence    as  societies    and    as 
dividuals,    to    abolish    all    conditions    which    depress,   and    to    p 
mote  measures  which  raise    men    and  neighborhoods  and  comn 
nilies.     In   most  of    our  cities  and  towns  official  outdoor  relief 
given.       In    some   the    amount    has   been    lessened. 
Boston,    for    instance^ it    has  increased,     Brooklyn,    Philadelpl 
Baltimore,    and  Memphis  —  certainly,    types    of    cities  different, 
size  and  in  many  conditions — report  no  such  relief,  with    th; 
that  there  is  none.     Can  the  other  societies  justify  its 
their  communities?     What  effect  d:)es  it  have  on  their  object, 
diminution  of  poverty  and  pauperism? 

Through  al!  this,— for  fighting  down  [he  need  of  alms,  for  se 
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material  aid,  when  necessary,  in  the  wisest  way,  for  real  co-operation, 
for  educating  public  opinion, —  personal  service  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. As  it  is  the  basis  of  true  charity  work,  we  must  first  and  fore- 
most seek  its  aid.  We,  of  all  persons,  must  not  give  the  idea  that 
charity  can  be  done  by  mere  officialism  or  mechanism.  Neglect  of  the 
element  of  personality  in  both  officials  and  volunteers  has  wrecked 
some  of  our  societies.  A  society  for  organizing  charity  is  not  like 
many  things, —  a  bank,  an  insurance  company, —  which  most  men  be- 
lieve are  absolutely  necessary,  and  which,  because  profitable,  one  or 
another  good  business  man  will  manage  well.  To  establish  it  is  not 
easy,  to  maintain  it  is  harder  still.  The  mere  fact  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  help  and  economy  to  all  charities  is  not  enough  to  keep  it  alive 
with  any  useful  vitality,  especially  if  lean  treasuries  and  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  fears  of  ''red  tape,"  etc.,  make  charitable  bodies  and 
churches  lukewarm  to  it.  The  higher  are  the  methods  it  follows,  the 
harder  is  its  way.  An  energetic  and  tactful  official  —  one  who 
knows  what  Charity  Organization  means  and  is  doing  elsewhere  — 
is  no  less  necessary  than  are  painstaking  and  public-spirited  volun- 
teers as  managers,  who  will  make  it,  not  everybody's  business,  but 
their  business.  The  wise  direction  of  benevolent  forces  is  not  like 
the  American  politician's  idea  of  public  office, —  something  that  any- 
body can  do.  The  lives  of  some  of  our  societies  show  fiuctuations 
down  and  up,  from  practical  disorganization  to  high  efficiency, 
according  to  the  personal  element,  to  those  in  whose  hands  they 
chanced  to  be. 

There  is  one  more  question  to  be  asked,  but  not  answered  here ; 
for  the  answer  must  vary  with  the  peculiar  conditions  in  each  com- 
munity. Do  not  some  of  us  at  times  subordinate  to  ease  and  peace, 
or  a  petty  co-operation,  the  great  and  helpful  results  which  might 
come  from  a  campaign  of  education  ?  The  cause  of  charity  is  suf- 
fering almost  as  much  to-day  from  ignorance  and  indifference  in  the 
management  of  institutions  and  societies  as  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  suffering  from  the  venality  of  bad  citizens  and  the  indif- 
ference of  so-called  good  citizens.  A  prominent  charity  worker  once 
likened  the  model  Charity  Organization  society  to  a  union  railroad 
depot,  the  terminus  of  all  the  charities  of  a  city.  The  simile  would 
be  good,  to  my  mind,  provided  all  the  charities  be  good.  But  what 
if  some  of  these  charities,  by  ignorance  and  antiquated  methods,  are 
working  against  the  very  aim  of  organized  charity !     We  would  not 
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ihink  much  of  a  great  railroad  which  would  be  content  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  all  its  passengers  by  using  a  depot  together  with 
a  miserably  managed  road.  Not  peace,  but  a  sword,  has  been  and 
must  be,  at  times,  the  means  to  a  high  end.  Our  name,  especially 
"Associated  Charities,"  which  most  of  us  happily  have  taken,  ex- 
presses not  an  end,  but  a  means.  Knowing  the  end  before  us,  let 
each  society,  in  this  regard,  take  the  best  means  for  reaching  it. 

Some  of  you  may  not  agree  with  me  that  personal  service  and  the 
education  of  public  opinion  are  the  most  important  methods  in  our 
work.  If  so,  it  is  because  you  believe  that  the  Charity  Organization 
movement  can  succeed  along  the  Une  of  least  resistance.  I  believe 
that  it  can  succeed  only  along  the  line  of  most  resistance,  where  the 
hardest  work  lies.  I  do  not  wish  to  come  to  our  feast  to-night  to 
point  to  mystic  words  upon  the  wall;  but  I  solemnly  believe  that  the 
Charity  Organization  societies  must  work  harder  to  do  away  with 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  or  they  will  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting. 

Let  us  to-night  resolve  so  to  work  as  not  to  be  found  wanting. 
Much  of  the  failure  and  discouragement  that  we  know  comes  from 
the  very  loftiness  of  our  object,  and  the  high  character  of  the  only 
methods  by  which  it  can  be  reached.  We  must  strive  harder  to 
keep  that  end  in  view,  to  guide  our  way  by  those  methods.  We  must 
have  not  less  co-operation,  but  more  of  it  of  a  broader  nature,  not 
so  much  on  paper  as  with  persons  working  for  positive  results ;  not 
luss  giving  of  money,  but  more  giving  of  time  and  energy  and  intelli- 
gence; not  so  much  apathy  to  hann,  but  the  willingness  to  fight 
against  harm;  not  misconception  of  the  word  "charity,"  but  the 
effort  to  bring  it  back  to  its  God-given  meaning.  Following  these 
guides,  we  may  safety  press  on.  Then,  if  men  sneer  at  our  work  as 
"  scientific  "  charity  or  call  it  new  charity,  we  may  answer  that  char- 
ity bears  no  qualification,  and  began  when  man  first  turned  to  raise 
up  his  fellow-man.  The  sociahsts  and  the  impatient  of  every  kind, 
talking  of  cross-cut  paths  to  the  millennium,  may  call  us  slow  and 
trivial;  but  we  shall  go  on,  believing  that  we  are  in  the  right  way  — 
a  long,  tedious  way,  perhaps,  but  the  sure  way  to  lessening  poverty 
and  pauperism. 
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CONTINUED   CARE   OF   FAMILIES. 

BY    FRANCES   A.    SMITH. 

In  the  United  States,  Associated  Charities  work  has  passed  from 
infancy  into  childhood.  In  earlier  days  we  groped  doubtfully  for 
ways  and  means ;  but  now  we  are  beginning  to  work  intelligently, 
and  to  form  good  habits  in  our  methods. 

Associated  Charities  cases  can  all  be  classified  under  three 
heads, —  cases  of  degradation,  of  destitution,  and  of  conditions  requir- 
ing special  work  for  children. 

Under  the  first  must  be  considered  as  causes:  (i)  laziness ;  (2)  al- 
coholic intemperance ;  (3)  lying,  defrauding,  beggary,  shiftlessness,  a 
too  low  standard  of  life,  lack  of  economy,  family  squabbles,  ineffi- 
ciency ;  (4)  cruelty  to  or  neglect  of  children  or  relatives ;  (5)  gam- 
bling, stealing,  defrauding,  vagrancy,  illegal  liquor-selling,  cruelty  to 
animals. 

The  causes  of  destitution  are:  (i)  lack  of  work;  (2)  sickness  or 
physical  defects ;  (3)  lack  of  wage-earners  in  the  family,  or  poorly 
paid  employment ;  (4)  over-expenditure ;  (5)  degradation. 

In  special  work  with  children  our  first  attention  is  given  to  see 
that  they  grow  up  under  the  best  conditions  possible, —  moral,  intel- 
lectual, social,  industrial,  physical, —  and  that  they  enter  occupations 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  making  a  respectable  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  families  in  the  future. 

When  we  see  adverse  conditions  in  almost  every  family  under  our 
care  appearing  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  like  the  weeds  in  our 
garden,  we  must  keep  at  work  continually,  season  after  season,  pull- 
ing up  the  weeds  of  degradation  and  destitution,  cultivating  the 
thrift,  self-dependence,  industry,  virtue,  health,  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  natures  of  our  poor  friends.  If  we  hope  for  suc- 
cess in  these  human  gardens,  we  must  have  such  love,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  thoroughness,  courage,  as  Celia  Thaxter  showed  in  her 
island  garden.  As  she  studied  the  habits  of  each  plant  in  order  to 
give  it  the  essential  elements  for  growth,  so  we  carefully  and  pa- 
tiently try  to  develop  each  family  within  the  limitations  of  its  nature. 
Mrs.  Thaxter*s  book  has  many  lessons  for  us,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
learn  them  in  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  her  breezy  surroundings. 
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Thus  it  is  essential  for  every  visitor  to  start  out  with  the  idea  that 
this  friendship  for  the  family  is  to  continue.  It  could  also  be  made 
helpful  by  frequent  consultations  between  the  visitor  and  his  con- 


:  by  thi 


committee  or  its  agent 
sxampje  :  "  At  s  Clark 
ife  Ellen  and  their  four  chil- 
having  heard  that  he  is  out 
to  get  him  employment,  and 


ference.     This  could  be  wr 

for  every  family  needing  a 

Street  lives  James  Leonard  with  his 

dren.     You  may  introduce  yourself  3 

of  work.     You  may  perhaps  help  nov 

in  the  future  by  looking  out  for  the  children.     We  shall  be  glad  to 

hear  from  you  about  this  family  at  the  Conference,  Charity  Uuild- 

ing,  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  office,  or  by  letter." 

Whenever  the  family  has  been  helped  over  its  period  of  sharp 
distress,  then  comes  the  time  to  assist  in  improving  its  condition  per- 
manently. It  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  visit  a  family 
without  making  improvement,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  visit  a  family  year  after  year  without  making  permanent  im- 
provement. Only  by  this  long  acquaintance  can  the  friendly  visitor 
become  "the  visiting  friend."  Friendliness  is  helpful,  but  friendship 
is  powerful  for  good.  We  all  know  how  the  confidence  of  a  friend 
has  helped  each  one  of  us  up  into  places  we  should  never  have 
reached  alone. 

A  striking  example  occurred  once  during  a  visitor's  illness,  when 
we  were  asked  to  call  on  some  of  her  poor  people^  One  of  the 
women  we  had  not  seen  since  she  first  came  to  us  some  four  years 
before  and  we  remembered  her  distinctly  as  quite  ordinary  then. 
Imagine  our  surprise  on  finding  that  a  certain  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness akin  to  that  of  the  visitor  had  crept  into  this  woman's  life, 
and  found  expression  in  her  face  and  bearing.  Such  transformations 
cannot  take  place  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  They  are  of  slow 
growth,  but  they  are  the  best  rewards  of  friendship. 

There  are  visitors  who  find  it  difficult  to  talk  with  their  poor  fam- 
ilies.   One,  we  remember,  thought  he  could  not  speak  to  them  of  the 
opera  and  theatre,  and  so  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about. 
Edward  Everett     Hale's  "How  to  Do  It"  applies  just  as  well  to 
conversation  between  the  poor  and  well-to-do  as  it  does  to  conversa- 
tion elsewhere.     Why  not  talk,  therefore,  of  the  theatre  or  opera,  or   i 
of  anything  which  interests  us,  as  the  best  means  of  interesting  them  ?  I 
If  they  cannot  afford  these  recreations  themselves,  they  may  care  alU 
the  more  to  hear  them  described  by  others.     Often  our  poor  friendsfl 
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are  eager  tc  know  all  we  can  tell  about  ourselves.  If  we  wish  to 
secure  their  confidence,  the  safest  way  to  make  sure  of  this  is  to  give 
them  ours. 

There  are  visitors  who  keep  to  their  own  simple  and  natural  ways 
with  their  poor  as  they  do  with  their  well-to-do  friends.  One  of 
these  visitors,  an  artist,  took  an  unruly  boy  from  one  of  her  families 
to  the  Art  Museum.  In  the  same  charming  spirit  with  which  she 
entertains  her  society  friends,  she  cultivated  the  artistic  imagination 
in  this  boy.  When  he  went  home,  he  could  not  begin  again  slashing 
up  the  furniture  with  his  pocket-knife  or  beating  his  younger  brother  ; 
for  on  every  pine  chair  and  table,  as  well  as  on  his  brother's  jacket, 
arose  visions  of  a  soldier's  camp-fire  at  sunset,  of  a  cardinal  in  his 
crimson  robe  of  state,  of  three  boats  sailing  out  into  the  moonlight. 
He  soon  became  a  good  boy ;  but  the  process  of  making  him  clean 
and  neat  took  two  whole  years,  although  it  was  done  finally  by  con- 
tinued lessons  in  connection  with  situations  found  for  him  from  time 
to  time.  Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  homely  instance 
to  show  how  the  friendship  of  this  same  visitor  established  a  health- 
ful habit.  A  young  girl  went  up  to  a  country  house  for  a  vacation, 
and,  on  coming  home,  took  the  visitor  one  side,  shutting  all  the  doors, 
and  asked,  "  Do  you  brush  your  teeth  ? "  The  visitor  admitted  the 
fact.  **  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  the  mother  and  the  girls  in  the  coun- 
try brushed  their  teeth.  I  thought  it  might  be  a  notion  they  had ;  but, 
if  you  brush  yours,  it  must  be  right,  and  I  am  going  to  brush  mine." 
This  visitor  writes  :  "  It  is  only  by  the  strength  of  our  sympathies 
that  we  can  be  of  use  to  the  poor.  The  bond  is,  however,  stronger 
and  more  wholesome  when  one  is  able  to  receive  sympathy  from 
them,  and  such  small  services  as  they  wish  to  offer.  If  we  can  draw 
out  an  interest  in  our  own  way  of  life  and  occupation  or  experience 
from  people  who  never  read,  our  answers  to  their  questions  make  a 
deep  impression.  The  questions  may  appear  somewhat  indiscreet, 
but  they  are  prompted  not  so  much  by  curiosity  as  by  the  eagerness 
to  understand  something  of  the  world  outside  of  their  own.  Our 
answers  may  open  a  window  from  a  dark  room  into  the  summer 
world  of  thought  and  imagination." 

After  you  have  been  '*  the  visiting  friend,"  it  is  only  one  more 
stqp  to  liave  your  poor  friends  come  to  visit  you.  Well  do  we  re- 
mfinfrwr  tli0  lady  who  gave  the  boys  from  her  poor  family  a  standing 
iniiMiliiillP!-  tpesid  any  of  their  leisure  time  at  her  house  and  gar- 
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den.  In  this  cultivated  home  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  boys 
developed.  As  they  grew  older,  they  went  to  the  theatre  only  to  see 
Shakspere's  plays,  though  they  struggled  up  into  the  top  gallery, 
like  Charles  Lamb.  When  we  first  knew  this  family,  thirteen  years 
ago,  they  ail  ate  out  of  one  dish  on  the  floor.  Now  one  of  the  sons 
earns  ^1,700  a  year  as  a  designer,  and  the  family  owns  a  house  in 
the  suburbs. 

Often  the  relation  becomes  quile  social  between  visitor  and  fam- 
ily. At  the  conference  one  day  a  visitor  told  of  a  family  she  had 
befriended  for  five  long  years,  where  at  last  there  had  been  consid- 
erable improvement  in  cleanliness,  and  some  members  had  joined 
the  savings  society.  Some  one  asked  if  the  visitor  would  keep  on 
with  the  family.  "Oh,  yes;  but  I  only  visit  the  family  socially 
now,"  she  answered. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  visitors  impart  their  own  virtues,  how 
they  cultivate  the  intellect,  health,  industry,  self-dependence,  thrift, 
and  the  social  natures  of  their  poor  friends.  In  these  ways  and 
many  others  the  visitor  takes  up  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  trans- 
lates sentiment  into  living  acts  and  practice. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  keep  our  poor  families  from  being  pauper- 
ized, to  help  Uiem  to  save,  to  start  ihem  out  into  new  fields  of  activ- 
ity and  enjoyment,  we  should  keep  them  under  our  continued  care. 
Although  kind  and  considerate,  we  must  be  firm  and  constant. 
Conciliation  and  tact  are  essential  for  success  in  our  work;  and 
these  can  be  cultivated  in  us  and  in  our  unfortunate  friends  only  by 
a  long  personal  acquaintance  and  by  frequent  consultation  on  things 
of  interest,  finally  making  a  compact  of  friendship  and  justice  most 
powerful  for  good. 

The  more  discouraging  a  family  is.  the  more  courage  we  summon 
to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  Although  sometimes  it  takes 
a  great  while  lo  discover  them,  encouragement  and  praise  of  the 
good  points  of  a  family,  and  their  cultivation,  bring  excellent  re- 
sults. 

As  soon  as  the  visitor  and  the  family  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  have  a  hearty  laugh  together,  even  if  it  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  family,  it  is  a  great  help.  A  visitor  found  it  difficult  to  gel  on 
confidential  terms  with  one  of  her  families  until  they  happened  to 
he  talking  about  the  children's  birthdays,  when  she  was  surprised  to 
find  they  all  four  came  on  holidays, —  Washington's  Birthday,  4th 
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of  July,  Christmas,  and  Thanksgiving.  Upon  further  inquiry,  the 
woman  said  she  always  called  the  holiday  of  the  month  in  which 
each  child  was  born  the  birthday,  as  it  was  easier  to  remember. 
Then  the  woman  and  the  visitor  had  a  laugh  together  over  what 
would  have  happened  if  one  of  the  children  had  been  born  in  Oc- 
tober or  any  other  month  when  there  is  no  holiday. 

Constant  attention  is  given  to  make  the  friendly  visitor  efficient 
and  progressive.  If  the  family  moves  from  our  district,  the  visitor 
is  asked  to  continue  his  friendly  relations,  except  in  rare  instances. 
For,  if  any  charity  work  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  following  up 
to  see  the  results,  that  we  may  learn  what  plans  it  is  wise  to  try 
again  in  like  cases.  Co-operation  with  relief  societies  is  often  made 
secure  for  special  families,  if  we  can  quote  practical  results  of  long 
standing  in  similar  cases.  We  try  to  keep  growing,  even  if  we  have 
to  learn  sometimes  by  failures. 

The  continued  care  of  families  often  leads  to  the  adoption  of  new 
principles  in  our  work.  For  instance,  in  the  early  days  one  of  our  old 
women,  who  had  received  a  small  monthly  pension  from  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  for  years,  had  been  taken  off  from  public  relief,  and  the 
same  pension  given  by  a  benevolent  individual.  Her  case  had  been 
investigated  by  the  overseer's  visitor,  by  the  Associated  Charities' 
agent,  and  she  had  had  a  friendly  visitor  for  a  long  time.  Finally, 
from  a  new  landlord  we  learned  that  this  woman  had  a  daughter  who 
owned  a  six-thousand-dollar  house,  and  was  quite  able  to  provide  for 
her  mother.  This  taught  us  the  lesson  that,  where  pensions  are  given, 
investigation  should  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  pension  lasts. 
Soon  after  this  an  aged  man  and  wife  applied  for  a  pension.  True 
to  our  new  principle,  we  looked  up  their  old  bank  account,  and  to  our 
surprise  and  theirs  discovered  still  to  the  man's  credit  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars,  the  bank  having  neglected  to  enter  this  amount  on 
his  book  upon  the  death  of  a  former  wife  and  the  transfer  of  her  ac- 
count in  the  bank  to  his  name.  With  the  help  of  a  son  this  aged 
couple  still  live  on  their  savings. 

In  all  this  work  of  the  continued  care  of  families,  the  visitor  re- 
ceives the  constant  help  of  the  weekly  conference,  where  we  learn 
from  each  other,  and  of  the  daily  committee,  one  member  of  which  is 
at  the  office  every  day  to  make  action  taken  for  each  family  prompt 
and  efficient. 

Sometimes  we  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  poor  families  think 
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the  future.  Not  in  vain  are  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  They  teach 
us  how  to  protect  them,  their  children,  and  others  from  the  like  dis- 
tress in  the  future.  Already  there  are  many  forms  of  preventive 
work,  but  especially  prominent  are  the  savings  societies,  the  recent 
introduction  of  physical  and  industrial  education,  the  neighborhood 
guilds.  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  ethical  education  will 
find  its  way  into  the  schools.  Great  opportunities  are  ours  in  the 
continued  care  of  families.  May  we  have  wisdom  to  see,  and,  see- 
ing, to  act  for  the  best  good  of  the  present  and  the  coming  gen- 
erations ! 


THE   LOUISVILLE   CHARITY   ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY  AND    ITS    WORK. 

BY   W.    T.    ROLPH. 

The  Louisville  Charity  Organization  Society  was  organized  in 
January,  1884;  and  I  am  not  extravagant  in  saying  that  since  then 
it  has  had  uninterrupted  success,  increasing  its  usefulness  and  win- 
ning its  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Lomsi- 
ville  every  year  since  it  started.  The  extraordinary  work  that  it  per- 
formed during  the  great  floods  of  1893  and  1894,  and  also  in  the 
administration  of  the  relief  during  the  great  cyclone  which  occurred 
in  March  27,  1890,  of  which  relief  committee  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  advertised,  as  it  were,  its  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  not  only  strong  in  a  local  and  State  sense,  but  also  in  a  national 
way.  The  story  of  the  great  work  of  relief  incident  to  the  cyclone 
calamity,  as  told  by  myself  at  the  Baltimore  Conference,  will  per- 
haps be  remembered  by  many  of  you.  I  simply  refer  to  it  now  to 
show  that,  when  good  work  is  done,  the  public  is  ready  to  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  on  such  work. 

For  many  years  we  occupied  rented  quarters  for  our  society ;  but 
early  in  1894  one  of  our  noble-hearted  women,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Bel- 
knap, desiring  to  perpetuate  the  good  name  of  her  husband,  whose 
heart  and  influence  were  always  warm  in  behalf  of  true  charity,  pre- 
sented the  Louisville  Charity  Organization  Society  with  a  handsome 
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home  on  Walnut  Street,  admirably  situated,  with  large  grounds  run- 
ning back  to  another  street,  and,  in  addition,  an  independent  en- 
trance from  a  side  street,  thus  giving  three  separate  entrances. 

After  we  had  moved  into  our  new  quarters,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
board  to  provide  a  home  for  transients,  and  also  a  workshop  for  our 
worthy  unemployed.  The  ground  that  had  been  given  to  us  was 
large  enough  for,  the  site  of  the  building  known  as  "Wayfarers' 
Lodge."  One  of  our  noble  public-spirited  citizens,  R.  A.  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  who  has  given  largely  of  hia  means  to  philanthropy  and 
charity,  and  still  lives  to  do  more  and  see  in  his  day  how  wise 
a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  almoner,  gave  us  $5,000  for  this 
special  purpose.  This  was  supplemented  by  other  amounts  to  near 
fq.ooo;  and,  before  the  year  was  over,  we  had  erected  on  this 
ground,  though  entirely  separate  from  the  other  building,  a  large 
brick  and  stone  structure.  We  fitted  this  up  with  a  large  bath-room, 
and  dormitories  to  accommodate  over  one  hundred  sleepers,  the 
whole  completed  in  the  best  sanitary  manner.  Workshops  and 
ample  stables  for  our  horses  were  also  provided.  A  committee  from 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  on  visiting  and  inspecting  these,  pro- 
nounced them  in  all  their  details  and  methods  unequalled  in  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  property  which  we  now  own  —  as  of 
course  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Louisville 
Charity  Organization  Society,  though  operated  separately  throi^h 
committees  from  that  organization — is  $30,000;  and  there  is  not 
a  dollar  of  indebtedness  on  it.  The  buildings,  though  we  have  had 
to  deal  largely  with  a  transient  and  tramp  class  of  people,  are  as 
clean  as  any  reformatory  institution  in  the  country,  and  are  pointed 
to  with  pride  by  our  citizens. 

While  this  is  true  in  regard  lo  the  building,  what  of  the  work  done 
in  the  building,  and  through  its  agency  ? 

During  our  fiscal  year,  ending  Oct.  1,  1894,  there  were  taken  care 
of  by  this  lodge  2,837  inmates,  to  whom  were  given  39,126  meals. 
and  15,527  lodgings ;  and  these  inmates  for  that  period  cut  and  sold. 
22,545  barrels  of  kindling  wood.  From  that  date  up  to  the  first  of 
May,  which  covers  the  entire  winter  season  of  1894-95,  there  have 
been  in  this  Wayfarers'  I.^ge  2,446  inmates,  to  whom  were  giver 
12,228  lodgings  and  30,632  meals ;  and,  in  return,  they  cut  and  sole 
21,137  barrels  of  kindling.  These  lodgings  and  meals  were,  in  tf».< 
larger  portion  of  the  cases,  earned  by  the  persons  who  received  them 
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they  giving  their  labor  in  exchange.  Of  course,  we  had  a  large 
number  of  tramps,  who  were  firmly  but  kindly  treated,  and  told  they 
must  work  to  get  shelter  and  food.  Many  of  these  were  in  filth  and 
rags.  They  were  first  thoroughly  cleansed  in  a  bath-room,  their 
clothes  were  fumigated,  they  were  given  a  clean  night-gown,  and 
slept  in  a  bed  with  bed-clothes  as  clean  as  any  self-respecting  person 
would  want  to  use.  These  recipients  chopped  wood  or  did  similar 
work,  and  as  a  remuneration  received  lodging  and  meals. 

We  were,  however,  confronted  in  the  winter  of  1893  and  the 
winters  of  1894-95  with  a  different  class  from  the  tramp ;  namely, 
worthy  mechanics  who,  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  factor}', 
incident  to  the  depression  in  business,  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. These  men  wanted  neither  lodging  nor  meals.  They  were 
not  charity  applicants.  They  wanted  to  preserve  their  self-respect 
and  earn  something  to  support  their  families.  We  therefore  said  to 
them,  "  Come  into  our  workshop,  chop  the  kindling  we  put  before 
you,  and  we  will  pay  you  in  money;  and  you  can  take  this  money 
and  buy  your  groceries  or  pay  your  rent  and  support  your  family." 
This  we  did  to  the  extent  of  helping  135  families  in  1894  and  90 
families  during  the  winter  of  1894-95.  The  result  was  that  these 
worthy  citizens  were  given  honest  employment  and  thereby  pre- 
served their  self-respect.  So  grateful  were  they  that  at  the  end  of 
each  season  they  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Louisville 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

It  never  was  intended  by  our  society  that  we  should  make  a 
profit  by  such  work  as  is  carried  on  by  our  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  but  so 
systematic  was  the  work  and  so  generous  was  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  our  kindling  wood  (we  sold  it  at  usual  prices,  and  did  not 
compete  with  others  in  the  trade)  that  we  were  enabled  not  only  to 
pay  salaries,  entire  costs  of  equipment,  new  furniture,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  lodge,  but  in  the  first  year,  Oct.  i,  1894,  made  a  net 
profit  of  $11.  For  the  winter  of  1894-95  our  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  the  kindling  wood,  etc.,  have  been  $3,644,  and  our  disbursements 
have  been  $2,765,  leaving  a  balance  in  cash  of  over  eight  hundred 
dollars  and  wood  on  hand  to  the  value  of  $105.  Thus  we  are  making 
money,  though  that  is  not  our  intention,  as*  we  desire  it  all  to  go  for 
worthy  relief. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  Louisville  Charity  Organization  Society  work  proper 
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have  been  obtained  by  simply  putting  a  notice  in  our  daily  papers 
ihat  "'the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  in  need  of  funds."  In 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  personal  solicita- 
tion for  one  dollar,  The  money  comes  voluntarily  from  the  people 
who  have  seen  the  work  of  the  Louisville  Charily  Organization 
Society,  and  by  this  action  indorse  it.  The  society  will  close  its 
fiscal  year  Oct,  i,  1895,  with  a  balance  to  its  credit.  We  purpose 
in  the  ensuing  year  to  increase  still  further  the  class  of  work  that  can 
be  done  by  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  not  entering,  however,  into  compe- 
tition with  enterprises  that  are  tax-paying. 

In  so  far  as  Kentucky  is  concerned,  while  she  has  much  to 
apologize  for  and  is  oftentimes  misunderstood  by  many  of  her 
sister  States,  she  is,  in  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Charily  Organiza- 
tion Society  is  concerned,  taking  care  in  a  proper  and  legitimate 
way  of  her  own  people  who  may  suffer  from  untoward  circumstances. 
She  is  thoroughly  abreast  in  such  work,  has  lived  up  to  her  obliga- 
tions, and  certainly  deserves  a  good  record  and  name  in  this  partic- 
ular. If  this  is  true,  is  not  this  the  leaven  that  will  yet  make  her 
one  of  the  foremost  States  in  our  great  Union  ? 


IS   EMERGENCY    RELIEF    BY    WORK    WISE? 
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Lei  us  limit  our  subject.  This  paper  deals  not  with  general  relief. 
by  work,  nor  with  the  value  of  labor  tests,  nor  with  management  oV 
the  unemployed,  except  in  times  of  emergency.  The  consideration 
of  labor-yards  for  men  and  work-rooms  tor  women,  labor  farms  a.x-^ 
labor  colonies,  is  beyond  our  present  inquiry,  except  as  they  can.  ■\ 
used  when  some  industrial  change  or  some  public  calamity  brinj^-a 
special  condition  of  need. 

Shall  we  take  two  things  tor  granted:  first,  that  the  princip\« 
careful  knowledge  gained  through  investigation  and  registrati.0 
perfectly  applicable  in  times  of  emergency,  and,  indeed,  espe;< 
necessary  at  such   times;   second,   that  in   ordinary  times  relV' 
work  is  better  for  the  able-bodied  than  relief  by  alms .' 
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At  the  beginning  we  may  free  our  minds  of  one  form  of  the  pr 
lem ;    namely,   short    emergencies   created   by  sudden    disaster  i 
likely  to  recur,  as  a  fire  or  a  flood.     The  problem  in  such  times 
that  of  finding  those  who  have  truly  suffered,  and  helping  them 
escape  the  burden  which  has  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  them.     I 
all  such  times  the  dishonest  make  their  claims  heard  loudly.     The 
have  even  feigned  death  to  secure  bounty.     The  problem,  howevei 
is  a  comparatively  easy  and  simple  one ;  and  experience  is  a  sufB 
cient  guide.     Careful  investigation   and  registration,  together  with 
careful  distribution,  may  stir  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  with  no  inclination  toward  pauperism  or  toward  a  renewal 
of  such  help. 

In  eliminating  those  suspected  of  fraud,  a  labor  test  as  such  may 
be  used  helpfully;  but  further  than  this  the  principle  of  relief  by 
work  for  short  emergencies  must  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help, 
since  a  relief-by-work  scheme  takes  time  and  money  to  put  it  into 
operation,  and,  if  in  any  fair  way  all  able-bodied  sufferers  are  asked 
to  work  alike,  they  must  be  expected  to  earn  at  least  some  portion 
of  what  they  receive,  which  removes  them  from  their  regular  avoca- 
tions. This  must  delay  rather  than  hasten  quick  recuperation  from 
the  emergency. 

Let  us  concede,  therefore,  that  in  all  brief  emergencies  which 
are  well  managed,  relief  by  work  is  not  wise. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  as  a  secondary  result,  that,  if  the  aid 
given  in  time  of  brief  emergency  is  not  well  managed,  if  in  time  of 
flood  or  fire  or  earthquake  a  mob  of  would-be  philanthropists  dis- 
tribute material  in  such  rash  fashion  as  to  break  down  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  sufferers,  then  some  form  of  relief  by  work  may 
indeed  become  needful,  not  to  remove  the  direct  effect  of  the  calam- 
ity, but  to  cure  the  effect  of  wrong  giving ;  and  this  is  important.  A 
calamity  like  flood  or  earthquake  or  fire  destroys  material  goods, 
but  indiscriminate  giving  destroys  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
people ;  and  social  equilibrium  dep>ends  upon  both.  In  managing 
emergencies,  whether  short  ones  or  longer,  we  cannot  maintain  the 
social  equilibrium  without  these  two  elements,  an  economic  distribu- 
tion of  material  more  or  less  equitable,  and  the  moral  indejjendence 
of  the  people. 

But  the  real  question  is  still  before  us.  Is  relief  by  work  wise  in 
time  of  long-continued  emergencies,  such  as  industrial  depressions  ? 
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We  have  just  come  through  such  a  period,  which  has  taxed  all  chari- 
table agencies  to  the  utmost.  Many  large  cities,  both  in  England 
and  America,  have  tried  the  experiment  of  relief  by  work.  What 
are  the  results  of  this  uxperit- nee  ?  Now  that  the  dark  cioud  ap- 
pears to  be  receding,  what  are  the  lessons  of  the  storm  ?  This  - 
is  a  timely  question,  since  the  frequency  and  comparative  regularity 
of  past  depressions  hardly  lead  us  to  suppose  that  we  shall  escape 
similar  trouble  in  future. 

In  hard  times  the  burden  appears  to  fall  heaviest  upon  the  very 
poor;  and  who  can  measure  the  privation  that  the  poor  in  our  cities 
have  recently  undergone?  Those  of  us  who  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  forces  at  work  among  the  people  during  the  last  two 
years  appear  to  have  discovered  this  law, —  that  in  times  of  indus- 
trial depression  the  burden  of  curtailed  expenses,  like  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  lends  to  fall  heaviest  upon  those  least  able  to  resist. 

I  have  in  mind  a  colored  woman  with  a  blind  son  and  a  little 
grandson  to  support.  She  did  washinj:;  for  a  family  of  which  the 
man  worked  in  a  railroad  freight  office.  When  the  railway  handled 
less  freight,  it  dropped  this  man  from  its  pay-roll,  .'\fler  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  obtained  no  other  work,  his  wife  herself  did  the 
washing.  Thus  my  friend,  the  colored  woman,  with  her  blind  son, 
was  without  resources,  but  could  shift  the  burden  no  further. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  poor,  who  earn  a  small  and  sometimes 
precarious  living,  bear  the  burden,  there  appear  mixed  with  them 
the  criminal,  the  idle,  and  the  vicious,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage. 
These,  though  relatively  few  in  number,  complicate  the  question 
greatly,  since  humanity  decrees  that  they  also  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  starve  in  hard  times. 

When  an  accident  occurs  to  the  human  frame,  a  wise  physician 
will  seek  to  keep  the  body  in  a  condition  as  nearly  normal  as  possi- 
ble until  the  bad  results  have  disappeared.  We  who,  as  members 
of  the  Charily  Organization  Society,  come  to  be  social  physicians  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  need  to  bear  the  analogy  in  mind.  To  keep  the 
social  condition  as  nearly  normal  as  we  can  in  time  of  depression,  to 
improve  it  incidentally  if  we  may,  but  to  keep  it  normal  until  the  de* 
pression  is  over,  to  make  no  residuum  of  paupers  who  shall  prey 
upon  the  community,  an  affliction  to  themselves  and  to  others,  when 
more  ne.irly  normal  conditions  again  prevail, —  this  is  our  task. 

With  the  great  body  of  the  poor  to  deal  with,  both  men  and  women, 
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with  their  great  diversity  of  character,  with  the  need  of  comparative 
haste,  with  work  as  the  normal  condition  before  the  emergency  and 
after,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  maintain  the  social  equilibrium  through 
a  period  of  several  pressing  months  or  a  year  without  work  ?  Has 
it  not  been  the  universal  experience  in  large  cities  that  work  has 
been  provided  because  it  has  been  necessary  and  vital  to  two  main 
factors  in  the  situation,  namely,  the  equable  distribution  of  material 
and  the  maintenance  of  moral  independence  ? 

But  this  is  only  half.  As,  in  all  relief,  intelligence  is  more  impor- 
tant than  amount,  so  in  emergency  relief  by  work,  the  employment 
given  may  be  wise  or  unwise  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence 
of  its  administration.  It  is  important  to  note  that  private  may  differ 
from  public  work  in  being  better  administered.  Public  relief  by 
work,  like  public  alms,  may  create  immense  mischief,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  alleged  work  hastily  given  and  badly 
managed  is  likely  to  be  more  harmful,  in  that  it  may  degenerate 
character  the  more  rapidly. 

In  how  many  of  our  cities  has  the  cry  gone  out,  *'  We  have  had 
relief  work,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  we  hope  we  may  never  have 
to  resort  to  it  again  ** !  On  the  other  hand,  workers  in  several  cities 
are  fairly  satisfied  with  results  of  relief  by  work,  and  feel  that  no  very 
bad  conditions  remain  from  it.  May  we  not  believe  that  this  differ- 
ence in  result  arises  from  difference  in  administration  ? 

Looking  at  our  exjjeriences,  good  and  bad,  what  do  we  find  to 
j^uide  us  through  the  next  industrial  emergency  ?  The  following 
several  points  may  serve  as  a  summary  :  — 

1 .  Public  relief  by  work  administered  by  unwise  oihcials  is  harm- 
ful, because  it  stimulates  an  excessive  number  of  applicants,  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  investigate  well.  It  usually  lacks  skilful  fore- 
men, so  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  slovenly  manner.  It  appeals 
strongly  to  the  politician  to  use  this  large  number  of  places  to  re- 
ward his  followers. 

2.  Private  relief  by  work  is  likely  to  be  inadequate  from  insuffi- 
cient funds.  Money  enough  is  not  always  subscribed  to  guarantee 
that  no  suffering  occurs.  This  form  appears  to  yield  better  results 
when  applied  to  women  than  to  men,  as  in  the  preparation  of  fur  for 
hats  through  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

3.  A  combination  of  public  and  private  efforts  can  be  made  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  either  separately, 
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so  that  the  funds  of  the  State  and  the  knowledge  of  local  societies, 
especially  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  registry,  can  both 
be  brought  to  bear. 

4.  The  work  must  be  given  lo  local  bread-winners  who  are  heads 
of  families,  and  to  no  others.  Unless  the  tramp  and  the  loafer  are 
dealt  with  through  some  form  of  labor  still  less  attractive,  such  as 
the  stone-yard  or  the  wood-pile,  they  will  swamp  the  best-laid  plan  of 
relief  by  work.     The  effect  of  their  presence  upon  laborers  is  fatal. 

5.  Old  persons  or  weak  or  youths  should  be  referred  to  private 
relief  societies,  since  the  presence  of  these  will  deter  stronger  work- 
ers from  earnest  efforts, 

6.  The  work  given  must  be  adequate  in  amount  to  prevent  fami- 
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i  to  guarantee  that,  when  other 

;ek  it. 

lent,  as  work  on  parks  or  roads, 


i  from  suffering  either  hunger  t 
must  be  really  hard  work  in  order  li 
be  decidedly  underpaid  in  order  nc 
have  work  at  half-time  or  who  hai 
The  whole  must  be  so  unattractive  3 
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7.   Some  form  of  public  improvement,  as  v 
grading  or  light  quarrying,  can  best  be  undertaken,  since  it  is  simple, 
easily  learned,  adaptable  to  different  grades  of  strength,  and  does  | 
not  interfere  with  the  market  of  other  laborers. 

One  proposition  stands  out  strong  and  clear.  It  is  that,  if  the  | 
municipal  or  other  local  authorities  have  work  that  must  be  doi 
some  time,  such  as  park  improvement  or  road-making  or  public 
building,  it  is  especially  well  that  this  be  given  through  regular  cor 
tractors  or  otherwise  at  the  period  of  hard  lime.  Such  work  at  sue 
limes  will  tend  to  preserve  the  normal  condition  without  interferi* 
with  the  regular  course  of  labor,  and  where  it  has  been  tried,  a& 
Cincinnati,  has  greatly  improved  the  situation.  This  is  by  no  r 
a  concession  to  the  cry  of  the  socialists  that  the  Stale  should  su-^sfl 
work  to  all  who  need  it.  Far  from  it.  This  is  but  usi 
to  aid  in  preserving  social  equilibrium,  so  that  the  highest  indivv«f  I 
ism,  which  includes  the  individual  well-being  of  the  poor  as  w*«  | 
of  the  rich,  may  have  free  play. 

The  past  depression  came  upon    us    unawares,  and  has   Va 
great  trial  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  charity  organizatiat 
lies.    They  have  stood  the  trial  nobly.     Let  us  take  courage, 
the  next  emergency  arrives,  we  stall  be  better  able  to  meet  % 
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THE    PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENT   OF 

NEIGHBORHOODS. 

BY    CLARE    DE   GRAFFENRIED, 
UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT   OF    LABOR. 

The  impression  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  have 
made  upon  me  is  that,  while  great  importance  is  attached  to  pre- 
ventive measures,  and,  above  all,  to  charity  organizations  and  child- 
saving  societies,  yet  these  societies  confront  effects,  and  not  causes. 
In  order  to  find  the  causes,  we  must  seek  beyond  the  province  of 
either  one  of  those  bodies.  These  causes  are  connected  with  our 
national  growth,  one  of  them  being  the  rapid  increase  of  urban  life 
through  immigration  and  other  sources  ;  and  another,  the  enormous 
industrial  progress  on  which  we  justly  pride  ourselves. 

It  happens  that  in  the  exceptionally  fast  growth  of  our  towns  im- 
portant features  are  often  neglected.  A  great  industry  starts  up, 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  lab  orers  should  be  housed. 
Dwellings  are  hastily  put  up  without  drainage,  without  sewerage, 
without  proper  conveniences.  Labor  is  even  imported  from  a  dis- 
tance. All  this  results,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  unsanitary 
and  congested  conditions  that  cause  disease,  pauperism,  and  some- 
times crime,  which  the  Charity  Organization  Society  finds  itself 
powerless  to  control.  It  seems  to  me  that  public  sentiment  should 
demand  laws  to  prevent  flimsy  construction  and  overcrowding  of 
dwellings,  with  attendant  evils,  and  that  we  should  not  expect  pri- 
vate bodies  to  do  what  the  public  ought  to  undertake.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  ought  not  to  attempt  such  measures  as  the 
better  paving  of  streets,  better  drainage,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
better  water  supply.  It  is  true  that  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety can  mould  public  opinion ;  but  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  charity 
organizations  and  all  other  societies  are  but  the  tools  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which,  after  all,  the  individual  must  wield.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  shelter  ourselves  as  individuals  behind  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  to  ignore  the  responsibility  that 
rests  on  us  personally. 
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)ver  the  cause  that  produces  intemperate  men 
;n,  we  must  go  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  We 
not  with  our  eyes  alone,  but  with  our  educated 
oilsome  lives  of  pain.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
Ije  place  of  the  bread-winners,  and  attempt  to 
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intelligence  and  a  big  heart  to  bear  upon 
■es  of  wiirkingmen.  It  takes  a  complete 
:ni.iw  how  to  meet  these  great  problems  of 
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but  something  more,  and  l/lfii  put  oun 

and  ignorant,--  not  to  impose  on  thei 

to  secure  for  them  the  things  that  f/ie\ 

best  accept  and  assimilate. 

The  faculty  that  !  find  wanting,  nc 
in  social  reformers,  is  the  faculty  of  imagination.     If  you  wish  t 
impress  upon  people  that  child-labor  is  a  very  bad  thing,  you  may 
talk,  you  may  argue;  and  in   return  you  will  perhaps  hear  nothitig 
but  the  sentimental  sophism  that  the  parent  needs  the  earnings  of  J 
the  child.     But,  if  you   shall  show  to    those   you  wai 
some  poor,  wi/ened  creature  that  has  spent  its  life  i 
of  the  factory,  you  have  an  argument  that  appeals    ; 
senses.     A  lack  of  imagination  prevails  where  one  le; 
I  hiippened,  not  long  ago,  to   be  present  at  a  woma 
some  new  building  laws  for  the  regulation  of  tenement-constructioB 
were   read   and   submitted    to    the  club    for  its  indorsement  befof 
being  carried  to  the  legislature.      Kvery  clause  in  those  laws  \ 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  club  women,  but  to  the  whole  poJ 
Ucion  of  the  crowded  city,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  to  generations  j" 
unborn.     Every  line,  every  word,  should  have  been  challenged  by  J 
women  present.     Those  women  were,  for  the  time  being,  the  guff 
ians,  the  representatives,  of  the  toiling  mothers  down  in  the  sluni 
the  mothers  whose  babies,  sacrificed  to  bad  air  and  insanitationj 
as  dear  to  them  as  are  the  darlings  of  the  rich  to  their  parents,-] 
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mothers  who  must  bring  up  their  children  under  conditions  of 
\\  hich  it  is  hard  for  the  better  part  of  society  to  conceive.  These 
mothers,  in  the  tenements  with  numberless  children  and  lodgers 
and  friends,  must  sleep  and  eat  and  live  in  two  or  three  small  stuffy 
rooms  in  buildings  without  any  conveniences  even  for  decency;  yet 
they  are  expected  to  bring  up  their  families  to  lead  self-respecting 
lives.  The  club  women  listened  to  these  laws  without  comprehend- 
ing or  caring  much  for  them.  Instead  of  challenging  every  word, 
they  spoke  flippantly  to  each  other,  and  twitted  each  other  about 
the  number  of  windows  in  the  back  buildings  of  their  own  luxurious 
homes.  They  could  not  understand  the  difference  between  their 
surroundings  and  the  homes  of  the  poor.  They  were  lacking  in 
imagination.  ^ 

Better  building  laws  lead  directly  to  that  which  I  consider  most 
important  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  neighborhoods,  namely, 
better  housing  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately,  our  preventive  measures 
come  too  late.  We  have  the  bad  houses.  We  encourage  the  cheap 
and  flimsy  manufacturing  towns ;  and  we  shall  have  slums  develop- 
ing in  every  business  and  industrial  centre  unless  the  law-makers 
understand  the  danger,  and  provide  safeguards. 

As  I  travel  through  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  see  that  almost  every 
small  manufacturing  town  .  is  in  great  peril  from  unnecessary  and 
preventable  overcrowding.  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
it.  The  municipalities  seem  to  exercise  no  authority  in  the  matter. 
Lots  are  divided  and  subdivided  by  grasping  and  ignorant  landlords, 
whom  I  do  not  always  blame ;  for  rich  and  educated  landlords  set  the 
example.  They  all  want  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
real  estate  that  comes  into  their  possession.  Buildings  are  multi- 
plied on  the  smallest  spaces.  Barracks  are  put  up,  holding  from  ten 
to  fifty  families,  in  which  as  many  as  possible  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion congregate ;  for  these  foreigners  are  usually  social  and  grega- 
rious. By  getting  them  together  in  large  numbers,  the  landlords 
derive  the  highest  possible  revenue.  This  is  a  very  great  dan- 
ger to  health  and  morals;  and  it  behooves,  not  only  the  charity 
organization  and  child-saving  societies,  but  the  tax-payers,  to  see 
that  the  building  laws  are  improved  in  time  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  ill-constructed  tenements,  else  our  remedial  measures  will  come  so 
late  that  whatever  changes  are  made  must  be  made  at  vast  expense 
and  trouble. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  fully  realize  ihal  the  poor  who,  foi 
reasons,  are  condemned  to  live  in  wretched  quarters  of  the  town,  do 
not  go  there  from  mere  choice.  Labor  is  not  mobile.  The  working- 
man  stays  where  his  occupation  lies;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  often  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  laborer  to  own  his  own 
home.  If  employment  changes,  as  industries  do  and  will,  he  loses 
his  position ;  and  most  workingmen  have  not  a  second  trade  upon 
which  they  can  fall  back.  Trades  do  not  now  dovetail  into  one 
another. 

I  am  often  struck  with  the  inconsistencies  of  our  educalionnl 
system.  We  teach  our  foreigners  to  read  and  write ;  but  we  neglect 
to  teach  these  poor  and  ignorant  people  the  most  important  of  all 
knowledge  —  that  is,  how  to  live.  The  mother  with  many  babies 
needs  to  know  how  to  live,  how  to  keep  up  and  nourish  the  body, 
how  to  have  decent  surroundings,  how  to  create  such  a  home  as 
makes  for  virtue  and  morality. 

I  speak  of  all  these  mailers  with  a  certain  authority ;  for  not 
only  have  I  for  many  years  visited  and  studied  ihe  ■■  slums''  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  but  not  long  ago  I  made  a 
personal  and  careful  house  to  house  and  room  to  room  inspection 
of  the  most  congested  districts  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  I 
visited  fourteen  hundred  tenements,  sixteen  hundred  tamiiies,  and 
over  seven  thousand  individuals.  The  outreaching  for  better  things 
among  many  of  these  persons  would  surprise  you.  In  homes  of  the 
humblest  character  we  occasionally  find  a  model  little  room,  just  a. 
poem  of  neatness  and  refinement,  considering  the  small  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  Its  inhabitants  in  the  way  of  decorations  to  meet 
their  love  of  art.  The  poor  are  not  on!y  ambitious,  but  they  are  re- 
sourceful to  a  degree  that  puis  many  of  us  to  shame. 

The  ivi/^cause  of  bad  conditions  in  manufacturing  towns  —  more 
visible  in  them  than  in  larger  cities  —  is  absenteeism.  The  manu- 
facturer to-day  seldom  lives  at  the  central  source  of  industry  from 
which  he  draws  his  wealth.  He  lives  away  from  it.  And,  when  he 
does  that,  the  model  industrial  settlements  do  not  grow  up.  It  may 
be  sometimes  that  the  builders  of  these  model  settlements  are  self- 
ish; but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  selfishness  that  makes  for  the  good  of 
hiunanity.  I  was  talking  lately  with  a  Connecticut  manufacturer 
who  has  surrounded  himself  with  conditions  that  are  almost  ideal. 
I  could  not  help  praising  him   for  many  things  that  he  had  done. 
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There  was  practically  no  poverty  there.     "  Why,"  he  said,  "  do  you 
suppose  I  should  do  all  this  if  I  did  not  live  here  myself  ?  " 

Another  illustration  of  the  absence  of  imagination  in  our  dealings 
with  the  working  classes  is  afforded  by  the  unthinking  way  in  which 
a  good  many  people  have  entered  upon  the  question  of  tenement 
reform.  With  the  very  best  intentions,  some  of  them  have  done 
more  harm  than  good,  because  every  failure  discredits  the  move- 
ment, which  in  itself  is  of  the  utmost  value.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  talk  before  one  or  two  women's  clubs  about  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  and  the  methods  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill ;  and 
in  these  discussions  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again  the  same 
sad  story  of  the  ill  success  that  has  attended  many  efforts.  In  ask- 
ing the  persons  who  had  made  the  attempts  about  their  way  of 
proceeding,  they  have  confessed  that  they  always  went  off  in  the 
summer,  and  left  some  one  else  to  attend  to  the  work, —  going  to 
Europe,  for  instance,  and  paying  an  agent  to  collect  rents.  How- 
ever faithfully  agents  may  work,  they  cannot  achieve  the  same  suc- 
cess. In  every  case  where  I  have  heard  of  failure,  I  have  asked, 
"  Do  you  collect  your  rents  yourself  .•*  *'  **  No,"  has  been  the  reply. 
The  women  would  look  astonished  at  the  thought  of  personal  at- 
tention to  such  details.  They  do  everything  else ;  but  the  signifi- 
cant and  important  point  of  personal  contact  with  tenants  they  had 
omitted. 

One  of  the  large  movements  of  which  I  spoke,  and  which  will 
grow  out  of  aroused  public  opinion,  backed  by  charity  organizations 
and  other  charitable  and  reformatory  societies,  is  better  drainage. 
It  would  surprise  you  to  know  how  many  outwardly  respectable 
homes,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  our  large  cities  and  in 
manufacturing  towns  especially,  are  unconnected  with  any  drains. 
There  is  no  sewerage  system  whatever.  This  is  true  particularly  of 
older  houses.  In  newer  quarters,  where  sewers  have  been  intro- 
duced, connections  have  sometimes  been  made.  But  frequently  it 
IS  the  rich  landlord  who  refuses  to  make  the  connection,  and  his 
tenants  must  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  second  and  most  important  means  of  securing  the  permanent 
improvement  of  neighborhoods  is  a  better  water  supply, —  good 
water  and  plenty  of  it.  Not  the  fishy  liquid  we  are  asked  to  drink 
in  New  Haven  ;  not  the  small  supply  from  the  shallow  brook ;  not 
a  supply  where  all  the  water  for  household  and  drinking  purposes  is 
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derived  from  one  sole  hydrant,  to  wliich  fifty  families,  perhaps,  must 
vo ;  not  one  single  well,  the  sources  of  which  are  polluted.  The 
hydrant  in  winter  is  often  frozen,  occasioning  incalculable  annoy- 
ance to  the  housewife. 

In  Allegheny,  Pa.,  not  long  ago  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Health 
Protective  Association  was  held,  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  smoke  nuisance  and  for  clean  streets.  The  women 
were  exhorted  by  the  mayor  to  use  their  influence  for  a  better  water 
supply.  One  of  the  most  prominent  ladies  declared,  however,  that 
she  wanted  clean  streets ;  x/ie  did  not  drink  the  city  water,  anyway, 
as  she  bought  all  she  ever  used.  1  thought  this  one  of  the  most 
heartless  speeches  I  ever  heard.  After  the  meeting  I  appealed  to 
the  woman,  telling  her  that  the  polluted  water  was  half  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  poor,  that  they  could  not  afTord  such  beverages  as  the 
rich  can  buy.  Moreover,  the  rich  can  go  out  of  town  in  summer, 
when  hurtful  water  is  most  deleterious,  whereas  the  poor  have  not 
even  the  appliances  to  purify  water  by  boiling  it.  The  lady  —  who 
had  a  heart  of  gold  ^  was  filled  with  contrition  when  I  described  to 
her  some  of  the  typhoid  fever  patients  I  had  encountered  in  Alle- 
gheny. A  good  water  .supply  means  a  lessening  of  doctors'  bills 
and  bills  for  funeral  expenses. 


bound  to 
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that    I   draw  all  my  unfavorable  illustrations 
1  do  not  feel  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  apotheosis 
She  has  done  so  many  noble  things  that  I  do  not  feel 
It   her  on  the   back  and  praise  her  when  she  does  one 
ther  to  blame  her  when  she  fails  to  exercise  a  broad, 
impersonal  spirit. 

A  third  means  for  permanently  improving  a  neighborhood  is  in 
.securing  better  pavements  for  the  courts  and  alleys.  Again,  the 
city  of  Allegheny  furnishes  me  facts  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  the  tax-payers,  the  alleys  there  have  re- 
cently been  paved  with  asphalt,  contributing  enormously  to  clean- 
liness. The  women  now  scrub  their  steps  and  halls,  that  these 
may  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  asphalt  pavements.  In  a  little 
while  the  mothers  will  scrub  the  faces  of  their  children.  The  friends 
of  reform  in  Philadelphia  secured  an  appropriation  to  pave  a  similar 
poor  quarter  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  result  has  been  most  happy  : 
better  sanitation  and  higher  standards  of  neatness  prevail.  It  is  the 
old  stori-  of  the  blue  leapnt  repeated :  "  They  must  live  up  to  it." 
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There  are  measures  bearing  on  the  spiritual  environment  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  material,  which  are  quite  as  essential  as  those  to 
which  I  have  asked  your  attention, —  schools,  libraries,  working- 
m^n's  institutes,  clubs,  recreation  grounds,  gardens.  You  will  think 
me  heretical  again  when  I  say  that  I  begrudge  to  the  overcrowded 
and  congested  city  districts  the  spacious  churchyards.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  they  should  be  closed  every  day  of  the  week.  In  London 
they  are  always  open.  One  of  the  most  admirable  reforms  of  the 
London  County  Council  was  to  throw  open  the  churchyards  in  the 
East  End.  For  miles,  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Stepney,  there  was 
scarcely  a  breathing-place  except  the  Mile  End  Road  in  East  Lon- 
don. Now,  however,  every  churchyard  that  had  a  half -acre,  even 
although  planted  with  tombstones,  has  been  opened  to  the  people, 
with  proper  care-takers.  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields  is  now  a  play- 
ground and  park.  The  flagstones  have  been  removed  from  the 
paved  yard.  A  few  dusty,  puny,  and  sickly  plants  are  being  coaxed  to 
grow  there.  I  thought,  as  I  saw  them,  of  our  wealth  of  verdure  in 
America  which  we  shut  away  from  the  urchins  and  little  girls  who, 
in  great  cities,  would  be  so  glad  to  play  under  the  shade  of  the  large 
trees.  Acquaintance  with  nature,  love  for  the  soil,  gardening,  afford 
effective  ways  to  reach  the  children  of  the  poor.  Gardens  are  some- 
times planted  in  the  rear  of  tenements  in  places  formerly  abandoned 
to  ash-barrels  and  tomato-cans.  There  is  no  better  way  of  utilizing 
waste  ground  than  to  turn  it  into  garden  spaces,  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  cultivate  flowers  and  vegetables. 

I  should  like  to  see  cooking  classes,  drawing  classes,  housekeep- 
ing classes,  established  in  the  meanest  neighborhoods.  Nothing  has 
so  much  influence  on  the  moral  as  well  as  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  poor  as  the  food  which  they  eat.  The  women,  upon  whom 
depend  the  lives  of  husband  and  children  and  the  building  up  of 
their  frames,  know  too  little  about  cooking.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigations  I  have  had  to  make,  I  have  ascertained  the  exact 
amount  of  food  consumed,  and  the  diet  upon  which  workers  in  va- 
rious trades  live  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  find  how  much  money 
is  spent  in  baking  powder,  in  some  cases  exceeding  that  devoted  to 
nourishing  fare. 

The  most  delightful  spectacle  which  I  saw  in  Belgium  was  a  large 
art  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  Brussels,  where  there 
were  six  hundred  little  boys  and  young  men  of  from  eight  to  twenty- 
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five  years  old,  all  in  wooden  shoes  and  blot  blouses,  drawing  away 
for  dear  life.  If,  in  the  squalid  quarters  of  our  cities,  or  even  in  our 
country  districts  where  life  is  so  dull,  monotonous,  and  uninter- 
esting, you  put  a  well-managed  night-school,  where  the  children  can 
see  good  photographs  and  where  they  can  learn  drawing,  have  some 
experiments  in  chemistry,  acquire  the  use  of  tools,  be  taught  gym- 
nastics, etc..  you  will  greatly  improve  the  next  generation.  You 
may  nearly  regenerate  Jt.  You  create  practically  new  lives  and  new 
tastes.  The  boys  brought  up  there  will  not  become  toughs,  the 
girls  will  not  be  bold.  Miss  Morgan,  of  Hartford,  told  me  that  the 
most  successful  art  class  she  had  last  winter  was  the  one  made  up 
|^f  working-girls,  not  that  of  society  women.  These  girls  have  been 
so  interested  in  the  photographs  that  she  has  given  them  that  they 
are  pinching  and  saving  to  scrape  together  enough  money  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  have  her  go  with  ihem,  lo  visit  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  I  have  found  factory  operatives  deeply  interested  in  pub- 
lic questions,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  help  them  to  know  about  all  these 
things. 

In  a  suspender-factory  I  once  discovered  that  an  employer  was  in 
the  habit  of  terrifying  his  young  women  by  lurid  descriptions  of  the 
tariff,  saying  that  it  was  certain  to  destroy  them  all,  body  and  soul; 
and  one  young  woman  actually  believed  that  the  tariff  was  a  homed 
and  hoofed  animal  that  was  going  to  mangle  and  gore  her.  We 
have  a  mission  to  fulfil  toward  these  young  women.  I  believe  that 
civic  clubs,  clubs  for  good  government,  are  just  as  important  to  the 
poor  and  working  classes  as  to  the  rich  and  educated.  We  are 
always  complaining  of  the  workingman's  ignorant  vote,  while  we  do 
nothing  to  enlighten  that  vote, 

A  library  established  in  the  poorest  quarters  is  another  necessary 
improvement.  It  should  not  be  an  architectural  wonder,  like  those 
in  the  residential  part  of  a  cily ;  but  It  should  be  a  suitable  building 
erected  where  the  working  people  reside.  If  you  give  them  the 
sense  of  possession  in  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  make  them 
live  up  to  it,  the  effect  will  be  ten  times  greater  in  their  homes  than 
if  you  establish  a  library  in  a  convenient  tobacco  shop  or  a  Charity 
Organization  Society  office. 

Should  a  rich  man  want  to  establish  free  baths  or  give  a  fountain 
or  a  garden  to  the  poor,  let  him  do  so  on  the  condition  that  that 
part  of  the  city  shall   be   kept   clean.     Let  nothing  be  given   loo 
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freely.  Mutual  co-operation,  the  sense  of  ownership,  the  thought  of 
having  privileges  as  rewards  of  good  conduct,  will  secure  the  best 
effect. 

The  new  religion  is  service.  Aloofness  from  all  these  great  move- 
ments means  stagnation.  If  Buddha  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  would  have  appreciated  his  own  philosophy :  that  all  in- 
dividuality is  separateness ;  all  separateness,  limitation ;  and  all  limi- 
tation is  ignorance  and  pain.  "The  individual  withers,  and  the 
world  is  more  and  more." 
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IS    THE    TERM    "SOCIAL    CLASSES" 
SCIENTIFIC     CATEGORY  ? 


Science  sets  herself  two  tasks :  one,  to  discover  new  truth ;  the 
other,  to  render  more  definite  and  exact  the  knowledge  that  we  have 

already  in  the  rough.  The  second  task  is  but  a  minor  form  of  the 
lirst,  since  it  is  through  further  discoveries  in  matters  of  detail  that 
we  correct  errors  onct  unobserved,  and  arrive  at  finer  appreciations 
of  the  infinitely  varied  manifestations  of  cosmic  cause  and  law.  The 
systematic  study  of  science  in  the  university  is  rewarded  now  and 
then  by  discoveries  of  great  moment,  but  these  are  the  grand  prizes 
ihat  fal!  to  the  few.  Not  less  useful  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life  is 
Ihe  paiient  rectification  of  empirical  knowledge,  which  must  be  al- 
ways the  chief  function  of  university  work  in  science. 

The  systematic  study  of  sociologj — which,  after  many  years  of 
effort,  is  now  securely  established  in  the  leading  universities  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  —  will  be  justified,  I  have  no  doubt,  m  fresh  dis- 
coveries of  laws  that  govern  the  course  of  human  progress.  Its  im- 
mediate work,  however,  is  to  examine  critically  the  conceptions,  the 
classifications,  and  the  rough  generalizations  that  have  been  made 
in  empirical  social  science  in  the  course  of  practical  efforts  by  phi- 
lanthropists, reformers,  and  legislators  to  understand  and  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  social  existence.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the 
present  paper  to  present  certain  results  of  such  a  criticism,  applied 
I"  conceptions   and  classifications    that  are  in  constant  use  in  the 
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Studies  and  discussions  of  this  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

The  term  ** social  classes"  is  not  only  a  commonplace  of  every-day 
speech,  in  which  it  expresses  sometimes  a  notion  of  social  superiority 
or  inferiority,  sometimes  differences  in  wealth  and  industrial  posi- 
tion :  it  is  also  in  constant  use  in  statistical  researches  and  in  theo- 
retical interpretations  of  the  phenomena  of  progress,  social  unrest, 
degeneration,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

What,  then,  is  a  social  class  ?  Is  there  any  reality  corresponding 
to  the  phrase  ?  or  is  it  merely  one  of  those  expressions  that  abound 
in  this  age  of  superficial  thinking,  which  slip  easily  from  the  tongue, 
and  which  sound  intelligible,  but  upon  examination  turn  out  to  be 
meaningless  ? 

As  a  first  step  toward  answering  this  question,  we  may  look  at 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  term  has  been  and  is  employed. 

No  expression  is  more  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence than  the  phrase  "the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent 
classes  '* ;  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  you  would  search  in  vain  through 
the  superb  collection  of  inane  generalities  and  meaningless  mysti- 
cisms in  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  Max  Nordau's  "  De- 
generation '*  for  a  phrase  more  difficult  to  translate  into  coherent 
thought.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  this  I  am  telling  you  any- 
thing new.  The  trouble  is,  as  you  are  well  aware,  that  defect  and 
pauperism  or  defect  and  criminality  are  terms  not  of  one  classifica- 
tion, but  of  a  cross-classification.  When  you  find  a  blind  man  or  a 
deaf  man,  you  do  not  by  that  mark  know  that  he  is  not  a  pauper  or 
that  he  is  not  a  criminal,  as  you  know,  when  you  find  a  six-toed  cat, 
that  it  is  not  a  lobster  or  a  sea-urchin.  In  a  word,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that,  if  paupers  are  a  social  class  or  if  criminals  are  a  social 
class,  the  defective  people,  as  such,  are  not  a  social  class,  and  that 
it  is  an  unscientific  and  relatively  useless  statistical  inquiry  which 
gives  us  merely  the  numbers  of  the  defectives  in  a  class  co-ordinate 
with  paupers  and  criminals,  instead  of  going  on  to  distribute  those 
numbers  in  a  cross-classification  with  the  other  groups. 

Again,  to  take  another  illustration,  it  is  evident  that  the  wages- 
class,  so  called,  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  defective,  the  pauper, 
or  the  criminal  class,  and  that  the  gradations  of  poverty  recog- 
nized by  Charles  Booth,  in  his  studies  of  the  '*  Labor  and  Life  of  the 
People,"  are  not  co-ordinate  with  industrial  classes,   with    political 
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classes,  or*with  pauper  or  criminal  classes.  Once  more,  if  group- 
ings by  occupation  and  profession  are  true  social  classes,  then  all 
the  other  so-called  classes  that  have  been  named  must  be  described 
by  some  other  adjective.  If  "  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief,"  are 
social  classes,  we  certainly  have  no  scientific  warrant  for  applying 
the  same  description  to  the  further  catagories,  "  rich  man,  poor 
man.  beggar  man,  thief."  Nevertheless,  the  merest  glance  at  any 
modern  statistical  compilation  or  at  any  learned  treatise  on  progress 
and  poverty,  or  at  the  invaluable  reports  of  the  National  Confer- 
ences of  Charities  and  Correction,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you  that  our  sociological  classifications  have  been  taken  di- 
rectly from   the  nursery  jingle  without  any  waste   of  time   and  gray 


If,  then,  we  are  to  reduce  to  scientific  order  the  vast  mass  of  ob- 
servation and  statistical  material  which  is  now  at  our  command  and 
which  is  yearly  accumulating,  if  we  are  to  derive  from  it  true  socio- 
logical generalizations  and  make  it  available  for  the  verification  of 
sociological  law,  we  must  begin  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  Which, 
if  any,  of  these  strangely  confused  statistical  groups  are  true  social 
classes  ?  By  this  I  mean.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  groups  correspond 
to  actual  social  differentiations  of  the  population  i  The  conception 
of  evolution  has  given  to  the  natural  sciences  a  true  principle  of 
classification.  If  we  expect  to  make  real  progress  in  socioI(^y,  we 
must  adopt  the  same  principle  in  our  own  investigations.  That  is  a 
true  class  in  which  objects  or  individuals  are  grouped  with  reference 
to  some  characteristic  that  has  been  produced  by  evolutionary  differ- 
entiation. Unless  this  genetic  test  is  applied,  we  constantly  mistake 
temporary,  adventitious,  or  non-essential  relations  of  phenomena  for 
permanent  and  essential  ones,  as  did  the  botanists  and  itoologists  be- 
fore Darwin, 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  consistently  follow  this  principle,  it  enables 
us  to  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary  characteristics,  and 
so  to  mark  off  the  fundamental  or  general  from  the  special,  and 
therefore  to  separate  that  which  enters  properly  into  primary  from 
that  which  enters  into  secondary,  or  cross,  classification. 

And  this  clearly  is  what  we  most  need  to  accomplish  in  social 
science  at  the  present  time.  From  some  point  of  view  each  of  the 
population  classes  that  has  been  named  has  its  justification.  The 
problem  is  to  bring  it  into    subordination  to  a  more   fundamental 
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class,  if  such  there  is,  and  into  co-ordination  with  other  classes  of 
equal  grade. 

To  achieve  the  solution  of  this  problem,  we  must  go  back  of  the 
material  that  we  find  in  the  statistical  collections  of  to-day,  and  ex- 
amine it  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  social  evolution.  Which 
of  the  classes  that  the  population  of  a  modern  community  seems 
to  be  distributed  into  correspond  to  primary  differentiations  in 
social  phenomena,  which  to  later,  secondary,  and  therefore  less 
fundamental,  less  important  differentiations.^  To  answer  these 
questions  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  services  that  the  theoretical  sociolo- 
gist of  the  university  can  render  to  the  practical  worker  in  philan- 
thropy. 

Accordingly,  re-examining  our  classifications  with  reference  to  the 
evolutionary  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  classifications  by  wealth 
and  poverty  are  not  fundamental  distinctions.  These  are  among 
the  latest  and  most  special  phenomena  of  economic  progress.  They 
give  us  categories  to  be  used  in  cross-classifications,  not  in  funda- 
mental classification.  Somewhat  more  general,  but  by  no  means 
fundamental,  are  classifications  by  employer  and  employed,  or  by 
wage-earners,  landlords,  and  capitalists.  This  is  a  grouping  which 
in  modern  society  has  superseded  the  differentiation  found  in  early 
communities  into  chief  men,  nobles,  or  aristocracy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tenants,  serfs,  or  slaves  on  the  other  hand.  The  old 
organization  was  levelled  to  a  comparative  equality.  From  that 
level  sprang  a  new  inequality.  In  the  social  process  which  thus 
perpetually  generates  inequality  from  equality,  the  heterogeneous 
from  the  homogeneous,  we  find  the  thread  that  has  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed back  to  bring  us  to  the  discovery  of  primary  social  differen- 
tiations, and  to  a  recognition  of  true  social  classes  as  something 
different  from  and  precedent  to  political,  industrial,  and  economic 
classes. 

Life  in  aggregation,  and  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  are  the  generic  phenomena  of  association,  act  upon  and 
modify  the  natures  of  the  associated  individuals  quite  as  powerfully 
as  does  the  external  physical  environment  of  land  and  sea,  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  rain.  Association  determines  first  of  all  what  elements 
of  heredity  shall  be  combined  in  the  bodily  structure,  the  mind,  and 
character  of  each  individual,  and  what  opportunities  shall  fall  to  his 
lot.     By  no  combination  of  chances  could  it  happen  that  the  per- 
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mutations  and  combinations  o(  heredity  and  opportunity  could  result 
in  the  creation  of  equally  endowed  indi\-idua!s.  Here,  then,  as  the 
immediate  result  of  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  social  fat:t:i, 
those  merely  of  aggregation  and  intercourse,  we  have  the  basis  of 
social  differentiation,  in  the  unlike  qualities  and  unequal  abilities  of 
The  population  units.  Therefore,  the  most  fundamental  population 
classes  are  what  I  should  call  tlie  personality  classes,  in  which  the 
defectives,  recognized  in  our  census  enumerations,  should  be 
counted  as  special  groups.  Perhaps  these  are  the  only  groups  that 
at  present  it  is  necessary  or  possible  to  enumerate;  but  we  ought  to 
see  clearly  that  these  are,  in  fact,  but  minor  groups  in  a  classifica- 
tioti  which  would  recognize  also,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  geniuses  in  the  population,  and,  in  an  inter- 
mediate group,  the  men  and  women  of  normal  organization  and 
powers.  The  beginnings  of  a  scientific  study  of  these  groups  have 
been  made  by  Sir  Francis  Galton,  Lombroso,  and  a  few  other  less 
wulhknown  investigators. 

Given,  now,  facts  of  aggregation,  association,  and  personal  in- 
equality in  the  population,  we  have  the  conditions  from  which 
must  follow  a  true  social  differentiation, — a  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion into  social  classes,  properly  so  called.  These  social  classes,  as 
has  been  said  already,  are  not  co-ordinate  with  the  personality 
classes.  They  result  from  other  combinations,  and  can  be  combined 
with  the  personality  classes  only  in  cross-classifications. 

The  process  of  their  genesis  is  this;  .Association  continues  to  act 
upon  the  natures  of  the  unequally  endowed  personal  elements  in  the 
population.  Some  men  it  moulds  into  a  perfect  adaptation  to  social 
life;  others  it  modifies  in  a  less  degree;  while  those  inheriting  im- 
perfect natures, —  that  is  to  say,  those  defectives  whose  defects  have 
assumed  the  form  of  degeneration —  are  hkely  to  be  negatively  modi- 
fied by  social  pressure  and  discrimination  until  they  become  unfit 
for  social  life,  or  even  antagonistic  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  have  here 
a  differentiation  of  the  population  with  reference  not  to  personality 
as  such  merely,  not  to  political  or  industrial  position,  not  to  wealth 
or  poverty,  but  to  society  itself,  to  social  life  as  distinguished  from 
non-social  or  unsocial  life.  Are  not  these,  therefore,  the  real  social 
classes  which  we  have  endeavored  to  find  ? 

You  will  have  perceived,  of  course,  that  two  of  these  classes  are 
the  paupers  and  criminals  of  current  classifications;  and  this  is  a   1 


rather  interesting  result,  since  not  a  few  theoretical  or  philosophical 
sociologists  have  strongly  objected  to  that  conception  of  sociology 
which  would  include  a  study  of  pauperism  and  criminality  in  social 
theory.  The  study  of  these  subjects,  they  have  said,  is  applied 
sociology  :  theoretical  sociology  should  restrict  itself  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  social  evolution.  But,  if  I  have  been  right  in  my  exposition 
thus  far,  the  genesis  of  pauperism  and  of  criminality  Is  an  integral 
part  of  tlie  general  process  of  social  differentiation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  strictest  theorist.  The  moment  that  asso- 
ciation begins  to  act  upon  unequally  endowed  individuals,  strength- 
ening and  enriching  the  social  nature  of  some,  while  hardening  the 
unsocial  or  anti-social  nature  of  others,  society  begins  to  realize  that 
it  has  to  deal  thenceforth  with  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  classes. 
How  shall  we  name  and  characterize  the  four  true  social  classes? 
I  should  call  them  respectively  the  social,  the  non-social,  the  pseudo- 
social,  and  the  anti-social,  these  terms  denoting  the  gradations  of 
social  nature.  The  social  class  is  made  up  of  those  whose  disposi- 
tions and  abilities  enable  and  impel  them  to  make  positive  contribu- 
tions to  that  sum  of  helpful  relations  and  activities  which  we  call 
society.  There  is  no  better  way  to  discover  what  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a  thing  that  has  vast  and  bewildering  manifestations 
than  that  of  studying  It  in  its  simplest  forms.  The  test  which 
society,  in  tiie  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  or  polite  society,  so  called, 
applies  to  the  men  and  women  who  seek  recognition  and  preferment, 
is  precisely  the  test  that  society,  in  the  grand  sense  of  the  word,  must 
apply  in  determining  who  belong  to  the  social  class.  They  are  the 
social  who  can  and  will  give  of  their  thought  and  culture,  of  their 
sympathy  and  their  resources,  for  the  pleasure,  the  advancement, 
and  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-men.  If  ability  and  willingness  to 
entertain  and  help  is  the  general  social  test,  if  ability  and  willingness 
to  entertain  with  charm  is  the  test  in  a  society  that  cares  for  refine- 
ment, so  ability  and  willingness  to  devote  life  and  means  to  the 
defence  and  amelioration  of  the  existing  social  order  always  has 
been  and  always  must  be  the  test  of  positively  social  qualities  in  the 
larger  sense.  That  class  which  Harrington,  developing  the  thought 
of  Aristotle,  called  the  natural  aristocracy  among  men,  a  class  made 
up  of  true  statesmen  and  men  of  enterprise,  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers,  and  of  the  teachers,  the  artists,  and  the  poets  who  voice 
the  common  aspiration,  this  is  the  social  class,  without  which  no 
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ilroad    which   would  be   content   to   en- 
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In  that  pan  of  Kidd's  "Social  Evoli 
antithesis  between  reason  and  religion  t 
to  explain  what  are  religious  motives  i 
force;  but  he  subjects  rational 
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tion  "  which   treats  of  the 

le  author  is  at  great  pains 

nd  what    gives  them  their 

lo  no   such   analysis.     He 

I  scarcely  takes  pains  to  define  what  they  are.     He  apparently  as- 

■  sumes  that  everj'body  knows  what   is   meant  by  reasoti,  and  that 

rational  conduct  is  selfish  conduct. 

Both  of  these  points  are  far  from  the  truth.  Very  few  people 
have  any  clear  idea  what  reason  is ;  and,  so  long  as  they  confuse 
rational  conduct  with  selfish  conduct,  they  are  not  likely  to  make 
any  progress  toward  such  clearness  of  ideas.  In  point  of  fact,  ra- 
tional conduct  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  selfishness  any  more 
than  impulsive  conduct  is  necessarily  connected  with  unselfishness. 
There  is  always,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  liability  thai  reason 
may  be  connected  with  selfishness;  but  this  liability  by  no  means 
amounts  to  a  certaintj-  or  even  to  a  presumption.  In  fact,  the 
process  of  social  evolution,  as  it  goes  on  in  civilized  nations  to-day, 
depends  for  its  success  in  large  measure  upon  our  ability  to  keep 
the  two  things  separate.  Of  all  the  responsibilities  which  lie  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  teachers  of  s 
of  them. —  none  is  more  weighty  thai 
avoid  this  confusion. 

An  illustration  from  military  history  will  show  where  we  stand  in 
this  matter.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army 
was  incompatible  with  military  discipline.  There  always  have  been, 
and  still  are,  people  who  hold  that,  if  you  teach  a  soldier  to  think, 
the  first  use  he  will  make  of  his  thinking  will  be  to  devise  means  of 
running  away.  Such  persons  hold  that  the  necessary  degree  of  self- 
devotion,  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
machine-line  impulse  of  obedience  to  authority.  Now,  if  the  alter- 
native actually  were  what  it  seems  to  be  to  these  men, —  an  alter- 
native between  mechanical  discipline  on  the  one  hand  and  reason- 
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ing  cowardice  on  the  other, —  the  former  would  be  much  the  better 
of  the  two.  But  for  modern  armies  the  alternative  does  not  take 
this  shape.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  teach  the  soldier  to  think 
without  impairing  the  subordination  of  his  personal  ends  to  those 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  fights.  The  problem  of  training  the  best 
army  depends  on  the  development  of  these  two  things  side  by  side. 

The  same  conflict  of  views  shows  itself  in  every  department  of 
life.  From  the  time  of  Saint  Paul  down  we  have  had  misunder- 
standings without  end  between  an  intellectual  minority,  whose  diet 
was  governed  by  reason,  and  an  emotional  majority,  whose  diet  was 
governed  by  sentiment.  The  injunction,  Let  not  him  that  eateth 
despise  him  that  ealeth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not  judge 
him  that  eateth,  is  as  timely  to-day  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
Though  the  particular  points  at  issue  change  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  conHict  between  the  two  types  of  character  repeats 
itself.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  public  sentiment  of  the  emotional 
majority  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  the  man  who  was  always 
sober.  Rational  conduct  in  this  respect  created  a  presumption  of 
selfish  conduct.  If  a  man  never  got  drunk,  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct led  people  to  think  that  he  was  undoubtedly  trying  to  over- 
reach his  fellow-men.  We  have  outgrown  this  way  of  looking  at 
this  particular  class  of  acls.  We  no  longer  regard  a  man  with  sus- 
picion because  he  habitually  subjects  his  appetite  to  reason,  and 
uses  calculation  in  his  dealings  with  himself.  But  a  very  large  part 
of  the  community  is  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious  of  a  man  who 
habitually  uses  calculation  in  his  deahngs  with  others,  and  subjects 
his  emotions  to  reason  as  well  as  his  appetite.  Men  who  would 
scorn  the  bare  thought  of  indulgence  in  drink  deem  indulgence  in 
indiscriminate  charity  a  virtue,  and  regard  the  man  who  resists  the 
temptation  to  give,  because  he  sees  the  indirect  consequences,  in 
the  same  light  that  their  ancestors  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  man 
who  let  the  wine-cup  pass  untasted  for  the  same  reason. 

^\'hat  makes  the  views  of  such  unreasoning  moralists  doubly  dan- 
gerous is  the  absolute  good  faith  in  which  they  confuse  emotion  .ind 
morals,  A  French  essayist  has  said  that  virtue  is  more  dangerous 
than  vice,  because  its  excesses  are  not  subject  to  the  restraints  of 
conscience.  This  has  an  especial  truth  in  matters  of  economic  leg- 
islation ;  and  the  dangers  which  arise  from  this  source  are  greatest 
when  such  legislation  is  under  the  control  of  an  emotional  majority 
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who  believe  the  reasoned  objections  of  the  minority  to  be  dictated 
bv  immoral  selfishness. 

Take  the  case  of  tax  laws.  Practical  experience  has  shown  the 
absolute  necessity  of  taxing  things  rather  than  persons  if  we  wish  to 
make  our  fiscal  system  effective, —  the  principle  of  "stoppage  at 
source,"  as  it  is  technically  called.  Tax  the  corporation  rather 
than  the  stockholders  in  the  corporation,  and  then  honest  and  dis- 
honest will  pay  alike.  Tax  mortgaged  real  estate  at  its  full  value, 
and  thus  reach  the  lender  indirectly,  instead  of  trying  to  make  him 
declare  directly  the  amount  of  mortgage  investments  which  he 
owns.  But  this  violates  the  ideas  of  justice  of  people  who  cannot 
see  indirect  results,  and  wish  to  aim  at  direct  ones.  "What,"  they 
say,  "  let  the  money-lender  escape  taxation,  and  put  the  burden  on 
the  poor  cultivator .?  or  let  the  rich  owner  of  shares  in  a  corporation 
escape  taxes,  while  his  poor  neighbor  pays  them  on  his  home  or  his 
farm  ? "  The  economic  laws  by  which  taxes  are  paid  indirectly 
these  men  cannot  or  will  not  see.  In  the  direct  pursuit  of  justice 
by  a  short  cut  they  defeat  their  own  ends.  They  pass  a  law  com- 
pelling every  man  to  declare  his  personal  property,  and  pay  taxes 
upon  it.  The  personal  property  of  widows  and  orphans  and  of  a 
few  exceptionally  honest  men  is  declared,  and  pays  double  or  treble 
taxes,  while  the  rest  escapes.  Of  all  the  economic  evils  under  which 
honest  men  suffer,  few  are  more  burdensome  than  those  which  arise 
from  unintelligent  attempts  to  secure  equity  in  taxajtion. 

Or  take  the  case  of  currency  legislation.  Men  who  are  moved 
with  sympathy  for  the  debtors  in  the  present  crisis  think  that  a 
cheaper  dollar  would  be  an  advantage.  They  see  that  a  man  who 
has  a  debt  to  pay  could  do  it  easier  if  there  were  more  dollars  in  the 
country:  they  therefore  advocate  inflation  in  the  interest  of  the 
debtor  classes.  This  is  all  right  for  a  man  who  has  borrowed  money 
and  has  a  debt  to  pay.  But  how  about  the  man  who  wants  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  future  ?  The  advocates  of  cheap  money  think  that 
it  will  help  him  also,  because  there  will  be  more  dollars  to  borrow. 
But  by  the  same  token  every  borrower  will  want  more  dollars  to  do 
a  given  work.  The  borrower  wants  capital,  not  money.  If  there  is 
fifty  per  cent,  more  money  in  the  country,  prices  will  go  up  fifty  per 
cent. ;  and  the  borrower  who  before  wanted  a  thousand  dollars  now 
wants  fifteen  hundred.  He  has  thus  received  no  gain  from  the  in- 
creased supply  of  money.     In  fact,  he  actually  loses ;  for  the  lender. 
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fearing  danger  from  an  insecure  currency  system,  indemnities  him- 
self by  .1  liigii  interest  charge.  The  policy  of  playing  with  paper  a 
generation  ago  and  coquetting  with  silver  to-day  is  responsible  tor 
perhaps  two  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  interest  rate, —  a  dead 
weight  on  debtors,  a  source  of  profit  to  spcculaiors  only. 

The  apparently  enormous  power  of  the  government  {which  the 
emotional  man  usually  confounds  with  the  State)  constitutes  a 
great  temptation  to  modern  majorities,  The  good  to  be  obtained 
by  the  exercise  of  power  is  so  visible,  the  harm  so  indirect  and  in- 
visible, that  the  man  who  lays  stress  on  the  latter  is  usually  con- 
demned as  cold-blooded,  if  not  immoral.  People  think  of  river  and 
harbor  bills  as  giving  increased  employment  to  labor,  without  see- 
ing that  increased  taxation  has  put  burdens  on  more  useful  labor  in 
other  lines.  They  talk  lightly  of  creating  an  industrj',  when  they 
simply  divert  labor  and  capital,  usually  at  great  loss,  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another.  They  propose  one  restriction  after  another  upon 
capital  in  its  dealings  with  labor,  in  blindness  to  the  fact  that  the 
competition  of  capital  has  been  the  powerful  agency  in  raising 
wages,  and  that  anything  which  stops  this  competition  probably  in- 
flicts injury  on  labor  beyond  the  power  of  government  to  repair. 
Well  may  the  laborer,  no  less  than  the  debtor,  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  his  friends. 

It  would  be  a  very  incomplete  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
should  look  at  the  dangers  of  one  extreme  only,  and  ignore  those  of 
the  other.  Intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  classes  have  their 
faults,  which  they  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  In  the  first  place  the 
popular  confusion  of  reasoning  and  selfishness  has  this  basis  of 
fact,  that  there  are  far  wider  possibilities  of  selfishness  to  the  intel- 
lectual man  than  to  the  emotional  one.  The  latter  finds  it  harder 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  own  wrong  acts.  The  emotional 
soldier  runs  away  in  a  panic,  and  gets  killed.  The  intellectual  one 
may  run  away  craftily,  and  preserve  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellows.  The  emotional  man  strikes  his  neighbor,  and  is  put  in 
prison.  The  intellectual  man  may  take  a  more  malicious  revenge  by 
means  for  whose  use  no  law  can  punish  him.  Even  the  moderate 
degree  of  intellect  involved  in  not  getting  drunk  creates  possi- 
bilities of  deceit  and  malice  for  which  the  carouser  renders  himself 
incapable.  The  striking  statistical  fact  that  so  many  great  crimi- 
nals   are  total  abstainers    results    naturally  from   the   circumstance 
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that  the  path  of  the  criminal  is  so  beset  with  dangers  that  few  can 
attain  to  the  bad  eminence  of  greatness  in  this  field  unless  they  put 
restraint  on  some  of  their  physical  appetites. 

Again,  even  supposing  reason  to  be  exercised  unselfishly,  there  is 
danger  of  error  in  its  application  which  men  of  the  purely  intellect- 
ual type  are  too  apt  to  underrate.  This  danger,  like  the  previous 
one,  is  most  conspicuous  among  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  power  of  reason  and  have  not  yet  realized  its  limitations. 
It  is  a  perpetual  problem  for  those  who  have  charge  of  teaching 
sociology  in  institutions  of  learning  to  know  how  to  train  people  to 
reason  without  teaching  them  to  underrate  sentiment  and  emotion. 

The  application  of  Darwinism  to  social  phenomena  is  of  great 
help  to  teachers  in  this  matter.  As  long  as  the  moral  sentiments 
were  treated  as  intuitions  of  absolute  truth,  there  was  no  middle 
ground  on  which  intuitionist  and  empiricist  could  meet.  Blither  senti- 
ment was  absolute  and  science  must  conform  to  it,  or  science  was 
absolute  and  sentiment  must  get  out  of  the  way.  But  Darwin  has 
shown  how  the  authority  of  sentiment  and  the  authority  of  science 
rest  on  the  same  fundamental  basis.  To  a  Darwinian  the  existence 
of  a  moral  sentiment  furnishes  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
of  its  right  to  exist.  If  we  instinctively  look  at  things  in  a  certain 
way,  it  is  because  our  ancestors  have  experienced  the  preservative 
power  of  looking  at  things  in  that  way,  and  not  in  another.  Those 
who  did  so  survived,  those  who  did  not  do  so  were  destroyed.  But 
the  Darwinian  also  sees,  especially  in  modern  times,  a  no  less 
marked  preservative  advantage  to  the  man  or  to  the  race  which  can 
calculate  the  consequences  of  its  action.  This  habit  of  calculating 
consequences,  which  constitutes  reason,  is  justified  by  the  same  kind 
of  criterion  as  the  habit  of  obeying  unselfish  impulses,  which  con- 
stitutes morality.  When  the  results  of  the  impulse  and  the  calcula- 
tions come  into  conflict,  as  they  occasionally  do,  we  have  a  means  of 
finding,  on  this  basis  of  preservative  power,  a  common  ground  for 
comparing  their  respective  merits.  The  subject-matter  of  these  con- 
flicts is  so  complicated  that  we  cannot  always  hope  for  agreement 
even  after  the  fullest  discussion  ;  but  we  have  at  any  rate  a  basis  on 
which  an  approach  to  such  understanding  is  possible,  instead  of  a 
war  of  eternal  cross-purposes. 

And  meantime  it  has  come  to  pass  that  teachers  and  philanthro- 
pists stand  nearer  to  one  another  to-day  than  they  did  twenty  years 


ago.  The  teacher  is  learning  that  his  conclusions  are  of  little  value, 
and  their  practical  applications  dangerous,  unless  he  includes  the 
whole  man  in  the  scope  of  his  study.  His  work  is  less  abstract  and 
partial  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philan- 
thropist is  learning  that  obvious  results  and  intentions  are  not  the 
most  important  things  to  take  into  account ;  that  lie  must  use 
scientific  methods  and  follow  out  indirect  results,  unless  he  would 
have  his  work  superficial  or  self- destructive.  As  a  representative 
of  economic  science,  I  welcome  this  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  under  the  shadow  of  university  walls  as 
emblematic  of  the  growing  union  between  two  classes  of  workers  for 
the  same  end,  who  have  sometimes  stood  in  apparent  antagonism  in 
the  past,  but  are  coming  ti^ether  to-day,  and  must  continue  to  come 
more  closely  together  for  all  time. 
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My  subject  can  be  more  exactly  stated  in  the  form  of  a  question. 
Is  it  possible  to  teach  sociology  in  schools  lower  than  the  university ; 
and,  if  we  do  so,  will  it  do  more  good  than  harm  ?  I  distinctly  ex- 
clude the  university  from  this  discussion,  because  to  include  it  would 
greatly  change  and  enlarge  the  problem.  The  distinction  between 
the  college  and  the  university  has,  however,  ne\'er  been  clearly 
drawn ;  and  lawless  American  usage  has,  unfortunately,  done  much 
to  confuse  it.  Many  so-called  universities  are  quite  without  claim  to 
the  title,  while  some  colleges  have  attained  to  no  small  degree  of 
the  university  character.  Not  to  be  misled  by  names.  1  will  adopt 
a  distinction  which  is  convenient  for  my  purpose,  and  for  which 
I  claim  no  farther  validity.  The  university  is  an  institution  whose 
chief  functions  are  :  first,  to  give  technical  instruction  lo  those  about 
to  enter  the  higher  professions;  and,  second,  to  further  scientific 
investigation.     The  instructor  is  supposed  to  be  an  investigator,  and 
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to  have  time  allowed  him  for  investigation.  He  is,  or  should  be,  of 
a  different  type  of  mind  from  the  college  professor, —  more  creative, 
with  greater  power  of  observation  and  original  inference. 

The  function  of  the  college  is  quite  distinct.  It  aims  at  general 
instruction  in  existing  knowledge  as  a  means  of  culture.  Its  func- 
tionaries must  be,  first  of  all,  teachers,  with  large  power  to  master 
and  in  turn  to  transmit  what  has  been  elsewhere  discovered  and 
formulated.  The  simple  amount  of  teaching  required  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  extensive  investigation,  quite  apart  from  special 
aptitudes.  They  are  not  necessarily  inferior  men ;  but  they  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  different  men.  I  repeat  that  this  distinction  hardly 
applies  to  existing  institutions  in  America.  Our  colleges  do  more  or 
less  university  work,  and  sometimes  grant  their  professors  univer- 
sity privileges ;  while  all  our  universities  have  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment which  absorbs  too  large  a  part  of  their  energies.  My  distinc- 
tion is,  therefore,  one  of  predominant  function,  which  will  probably 
become  more  distinctive  as  time  goes  on.  s 

It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  I  have  grouped  together  colleges, 
academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools ;  but  in  the  sense  just 
noted  the  classification  is  plainly  natural.  These  lesser  schools  are 
colleges  in  miniature, —  schools  in  which  to  teach  and  learn,  not  to 
investigate,  or  train  men  for  special  professions.  They  differ  only 
in  degree  from  the  college,  both  in  theory  and  fact. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  place  of  sociology  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  phenomena  of  society  certainly  deserve  investigation ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  special  professions  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
these  phenomena,  appropriate  training  should  be  provided.  In  fact, 
under  other  and  less  appropriate  names,  this  work  has  long  been 
partially  carried  on.  But  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  sociology  should  be  taught  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  The 
vast  majority  of  subjects  claiming  university  attention  can  never 
claim  more  than  this,  such  as  most  languages,  living  or  dead,  the 
more  highly  specialized  sciences,  and  those  affecting  conduct  re- 
motely or  not  at  all.  Does  sociology  belong  in  this  list,  or  in  the 
much  smaller  list  chosen  for  instruction  with  a  view  to  general 
culture  or  membership  in  advanced  society  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  question.  What  is  sociology  ?  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  recent  discussion  on  this  subject,  I  will  merely  explain 
that  I  use  the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  science 
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of  human  association.  Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  thus 
included,  there  are,  first  of  all.  certain  principles  or  laws  which 
underlie  every  phase  of  association,  be  it  church  or  corporation  or 
family  or  State.  These  principles  which  practical  people  dimly  per- 
ceive, and  intuitively  obey  as  tlie  condition  of  their  success,  it  is  the 
first  task  of  sociology  to  analyze,  formulate,  and  make  the  subject 
of  conscious  knowledge.  This  study  of  "  social  elements  and  first 
principles"  which  Professor  G  id  dings  has  called  "sociology,"  I  will 
call  "general  sociology,"  to  designate  its  fundamental  character. 

Coming  now  to  certain  special  forms  of  association,  we  have  a 
group  of  sciences  already  familiar.  Association  in  industry  gives 
us  economics;  in  government,  politics ;  in  the  church,  ecclesiastics, 
etc.  These  together  we  may  for  convenience  call  special  sociology. 
There  is  still  another  group  of  studies  more  or  less  bound  up  with 
the  others,  and  difficult  to  characterize.  They  involve  questions  of 
practical  procedure,  of  reforms  to  be  secured,  and  the  means  for 
bringing  them  about.  Growing  out  of  economics,  we  have  the 
tariff  question,  building  and  loan  association  movements,  the  sweat- 
ing problem,  etc.;  out  of  politics,  civil  service  and  municipal  re- 
form, problems  of  pauperism,  etc.  The  phenomena  involved  in 
these  smaller  departments  of  social  activity  are  essentially  economic, 
political,  etc.,  and  are  all  susceptible  of  as  exact  and  dispassionate 
analysis  as  any  social  phenomena ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  been  subjected  lo  a  mixed  process,  which  gives  these  studies  a 
peculiar  character.  To  many  people  they  seem  pre-eminently  prac- 
tical, while  others  disparage  them  as  unscientific, —  two  sadly  abused 
terms.  In  discussions  of  the  tariff,  civil  service  reform,  etc., 
there  is  usually  more  of  advocacy  than  of  inquiry;  and  this  is  com- 
bined with  much  cutting  of  Gordian  knots  which  science  has  tailed 
to  untie.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  science  which  especially  commends 
itself  to  many,  and  which,  in  its  application  to  social  evils,  is  the 
popular  idea  of  sociology.  It  is  easy  to  pass  extreme  judgment  on 
this  semi-  or  pseudo-science.  To  the  dispassionate  investigator  it 
must  seem  unsatisfactory,  while  to  those  who  are  smarting  under 
social  evils  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  getting  somewhere  quick. 
The  social  physician  must  often,  in  urgent  cases,  prescribe  a 
remedy,  while  as  yet  an  exhaustive  diagnosis  is  not  possible;  but  it 
is  this  very  necessity  which  keeps  social  medicine  from  being  scien- 
tific.    This,  however,  does  not  justify  the  supercilious  attitude  which 
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scientists  have  often  assumed  toward  these  useful  efforts.  Men 
had  to  digest  food  and  even  cure  indigestion  before  there  were  any 
physiologists  to  tell  them  how,  and  society  has  to  do  many  difficult 
things  which  as  yet  the  sociologist  has  not  explained.  These 
studies,  therefore,  piece  out  the  fragmentary  results  of  science  with 
shrewd  guesses  and  intuitive  wisdom,  and  furnish  to  social  proced- 
ure a  basis  to  stand  on, —  a  most  important  service.  They  are  in  no 
invidious  sense  unscientific,  but  rather  pre-scientific ;  for  they  all 
grow  out  of  the  fact  that  sociology  constantly  has  orders  ahead 
for  more  science  than  it  can  furnish.  Without  insisting  here  on 
any  very  fundamental  distinction,  we  may  conveniently  designate 
these  numerous  studies  of  mixed  character  by  the  term  Applied 
Sociology. 

Before  we  are  ready  to  inquire  intelligently  what  place  should  be 
given  to  sociology  in  a  scheme  of  general  education,  we  must  ask 
what  services  are  to  be  expected  of  a  science  that  is  to  do  duty  in 
this  position  of  special  honor.  Apparently,  all  such  services  are  re- 
ducible to  two. 

The  first  is  the  development  of  the  mind.  Those  who  have  no 
conception  of  the  laws  and  the  need  of  mental  development  have  so 
often  thought  of  education  as  mere  stuffing  that  educators  have 
inevitably  been  driven  to  extreme  opposition,  and  have  extolled  the 
disciplinary  value  of  studies  as  though  that  were  the  only  thing  of 
importance.  That  it  is  of  importance  is  now  conceded  ;  but  there  is 
still  much  disagreement  as  to  the  kind  of  discipline  which  different 
studies  furnish,  and  the  relative  value  of  each  particular  kind.  I 
think,  however,  that  one  or  two  things  more  are  now  fairly  conceded. 
First,  discipline  is  an  attribute,  not  of  specific  subjects,  but  of  hon- 
est study  and  skilful  teaching.  The  fact  most  seriously  affecting 
the  relative  value  of  different  subjects  is  their  maturity  of  develop- 
ment and  their  social  backing.  Beyond  this  each  subject  has  its 
peculiar  flavor,  about  the  relative  merits  of  which  it  is  as  idle  to  dis- 
cuss as  about  the  perfume  of  flowers  or  the  taste  of  fruits.  **  De 
gustibus  nil  disputandum." 

Second,  education  gives  us  knowledge.  Much  as  the  value  of 
facts  has  been  exaggerated  to  the  neglect  of  faculties,  it  will  not  do 
to  ignore  their  importance,  or  to  be  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the 
facts  which  we  use  to  exercise  minds  upon.  Here  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  denied  that  subjects  differ  widely.     Dead  languages  and 
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1'hese  men,  common  human  men,  without  their  knowledge  c 

B  world  charged  with  the  awful  responsibility  a 
managing  interests  compared  with  which  the  tasks  of  the  old  god 
of  Olympus  were  but  as  children's  play. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  these  men  never  see  a  university,  most  ( 
them  not  even  a  college.  Few  enough  will  learn  so  much  of  societ 
as  is  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  provision  made  for  such  s 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  extent  of  the  emergency,  and  i 
plainable  only  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  emergency  1 
been  thrust  upon  us.  It  lakes  time  for  such  adjustments.  There^ 
is  virtually  no  instruction  in  any  line  of  social  science  in  any  school 
below  the  college  in  our  country.  In  the  colleges  the  omissions  are 
as  conspicuous  as  the  recognition.  I  will  merely  illustrate.  Eco- 
nomics is  most  often  taught,  but  usually  only  in  the  last  year  of  the 
course,  and  often  as  an  appendage  to  historj-,^  an  arrangement 
even  less  adequate  than  the  now  forgotten  scheme  of  making 
physics  and  chemistry  an  appendage  to  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics. But  economics  enjoys  an  enviable  pre-eminence  over  kin- 
dred subjects.  It  seems  incredible  that  in  a  democracy  colleges 
should  so  generally  think  politics  an  unnecessary  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  schools  supported  by  the  State  should  not  mention  the 
art  or  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Dishonest  and  bungling  political  ac- 
tion is  an  inevitable  result.  There  is  scarcely  a  mention  of  the  sub- 
jects which  interest  this  Conference.  So  important  a  social  institution 
as  the  family  is  seldom  mentioned,  even  in  colleges,  though  appar- 
ently there  is  no  general  surfeit  of  intelligence  or  practical  wisdom 
on  the  subject.  And  In  all  these  matters,  so  profoundly  concerning 
human  welfare,  change  is  impending  or  in  progress :  the  spell  of 
tradition  is  broken.  Delphic  and  Hebrew  oracles  no  longer  settle 
questions  of  social  procedure ;  and  society  stands  like  Pharaoh,  be- 
wildered with  his  dream  of  things  to  come,  waiting  for  a  Joseph  to 
put  meaning  into  mystery,  and,  in  anticipation  of  what  shall  be,  to 
reorganize  the  helpless  State. 

But  all  this  means  simply  that  there  is  need,  perhaps  absolute 
need,  of  greater  intelligence  and  social  wisdom  with  a  view  to  the 
conscious  direction  of  society.  Unfortunately,  the  necessary  is  not 
always  the  possible.  Numberless  organisms  and  species  have  per- 
ished for  lack  of  conditions  indispensable  to  their  existence  and 
progress.     Especially  when  conditions  change  rapidly  is  the  failure 
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fur  general  dissemination  and  requiring  a  larger  hold  on  public  sym- 
pathy as  a  basis  for  future  operations.  'I'his  illustrates  the  principle 
I  have  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  the  production  of  good  lext- 
books  is  impossible  until  a  vast  amount  of  investigation,  formulation, 
;ind  sifting  has  been  done,^  a  process  which  sometimes  seems  to  be 
needlessly  deliberate  and  to  quite  set  at  naught  the  needs  of  practi- 
cal instruction. 

A  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sociology  in  our  schools  is  the 
fonservalism  of  society,  enforced  by  the  disagreeable  consequences 
which  attend  half-knowledge.  The  chief  uf  these  is  a  kind  of  awk- 
wardness, even  at  times  an  ;irrest  of  action,  due  to  an  unwonted  con- 
sciousness. -Ywkwardness  is  born  'if  consciimsness.  The  individ- 
ual blunders  and  suffers  in  the  conscious  doing  of  things  which 
before  he  knew  about  them  went  off  smoothly  enough.  As  Myron 
Reed  once  put  it,  -When  a  boy  has  got  seventy-live  cents'  worth  of 
cheap  physiology,  he  feels  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  that  he 
can't  get  over  a  fence."  Something  of  this  same  result  is  noticed  in 
those  who  become  conscious  of  relations  between  themselves  and 
society,  which  they  had  not  realized ;  and  the  same  thing  is  noticed 
regarding  society  as  this  consciousness  becomes  general.  It  is  best 
illustrated  and  most  keenly  felt  in  the  case  of  women,  especially 
young  women,  as  they  encounter  in  a  meaningful  way  some  phase  of 
the  all-pervasive  relation  of  sex.  There  is  embarrassment  and  di  - 
comfort,  for  the  victim  and  for  others;  and  the  repugnance  makes 
itself  felt  as  a  vigorous  protest.  For  younger  pupils  the  protest  is 
particularly  strong;  for  the  kitten-like  unconsciousness  of  youth  is 
prized  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  as  a  safeguard  to  morals.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  difficulty  is  a  real  one.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  onlv  opportunity  to  teach  the  great  majority  of  men  in  .such 
matters  is  during  their  extreme  youth,  when  their  immaturity  pre- 
vents the  best  results.  But  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  these  difficulties. 
Discomfort  is  not  dangerous,  if  not  too  prolonged;  and  most  of  the 
annoying  accompaniments  of  this  study  are  purely  transitional. 
Kmb arras sment,  awkwardness,  and  discomfort  in  the  individual  and 
in  society  are  merely  a  prelude  to  a  new  equilibrium,  more  stable 
than  the  first.  Hut,  when  all  is  said,  there  will  remain  a  limit  to  the 
nmount  which  can  be  offered  to  students  in  our  schools.  Until  more 
years  of  the  average  man's  life  ate  devoted  to  education,  some  most 
important  things  must  be  omitted;  and  sociology  will  be  one  of  the 
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the  difficulty.  Science  must  sooner  or  later  have  free  course,  and  ac- 
complish her  work,  whatever  that  be.  But  for  the  present  there  is 
a  conflict  between  the  stern  necessity  of  doing  something  and  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do. 

This  aversion  to  sociology  joins  with  a  perversion  of  it  which 
comes  from  a  different  source.  I  refer  to  the  general  desire  for 
rules  of  thumb.  The  practical  man  wants  hard-and-fast  rules  of 
procedure.  This  demand  is  more  dangerous  than  open  opposition. 
Nothing  so  discredits  a  science  as  to  transform  its  principles  into 
concrete  rules  of  action,  assumed  to  be  of  general  application.  To 
affirm  that  a  thing  should  always  be  done  m  a  particular  way 
encounters  the  difficulty  that,  owing  to  complicating  circumstances,  it 
should  often  be  done  in  some  other  way.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
a  principle  is  of  universal  application.  Ii  is  quite  another  thing  to 
insist  upon  an  undeviating  mode  of  procedure.  The  elevation  of  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Ricardo- — principles  in  the  main  correct, 
though  incomplete  —  into  uncompromising  rules  of  action  discredited 
economics  in  England  for  half  a  century.  Principles  seem  so  com- 
plicated, vague,  and  difficult,  rules  so  simple,  plain,  and  easy.  The 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Principles  are  the  elements,  rules  the  endlessly 
complex  compounds  into  which  principles  enter  in  ever-varying  pro- 
portions. Education  consists  not  in  memorizing  rules,  always  of 
local  and  temporary  application  at  best,  but  in  learning  principles 
and  mastering  the  art  of  rule-manufacture.  This  confusing  of  rules 
and  principles  is  the  bane  of  all  our  education.  Not  long  ago  my 
boy  manifested  a  growing  dislike  and  incapacity  for  mathematics. 
Being  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  was  congenital  or 
hereditary,  I  examined  into  the  matter ;  and,  finding  where  he  was,  I 
propounded  an  example  to  him, — "How  many  eggs  could  yoii  buy 
for  fifteen  cents  at  twenty  cents  a  dozen  ?  "  He  promptly  replied, 
"  Fifteen  times  twenty  " ;  and,  when  I  reproved  him  rather  sharply  for 
so  thoughtless  a  reply,  he  protested,  "Why,  papa,  teacher  says, 
whenever  it  says  'how  many,'  we  are  to  niultipiy."  Here  was  a  rule 
devised  to  help  over  some  page  of  examples  without  reference  to  the 
danger  of  its  farther  application.  It  was  an  educational  atrocity. 
But  such  atrocities  can  be  far  more  easily  perpetrated  in  sociology 
than  in  mathematics,  the  danger  of  detection  being  less. 

In  view  of  these  limitations,  how  far  can  sociology  now  be  taught 
n  our  schools  ?     General  sociology  hardly  at  all  as  yet.     It  has  great 
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I  liope  1  have  not  seemed  to  underestimate  tlie  difficulties  of 
extensive  instruction  in  sociology,  or  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
I  wish,  most  of  all,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  society  is  rapidly 
becoming  conscious  of  its  own  processes,  and,  as  an  inevitable  result, 
is  taking  these  processes  under  voluntary  control.  'I"hat  this  con- 
trol may  be  beneficent  or  even  endurable,  it  must  be  not  only 
conscious  and  voluntary,  but  inUlligent.  Whether  we  can  secure 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  society  sufficiently 
thorough  and  general  for  this  purpose  remains  to  be  seen :  but  of 
one  thing  J  think  we  may  have  no  doubt;  society,  with  its  present 
self-conscious  tendencies,  will  retrograde  or  perish  if  we  do  not. 


THE   STATISTICAL    STUDY    OK    HEREDITARY 
CRIMINALITY. 


In  the  statistical  study  of  criminality  we  are  not  concerned  willt 
the  object  or  the  contents  of  statistical  science,  but  with  its  methiid.s. 
formulation  of  quantitative 
id  calculation  of  the  proba- 
Lich  methods  be  applied  tn 
riniinality?  is  the  question 


Hid    fundamental    step    i 


These  methods  are,  briefly,  i 
relationships,  discernment  of  causalit\ 
bilily  or  regularity  of  recurrence.     C;i 
show  the  part  which  heredity  plays  i 
we  ask,  and  try  to  answer. 

Statistical  enumeration,  the  first 
process,  can  be  applied  only  to  concrete  realities.  The  word  "con- 
crete" is  not  here  synonymous  with  "materia!,"  but  is  used  to  indi- 
cate independent  existence.  Enumeration  cannot  take  account  of 
qualities  by  themselves,  but  only  when  attached  to  actual  entities. 
Here,  too,  the  purpose  is,  usually,  simply  to  establish  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  quality,  though  the  degree  of  the  intensity,  as  dis 
cernible  to  the  enumerator,  may  be  shown, 

The  first  point  to  settle  is  whether  or  not  heredity  is  a  quality  it 
the  statistical  sense.  Considered  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  ; 
certain  class  of  criminals,  il  is  conceived,  as  a  compelling  force,  it  i 
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1                           seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  statistical  method  is  not  compeient  to 

11                            measure  quantitatively,  not  dynamically,  ils  occurrence. 

The  question  is  now   restricted  to  devising  practical  means  for 

obtaining  the  information. 

Before  answering  the   query  outright,    let   us   see  if  any  cue   is 

afforded  in  statistical  publications.     The  criminal  statistics  of  Ger-  ■ 

many,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium.  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  England 

and  Wales,   Scolland,    Ireland,  Italy,  Holland,   Roumania,  Sweden, 

Norway,    and    the    "United     States,    do    not    attempt    to    establish. 

heredity  by  what  we   may  consider  fairly  direct   or  conclusive  evi- 

dence.    Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Sweden  present  the  most  com- 

plete individual  and  sociological  records  of  criminals;   and   I   have, 

thought  it  worth  while  to  illustrate  their  advanced  practice  by  giving 

the  main  items  of  this  information  in  parallel  columns. 

,„„. 

Austria. 

Germany. 

SWKDEH. 

Aj-- 

Sfi: 

.Sc^: 

s...- 

Under  14  years. 

14-iS. 

iS-u. 

;i-30. 

30-40. 

40-30. 

65  and  upwards. 
Unknown. 

■*Under  16  years. 
=0-30. 

Under  15  years. 

Its 

3t-»S. 

'5-30- 
30-40. 

70  and  over. 
Unltnown, 

Axe: 

Under  IS  year.. 

Ti. 

2t-30. 

30-40. 
40-50. 

60-70. 

Over  70. 
Unknown. 

CBn/'ugal  CBiiUilian : 
Single. 
Married. 
Widowed. 

Married. 
Persons      having 

Cen/ugal  CondiUm : 

Single. 

Married. 

Persons     having 
been  married. 

CoHjagal  ConJitmH  : 

Single, 

Married. 

Persons     having. 
been  tnarried. 

Unknown. 

Ocmpation: 

Persons  livbg  on 
iheir  income,  pen- 
dcHieis,  membeis  of 
liberal   professions. 
artists,  in  the  pulv 
lie  service,  priests. 

aimy  and  navy  (of- 
Hcers  >uid  soldiers), 
other    corporations 

OceapaUBti  : 

Persons  living  on 
their   income,  pub- 
lic      functionaries 
and    teachers,   ofli' 
ccrs.      physicians, 
banisters,  notaries, 
ecclesiastical     per- 
sons (Catholics  and 
others),  men  of  let- 
ters, artists. 

OcciipalioH  : 

Oimpatimi : 

klBBIii^^^^^H 
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Italy. 


Persons  without 
occupation  or  re- 
cipients of  poor  re- 
lief. 

Vagrants,  prosti- 
tutes, beggars,  etc. 

Occupation  un- 
known. 

NcUiomUity : 

Citizens,  foreign- 
ers, unknown. 


Austria. 


BinA  : 
Legitimate. 
Illegitimate. 
Unknown. 


Family  Conditions: 
Having    legiti- 
mate children. 

Having  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Degree  of  Educa- 
tion : 
Able  to  read  or 
write  imperfectly, 
able  to  read  or 
write,  able  to  read 
and  write,  having 
received  advanced 
education,  degree 
of  education  un- 
known. 


Without  occupa- 
tion. 


Other  o  c  c  u  p  a- 
tions. 

Nationality : 

Austrian  sub- 
jects, Hungarian 
subjects,  foreign- 
ers, unknown. 


Family  Conditions: 
Having    legiti- 
mate chUdren. 

Having  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Degree  of  Educa- 
tion : 
Illiterate  as  re- 
gards reading  and 
writing,  having  re- 
ceived advanced  ed- 
ucation. 


Germany 


Having  no  occu- 
pation or  not  ad- 
mitting any:  Heads 
of  the  familv,  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 


Nationality : 

Germans, 
eigners. 


for- 


SWKDKN 


Domicile : 

German  empire 
(by  15  States),  in 
foreign  countries, 
unknown. 


Occupation  not 
given  or  without 
fixed  occupation : 
Beggars,  prisoners, 
others. 


Nationality  • 

Swedish,  foreign, 
unknown. 


Domicile : 

In  Sweden,  in 
foreign  countries, 
unknown. 


Bir/A : 

Status  of  birth: 
Bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. 

Place  of  Birth : 

Born  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  city,  un- 
known. 


Degree  of  Educa- 
tion : 
Having  had  more 
or  less  complete 
education,  knowing 
how  to  read  and 
write,  knowing  how 
to  read,  but  not 
write,  knowing 
neither  how  to  read 
nor  write. 

Religious       Knowl- 
edge: 
Good,     passable, 
weak,  none   at  all, 
not  given. 


I» 


\T&  the  personal  details  given  for  individuals  convicted  fot 
r  misdemeanors  in  tliese  countries.  Analyzing  ihem  care-"^ 
fully,  it  is  seen  that  the  facts  contain  nothing  to  show  directly  the 
influence  of  heredity.  Indirectly,  of  course,  it  might  be  presumed 
that  the  same  individual  having  been  convicted  a  number  of  times, 
especially  for  the  same  offence,  afforded  an  indication.  Still,  this  is 
not  direct  evidence,  because  it  is  very  possible  that  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  first  offence  self-respect  was  completely  broken  down, 
or  that  the  unfortunate  ex-prisoner  found  circumstances  so  much 
ag.iinst  him,  and  was  made  so  to  fee!  the  power  of  ostracism,  or  re- 
ceived so  little  help  in  his  efforts  to  regain  social  caste,  that  relapse 
was  a  logical  alternative.  Statistics  showing  the  number  of  convic- 
tions suffered  by  the  same  person  are  of  great  importance  in  estimat- 
ing the  efficacy  of  penalties  attached  to  certain  offences,  but  they  are 
of  secondary  interest  to  the  moralist  who  seeks  from  them  even  a 
glimmering  outline  of  heredity. 

The  most  direct,  if  not  the  only  practicable,  method  of  connecting 
heredity  with  criminality  is  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  the 
offender.  An  effort  to  do  this  does  not  appear  from  the  present 
criminal  statistics  of  leading  countries.  The  attempt  was  made  in 
France,  and  appropriate  statistics  were  published  during  the  ten-year 
period  from  1851  to  i860.  I  am  not  able  to  learn  why  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  not  repeated  else- 
where, and  was  given  up  in  France,  seems  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  results  were  not  considered  valuable.     The  table  on  the 


opposite  page  gives  the  figures 

The  figures  have  only  seco 
persons  tried,  irrespective  of  c 

The  omission  of  Europear 
the  family  antecedents  of  c 
consider  that  in  Contint 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  would  1 
task  to  learn  the  necessary  facts.  Every  important  act  of  an  individ- 
ual's life  is  there  a  matter  of  public  registry,  to  say  nothing  of 
private  acts  which  are  matters  of  police  knowledge.  An  individual 
is  followed  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  by  police  observation, 
not  necessarily  offensively,  but  rather  paternally.  People  are  looked 
after  in  so  far  as  their  doings  affect  others ;  and  a  complete  biograph- 
rticularly    for    criminals,   could    easily    be    made.  _ 


in  detail. 

idary  value,  because  they  refer  to  all 
acquittal. 
3  incorporate  information  upon 
the  more  remarkable  when  we 
the  police  system  has  reached 
iparatively  easy 
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institutions.  It  is  more  complete  than  in  some  of  them.  If  a  query 
were  added  with  the  object  of  finding  out  whether  any  membi-r  of 
the  person's  family  had  ever  been  convicted  for  crime,  the  probability 
of  obtaining  correct  answers  would  not  be  very  great.  Furthermore, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  method  of  verifying  statements  such  as 
exists  abroad. 

In  .American  prisons  the  only  practicable  way  to  ascertain  the 
antecedents  ut  prisoners  would  be  through  the  chaplain.  If  he  is 
fitted  for  his  position,  he  holds  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
{^eat  majority  of  the  unfortunates  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
He  would  have  to  exercise  tact,  and  undoubtedly  even  then  the  re- 
sponses given  would  not  in  all  cases  be  accurate.  Some  would  an- 
swer incorrectly  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fooling  him  ;  while  others, 
if  they  thought  their  personal  responsibility  would  be  in  any  wise 
relieved  by  presenting  a  shady  ancestry,  would  undoubtedly  be 
tempted  lo  do  so.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  (hat  really  reliable 
resuhs  would  not  be  achieved  under  this  method,  even  though  it 
seems  lo  be  the  only  one  practicable.  Nevertheless,  a  positive  pre- 
diction should  not  be  made  until  it  is  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  investigation  of  antecedents  in  this  fashion  furnishes  at  best  a 
probability.  To  establish  a  case,  the  sociologist  would  need  to  con- 
sider such  statistical  data  his  raw  material,  and  work  back  through 
family  history,  as  the  authors  of  ''The  Jukes  Family"  and  "The  Tribe 
of  Ishniael"  have  done.  This  simple  statistical  basis  is  not  broad 
enough.  .Apparent  motives,  the  living  environment  of  the  culprit, 
his  habits,  his  mental  and  physical  condition  when  the  offence  oc- 
curred, must  receive  due  weight  in  any  valid  conclusion.  Statistical 
data  alone  can  barely  be  considered  indicative;  they  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  considered  positive. 

Temperamental  heredity  has  so  far  exclusively  enlisted  our  atten- 
tion. But  there  is  another,  the  physical,  which  plays  a  certain  pari, 
Congenital  defects  of  the  body  are  adjudged  responsible  for  im- 
paired moral  vision  on  the  basis  of  their  frequent  existence  in 
criminals  of  specified  types.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  Bertillon 
system  of  measurement  would  have  inconceivable  value  in  this  di- 
rection. .Anlhropometry,  a  distinctively  statistical  branch,  is  only 
awaiting  the  assured  dicta  of  craniology  upon  the  relation  of  mal- 
formation lo  defective  mental  and  moral  perceptions,  in  ordei 
furnish  a  wealth  of  knowledge  ui»n  physical  heredity. 
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■  of  nature,  and  deduces  the  laws  governing  her  work.  These 
are  God's  laws ;  and  man's  work,  to  be  successful,  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  The  closer  the  accordance,  the  more  effective  the 
work.  As  regards  our  physical  work,  no  one  disputes  this ;  but  all 
do  not  yet  see  that  it  is  as  true  of  work  in  charity  and  correction  as 
it  is  in  engineering,  manufactures,  and  agriculture. 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  our  modern  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  previous  centuries,  are  those 
which  have  been  stamped  upon  it  by  modern  science.  The  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  to  the  solution  of  economic  problems 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  industries  of  to-day  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  a  century  ago,  and  the  growth  of  the 
physical  sciences  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  modern  in- 
tellectual progress. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  this  growth  of  science  is  the  enormous 
increase  in  material  wealth  which  has  recently  taken  place,  and 
which  has  been  greater  in  a  single  lifetime  than  the  accumulations 
of  all  the  previous  ages  had  amounted  to. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  most  obvious  effect ;  but  there  are  others  leaa 
obvious,  but  perhaps  even  niore  important  to  our  race.  The  mar- 
vellous inventions  which  have  been  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
physical  sciences  so  dazzle  us  that  we  are  apt  not  to  see  the  other 
and  more  beneficent  results.  We  have  achieved  a  mastery  over  the 
forces  of  nature  which  our  ancestors  never  dreamed  of.  Man  has 
even  harnessed  the  lightning  to  his  chariot.  The  fact  is  none  the 
less  wonderful  because  this  chariot  is  the  prosaic  and  useful  street- 
car. The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  investigation  of 
more  purely  intellectual  problems  has  been  as  marked,  although  less 
obvious  to  the  public.  The  modern  advances  made  in  the  study  of 
language  are  a  good  illustration. 

The  universities  have  been  a  leading  factor  in  this  revolution  io 
industry  and  thought.  One  science  after  another  has  been  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  studies,  and  through  them  new  learned  pro- 
fessions have  been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  you  can  re- 
member when  there  were  but  "  the  three  learned  professions," 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine  ;  when  no  one  spoke  of  an  engineer  or 
a  chemist  as  belonging  to  a  learned  profession.  Now  educated  men 
in  many  vocations  are  recognized  as  in  the  "professions."  The 
electrical  engineer  and  :he  ihomisi  are  as  truly  in  "learned  profes- 
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such  has  not  been  the  history  of  all  the  technical  s 
In  some  cases  a  highly  developed  art  long  preceded  the    applied 
science.      Iron  and  steel  were  made  ages  before  the  science  of  chem- 
istry was  founded.     We  make  no  better  iron  to-day  than   did  the 
barbarians  long  ago;   but,  so  : 
chemistry  and  metallurgy,  Ihe  art  immediately  expanded.     The  mak- 

ind  steel  is  still  an  art ;  but  not  until  science  c 
its  help  was  it  possible  to  have  steel  rails  spanning  the  continent  or 
iron  ships  crossing  the  sea. 

The  marvellous  growth  in  our  industries  has  been  correlated  with 
that  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  has  been  a  mutual  growth. 
Neither  could  have  so  developed  alone.  The  universities  have  been 
the  leaders  in  the  sense  that  science  has  been  developed  in  (hem, 
and  from  them  is  diffused  outward  aiuong  the  people  and  downward 
into  the  intermediate  and  primary  schools,  and  even  below. 

The  fountain-head  of  the  applied  sciences  is  the  university,  with 
its  departments  of  engineering,  chemistry,  agriculture,  biology,  and 
the  various  courses  in  pure  science  and  technical  studies.  When  I 
entered  Yale  as  a  student,  forty-seven  years  ago,  instruction  in  the 
applied  sciences  was  but  just  beginning  in  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive schools.  Now  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  without 
colleges  with  their  departments  of  technical  science,  and  where  there 
are  not  extensive  facilities  for  both  the  advance  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  instruction  in  their  technical  applications. 

So  it  must  and  will  be  in  respect  to  this  new  department  of  social 
science.  Charities  and  correction  have  been  practised  as  arts  from 
the  dawn  of  civili2ation.  Now  we  are  just  beginning  to  study  them 
by  scientific  methods.  To  a  limited  extent  as  good  success  may  at- 
tend this  work,  prosecuted  purely  as  an  art,  and  guided  by  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  as  will  be  done  by  the  aid  of  science,  just  its  the 
Damascus  blade  was  purely  a  work  of  art.  and  science  has  not  im- 
proved it.  But,  just  as  the  art  which  made  that  sword  could  not 
furnish  the  material  for  the  stupiendous  structures  of  our  modern 
times,  so  the  old  methods  of  dispensing  charity  and  managing  the 
delinquent  cannot  successfully  deal  with  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  present  day  in  these  matters.  Formerly  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate perished  by  thousands  from  neglect  and  pestilence,  and  muli 
ludes  of  criminals  were  executed.  Now  they  are  preserved  and  a 
cumulate,  until  the  burden  and  expense  are  among  the  most  serious  J 
our  present  civilization  has  lo  bear. 
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tender  and  quicker  grown,  our  milk  richer  and  more  economically 
produced.  As  a  result,  we  are  better  clothed,  and  the  tables  of  all 
the  people,  from  the  richest  to  the  jioorest,  better  supplied.  This 
has  come  about  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity; 
and  year  by  year  we  hear  more  and  more  of  the  relation  of  heredity 
to  the  classes  of  society  you  are  dealing  with.  As  applied  to  the 
breeding  of  our  domestic  animals,  we  have  laws  formulated  and 
reasonably  well  understood.  And  these  same  laws  apply  to 
kind.  As  regards  the  defective,  the  matter  is  already  well  under- 
stood by  the  expert.  As  I  listened  to  your  discussions  over  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  sad  facts  relating  to  their  origin,  I  was  im- 
pressed anew  by  the  facts  you  stated. 

There  are  breeds  of  men  as  truly  as  there  are  breeds  of  horses 
and  much,  if  not  indeed  most,  of  your  work  relates  to  the  care  and 
training  of  the  poorer  breeds  of  mankind.  Of  the  ninety- 
sand  idiots  and  feeble-minded  in  our  country,  an  enormous  proportion 
are  so  by  heredity,  have  been  bred  so  from  idiotic  and  weak-minded 
parents.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  our  poorhouses  to  find 
idiot  paupers  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  generations'  growlh.  A 
wider  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  a  more  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  greatly  reduce  their  number  in  the  coming  century. 

So,  too,  of  our  criminals ;  several  factors  are  involved,  of  which 
heredity  is  one.  We  are  not  obliged  to  keep  a  standing  army  to  pro- 
tect us  from  a  foreign  foe;  but  we  have  an  ever-present  foe  at  home, 
which  costs  us  more  than  any  foreign  one.  Because  of  crime,  we 
have  to  maintain  a  great  standing  army  of  police,  with  the  incident 
courts  and  places  of  punishment,  all  of  which  are  enormously  eX' 
pensive.  Our  charities  and  corrections  cost  us  much  more  than 
war ;  and,  under  our  present  system,  or  rather  practice, —  for  we  have 
no  system, —  it  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that,  if  it  continues,  it  will 
swamp  our  civilization. 

If  the  cost  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  the  care  of  the  defective  con- 
tinues to  increase  (as  it  has  of  late)  in  a  greater  ratio  than  does 
the  population,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  before  the  one  will 
overtake  the  other.  This  is  a  mathematical  certainty;  and  it  means 
that,  unless  stopped,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  greater  burden  than 
our  prosperous  civilization  can  bear. 

This  increase  will  only  be  checked  by  a  more  rational  and  scien- 
lific  treatment  of  the  problem.     The  methods  must  be 
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For  the  past  ten  years  [he  status  of  the  work  accomplished,  the 
methods  used,  the  reforms  advocated  for  the  care  and  training  of 
tfie  feeble-minded,  have  been  as  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  fon- 
ference  as  have  those  of  any  other  charity  or  reform  which  have 
teen  brought  before  us  for  help,  encouragement,  suggestion,  or 
jidvancement. 

Vou  are  so  familiar  with  our  statistics  that  you  are  not  startled  by 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Census  of  1880  showed  that  there  were 
^6,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  United  States,  the  Census  of 
1890  shows  nearly  96,000, —  an  average  increase  of  i,ooo  a  year 
for  ten  years,  of  which  in  actual  numbers  only  about  6,500  are 
cared  for  in  private  or  public  institutions.  This  makes  an  average 
which  seems  discouragingly  small  until  we  recall  the  fact  that  the 
lielief  has  been    general    until  within  a  few   years  that  persons   of 

'feeble  mind  were  both  useless  and  harmless. 

r  We  have  no  record  whatever  of  any  sustained  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  idiot,  or  imbecile,  until  the  year  1800,  when  a  small  beginning 
TVas  made  in  France.  And,  now  that  the  Conference  is  here  upon 
.Connecticut  soil,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  with  pride  in  the  fact, 
ttat  the  first  steps  taken  in  America  in  behalf  of  the  imbecile  were 
taken  right  here  in  our  sister  city  of  Hartford,  when  as  early  as 
181S  a  few  children  of  feeble  mind  were  cared  for,  taught,  and,  it  is 

i needless  to  state,  improved  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Massachusetts    led    in    estabhshing   the    first    institution    devote 
especially  to  the  feeble-minded ;  and,  while  it  is  not  literally  true,  ; 
we  wish  it  were,  that  others  have  followed  from  Maine  to  California.  J 


It  does  not  alter  the  obligation  that  our  results  are  meagre  from 
an  intellectual  standpoint.  They  are  meagre,  looked  at  from  any 
point  except  that  of  comparison  with  the  same  class  untrained.  Ilui 
is  it  not  lo  the  honor  of  our  civilization  to-day  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  ihe  most  persevering  efforts  of  intelligent  men  and  women 
result  only  in  this  meagreness,  there  are  yet  those  who  are  willing  to 
spend  a  lifetime  in  making  the  best  of  ihis  human  wreckage  ? 

Those  of  us  who  come  closest  to  this  work,  those  of  us  who  are 
its  warmest  advocates,  have  no  illusions.  We  know  the  hopeless- 
ness of  trying  to  imitate  intelligence  or  common  sense,  just  as  we 
know  that,  when  a  child  of  feeble  inind  needs  hospital  care,  usually 
the  most  welcome  message  we  can  send  to  his  parents  or  guardian 
is  that  his  days  are  numbered.  Yet  that  does  not  prevent  our 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  case  all  the  skill  available  to  prolong  ihi- 
life  of  even  one  of  the  lowest  types  in  our  custodian  grade. 

We  do  not  strive  to  educate  the  feeble-minded  with  any  hope  of 
"turning  them  out  Harvard  graduates,"  as  we  were  once  charged 
witii  thinking  to  do  in  the  early  days  of  the  work  in  Minnesota, 
The  sum  total  of  what  is  called  "book  knowledge"  which  can  be 
gained  by  a  person  of  feeble  mind  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
That  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  caring  for  a  class  who  are  found  in  every  condition  in  life, — 
a  burden  upon  tlie  home,  a  tax  upon  the  community,  a  responsibility 
which  must  be  met  by  the  Stale,  whether  or  not.  That  we  have 
been  able  to  create  opportunities  for  usefulness  for  them  inside 
institution  walls  is  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  our  methods  c>[ 
training. 

The  details  of  institution  care  and  training  for  the  feeble-minded 
are,  in  a  way,  minor  considerations.  What  we  claim  and  .stand 
ready  to  prove  i.s  that  (he  establishment  of  an  institution  is  a  tre- 
mendous force  as  ^  preventive  measure,  in  addition  lo  the  value  of 
Ihe  institution  as  a  place  of  refuge.  No  one  needs  to  be  convinced 
of  the  impracticability  of  trying  to  place  out  children  of  this  gradi-. 
When  the  natural  lies  of  blood  tannui  bear  the  strain  of  constant 
association  with  Ihe  peculiarities  of  a  person  of  feeble  mind,  it  i^ 
hopeless  lo  try  to  find  voluntary  affection  or  forbearance  for  them 
among  strangers,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
Experience  has  taught  that  we  must  have  institutions  for  the  paupers 
of  feeble  mind  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  outside 


leers,  we 
[Cable  leg- 


there  is  a  duty  which,  as  citizens  and  lax 

have  neglected;   and  that  is  our  failure  to  ; 

islation  such  »  series  of  laws  as  shall  prevent  the  tremendous  increase 

in  our  imbecile  population,   which  to  a  large  extent  is  due  to  the 

laxness  of  supervision  given  to  the  imbecile  women  who  drift  from 

time  to  time   into  our  almshouses. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  secure  the  legislation  which  shali  prevent 
the  marriage  of  epileptics,  that  most  prolific  source  of  imbecility.  1 
doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  brought  about,  for  the  victims  of  this  disease 
are  so  variously  affected.  There  is  such  a  wide  gulf  between  such 
epileptics  as  Casar  and  Napoleon,  for  instance,  and  ihe  low  grade 
custodial  case,  which  is  an  embodiment  of  the  disease  at  its  worst, 
that  the  thousands  who  are  between  these  extremes,  who  are  its 
occasional  victims,  and  who  are  not  prevented  from  hlhng  positions 
of  importance,  often  for  a  lifetime,  would  rise  like  a  mighty  army  to 
protest  against  any  legislation  which  would  aim  at  bettering  the  race 
at  their  expense.  The  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  this  kind  of  radical 
reform.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  alcoholism  as  a  factor  in  the 
causation  of  imbecilit}'.  It  will  be  a  long  day  before  any  reforma- 
tion can  be  hoped  for  in  either  of  these  most  productive  sources  of 
idiocy  and  imbecility. 

Neither  have  we  been  able  lo  convince  the  general  public  nor 
even  the  charitable  public  of  that  which  is  an  article  of  firm  behef 
with  us,  growing  out  of  our  experience  as  superintendents  ;  namely, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  class  is  recruited  from  a 
lype  which,  when  found  in  our  institutions,  we  designate  as  moral 
imbeciles.  But  we  confidently  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  recognition  of  these  as  a  distinct  and  dangerous  type 
among  the  defective  cla.sses  will  result  in  such  timely  and  thorough 
preventive  measures  as  shall  give  them  custodial  care  for  life,  make 
them  wards  of  the  Slate,  and  trained  to  usefulness,  thus  arresting 
the  tendency  to  crime  instead  of  attempting  to  reform  the  full- 
Hedged  criminal.  These  are  the  preventive  measures  of  the  future 
toward  which  we  must  work ;  but,  when  we  do  find  a  foul  spot  which 
we  can  rub  out  at  once  if  we  will  bend  all  our  energies  to  the  task, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  let  us  attack  it  without  delay. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Stale  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
minded Women  stated  that  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inmates  received  had  borne  illegitimate  children.     A  faithful 
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trained  hand,  stiffness,  tenseness,  and  even  rigidity,  or  in  its  place 
a  soft,  liabby.  cartilaginous  mass  of  apparent  pulp,  with  here  and 
there  the  faint  suspicion  of  bones. 

Combined  with  these  conditions,  of  course,^  for  we  are  speaking 
of  a  class  of  deficients, —  will  be  found  the  inability  to  move  the 
hand  freely  from  one  object  to  another  or  even  directly  toward  an 
object  when  the  will  speaks  to  it  through  the  sluggish  motor  sys- 
tem of  nerves.  This  hand  must  be  trained,  first,  to  prehend,  to 
grasp,  and,  having  the  object  in  possession,  to  retain  it  and  relin- 
quish it  at  command.  This  is  evidently  the  first  use  of  the  normal 
hand,  and  we  must  begin  at  the  very  bottom  with  our  abnormal 
hand.  It  must  be  taught,  first,  the  simple  movements  that  com- 
bined will  prove  useful;  and  in  this  teaching  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  to  start  always  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  go  from  the 
purely  automatic  movements,  such  as  the  grasp  of  the  new-born  babe 
upon  the  extended  finger,  up  to  the  more  intellectual  movements 
which  start  from  and  depend  upon  the  ability  to  grasp.  It  must  be 
gradually  taught  to  become  aggressive,  in  that  it  is  to  be  used  to 
assist,  to  protect,  to  bring  into  active  association  with  all  external 
objects,  the  ego  back  of  it, — to  carry  things  to  the  nose  to  smell,  to 
the  mouth  to  taste,  to  utiUze  the  wonderful  sense  of  touch  so  espe- 
cially developed  in  the  skin  of  the  hand,  to  become  useful  to  itself 
and  others,  and  at  last  to  be  able  to  work,  to  accomplish  some  defi- 
nite object,  the  reward  being  the  support  of  the  individual. 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done?      It  would  furnish  material  for  s 
book  to  cover  thoroughly  this  part  of  my  subject ;  and  I  may  only 
glance  briefly  over  the  field  of  work  as  pursued  in  our  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  mention  some  original  J 
work  as  carried  out  in  my  own  home  school. 

The  elder  Seguin  suggests  the  use  of  a  ladder  to  bring  out  pre-1 
hension,  but  I  have  found  with  many  cases  it  is  better  to  use  a  tableT 
or  window  ledge.     In   this   lesson   the  child  is  placed  first  by  thil 
table,  with  its  hands  upon   the  edge,  the  feet  firmly  upon  the  flot 
the  back  being  supported  by  the  two  hands  of  the  trainer  placJ 
beneath  the  arms  of  the  child  (a  point  in  lifting  or  supporting  a 
child  that  should  be   insisted  upon  by  all  mothers).     The  tablcj 
always  high  enough  to  demand  some  exertion  of  the  arms 
tain  the  erect  position  and  just  see  over  the  edge.     Then,  if  iiJ 
other  way,  the  attention  of  the  child  can  be  drawn  to  flowers  or  I 


England  has  been  attracted  by  its  influence,  and  rt;preaentFitivt;s 
from  that  country  have  visited  this  place  to  see  for  themselves. 
Others  have  inquired  by  correspondence  wh.it  could  be  done  for 
this  class  of  poor  humanity,  and  now  similar  institutions  m^rk  her 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  constanily  improving  condition  of 
these  wards  confirms  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  as  well  as  the  true 
Christian  kindness,  that  prompted  the  effort  on  their  behalf.  Dr. 
Ireland,  an  eminent  British  philanthropist,  in  a  report  of  his  views 
on  the  "Newark  Custodial,"  says:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  here 
we  have  a  difficult  question  solved  in  a  simple  manner.  Such  an 
asylum  must  be  very  useful,  and  can  only  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  Viewed  from  a  money  point  alone,  the  cost 
of  neglecting  them  [adult  feeble-minded  women]  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than   the   cost  of   taking  proper  care  of  them.'' 

The  fact  which  we  desire  to  impress  most  forcibly  upon  the  minds 
of  this  Conference  is  that  the  feeble-minded  of  sound  physical  devel- 
opment are  not  brought  to  public  attention  so  readily  as  are  the 
lower  grade  and  those  physically  deformed.  Especially  may  this 
be  said  of  the  females,  who,  from  selfish  or  mistaken  motives  on  the 
pArt  of  parents  or  relatives,  are  kept  hidden  from  the  public  until 
some  act  or  condition  forces  society  to  interfere.  After  they  have 
passed  the  school  age,  the  training  school  is  not  considered  avail- 
able;  and  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  immediate  treatment 
required  may  be  of  entirely  different  character.  Thus,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  custodial  institutions  for  this  particular  class,  a 
large  portion  of  the  unfortunate  beings  never  receive  the  care  which 
it  is  intended  by  humane  society  that  ihey  should  have.  They  are 
taken  to  a  hospital,  poorhouse,  or  jail,  tossed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  in  the  interim  upon  the  public  at  large;  their  life  one 
of  abuses  and  misery ;  a  monster  evil  to  society,  in  that  they 
are    sowing    the    seed    to  perpetuate    the   misfortune    of   their    own 


U'e  claim  for  this  system  distinct  and  essential  points  of  merit, 
which  cannot  bt  so  perfectly  attained  under  any  other  conditions. 

The  isolation  from  contact  or  close  knowledge  of  the  opposite  sex 
is  wholesome  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  conditions  to  excite  sexual 
instincts,  which  in  the  defective  are  usually  abnormal.  The  moral 
status  of  an  individual  is  governed  largely  by  his  mental. 

Being  unembarrassed  by  a  large  school  force  and  small  children. 
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we  are  enabled  to  devote  the  entire  energies  of  the  best  talent  of 
our  official  force  to  moral,  religious,  and  industrial  training,  thereby 
fitting  our  charges  to  return  into  the  world,  and  become,  under 
proper  guidance,  faithful  domestics  as  soon  as  moral  dangers  shall 
have  passed.  This  is  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  imbeciles  can 
be  put  into  practical  use. 

It  might  also  be  said  in  favor  of  this  system  that  our  doors  are 
always  open  to  the  weak-minded  woman  requiring  custodial  protec- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  limit  and  class  received, 
which  might  confuse  the  committing  officer,  and  cause  him  to  hesi- 
tate in  making  application  for  admission  for  the  adult  where  the 
institution  is  generally  known  as  a  training  school  for  children. 

A  moment's  thought,  and  the  fact  is  plain  that  utiprotected  feeble- 
minded women  of  full  physical  development  are  in  constant  danger 
themselves,  and  are  always  a  menace  to  society, —  a  twofold  reason 
why  custodial  care  for  this  class  should  be  the  paramount  idea  in 
the  State's  provision  for  the  feeble-minded.  Thus  their  proper 
care  and  protection  is  a  twice-blessed  charity,  in  that  it  blesses  the 
recipient  of  the  State's  bounties  and  blesses  society  by  the  removing 
of  a  great  evil  therefrom. 

Our  institution  is  now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of  existence, 
having  been  opened  with  two  inmates  Sept.  3,  1878,  as  an  experi- 
mental branch  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  records  of  those  seventeen  years  discloses  the  gratify- 
ing fact  that  each  one  of  them  has  been  in  the  line  of  progressive, 
intelligent  philanthropy. 

Each  year  the  number  committed  to  our  care  has  been  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  that  of  the  preceding ;  and  we  have  now 
reached  a  population  at  which  our  extended  accommodations  are 
exhausted,  with  numerous  applicants  knocking  at  our  doors  for 
admission.  Provisions  to  meet  this  demand  are  already  near  com- 
pletion. This  numerical  statement  is  a  most  gratif)dng  proof  of  the 
good  work  of  the  institution,  and  positive  evidence  of  the  full  con- 
fidence of  all  public-minded,  charitable  citizens. 


'I'o  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  other  members  of  this  Conference, 
this  has  seemed  a  fitting  time  to  consider  the  question  of  insanity  in 
the  negro.  At  your  request  this  paper  has  been  prepared ;  but, 
rather  than  present  for  your  consideration  my  own  opinions  only 
upon  this  important  subject,  I  have  undertaken  to  compile  as  well 
the  observations  of  others,  and  also  to  present  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  poUcy  pursued  by  the  several  States  in  dealing  with  the  colored 

The  term  "colored  insane  "  is  here  applied  to  all  persons  of  Afri- 
can descent,  to  full-blooded  negroes  as  well  as  to  half-breeds.  The 
statement  made  by  Witmer  in  writing  upon  this  subject  that  ■'  col- 
ored "  is  used  by  him  because  "  it  is  probable  that  there  are  no 
full-blooded  African  negroes  in  the  United  States  at  this  time" 
(1890)  will  be  denied  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  colored  people 
of  the  Southern  States.  On  ihe  islands  of  the  Carolina  coast  the 
negroes  are  an  unmixed  race.  Of  192  negro  men  under  my  care  on 
April  24  last,  78,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  pronounced  "full-blooded" 
Africans  by  intelligent  men  of  their  own  race. 


Insanitv  in  the  Negro. 


^^^^^  According  to  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  natives,  mental  dis- 

■  ease  is  almost  unknown  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.     Among 

I  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  also  insanity  appears  to  have  been 

I  conspicuously  rare  in  the  experience  of  individual  observers.     Since 

^ i 
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emancipation,  however,  brain  diseases  have  become  more  common 
in  the  negro  as  compared  with  the  whites,  having  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  from  one-fifth  as  common  in  1850  and  i860  to 
one-third  as  common  in  1870  and  to  one-half  as  common  in  1880 
and  1890. 

To  sociologists  this  fact  is  scarcely  of  less  interest  than  it  is  to 
physicians. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Census  Office  the  colored  insane 
of  the  United  States  were  in  :  — 


1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


638,  giving  a  ratio  of  175  per  million  inhabitants. 

766,       "  "         169    "        " 

1^22,       "  "         367 

6,157,       "  "         912 

6,766,       "  "         886 


(I 

t(        it  it 

*(        ti  ti 


By  the  last  two  enumerations  the  proportion  of  colored  insane 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  as  follows :  — 

1880.  1890. 

Northern  States i  in     545;  i  in     542 

District  and  Territories i  in     680 ;  i  in     476 

Southern  States i  in  1,235;  '  in  1,364 

In  Virginia  it  has  been  claimed  the  increase  of  insanity  in  the 
colored  race  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  at  the  rate  of  100  or 
more  per  cent,  every  ten  years. 

The  apparently  rapid  increase  of  insanity  in  the  negro  after  his 
emancipation  began  to  be  recognized  by  Southern  asylum  superin- 
tendents as  early  as  1867. 

In  1S48  Doctor  John  M.  Gait,  of  the  Williamsburg  (Va.)  Asylum, 
in  writing  upon  the  colored  insane,  observed  that  "  the  proportionate 
number  of  slaves  who  become  deranged  is  less  than  that  of  free  col- 
ored persons  and  less  than  that  of  the  whites.  From  many  of  the 
causes  affecting  the  other  classes  of  our  inhabitants  they  are  some- 
what exempt.  For  example,  they  are  removed  from  much  of  the 
mental  excitement  to  which  the  free  population  of  the  Union  is 
necessarily  exposed  in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  not  to  mention  the 
liability  of  the  latter  to  the  influence  of  the  agitating  novelties  in 
religion,  the  intensity  of  political  discussion,  and  other  elements  of 
the  excessive  mental  action  which  is  the  result  of  our  republican 
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form  of  government.  Again,  they  have  not  the  anxious  t 
anxieties  relative  to  property,  which  tend  to  depress  some  of  our 
free  citizens,  The  future,  which  to  some  of  our  white  population 
may  seem  dark  and  gloomy,  to  them  presents  no  cloud  upon  its 
horizon.  Moreover,  not  only  are  they  less  exposed  to  causative  in- 
fluences of  a  moral  character,  but  the  mode  of  life  which  they  lead 
tends  to  strengthen  the  constitution  and  enable  it  to  resist  physical 
agents  calculated  to  induce  insanity." 

In  his  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  insanity  among 
negroes  since  emancipation,  Doctor  Powell,  of  the  Georgia  Asylum, 
concludes  that  "iheir  remarkable  mental  and  physical  health,  and 
iheir  immunity  from  certain  diseases,  while  in  slavery,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  healthful  restraints  that  surrounded  them  from  childhood 
through  life.  They  were  taught  from  infancy  obedience  and  self- 
control,  and  forced  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  health,  so  that  their  en- 
vironments all  tended  to  health.  The  cause  of  insanity  and  other 
diseases  with  them  now.  from  which  they  were  exempt  in  slavery, 
is  the  removal  of  all  healthy  restraints  that  formerly  surrounded 
them." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of  the  world  any  race  of  men 
has  lived  in  whom  such  a  degree  of  inhibitory  power  has  been 
developed  as  existed  in  the  Southern  slaves. 

"  The  new  and  strange  relation  into  which  our  negro  population 
has  been  driven  by  the  acquisition  of  freedom,"  says  Doctor  Atwood, 
of  St.  Louis,  "the  sudden  demand  upon  sluggish  and  uncultivated 
brains  for  vigorous  and  effeCive  action,  while  competing  with  the 
dominant  and  cultivated  Caucasian  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  the 
melancholy  that  comes  hke  a  blight  with  the  sen^e  of  failure,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  contention  ^  the  aspirations  for  social  and  politi- 
cal success  and  recognition,  so  fretiuently  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment,— -have  borne  legitimate  fruit  in  the  generating  of  diseased 
brains  and  disordered  minds,  to  a  degree  vastly  disproportionate  to 
the  numerical  relation  of  the  races." 

While  placing,  in  the  main,  little  reliance  upon  the  alleged  causes 
of  insanity  as  given  in  the  statistical  tables  of  asylums,  we  may. 
however,  arrive  at  some  more  tangible  results  by  collating  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  independent  investigators.  Thus,  from  the 
Petersburg  (V^.)  Hospital,  we  have  the  statistics  as  to  ojiisafioi. 
of  3.051  cases  of  colored  insane  in  twenty-five  years,  and  from  South 
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Carolina  1,142  in  thirteen  years.     The  largest  percentages  of  as- 
signed causes  are  as  follows  :  — 

Virginia.       South  Caroiina. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Alcoholic  dissipation 6.224  3.94 

Heredity 2.62  14.8 

Religious  excitement 5.70  8.49 

Blows  on  the  head 2.29  2.18 

Syphilis .     .       .983  .7 

Is  this  increase  of  insanity  in  the  negro  real  or  apparent  1 

For  the  first  nine  years  after  the  opening,  in  1865,  of  the  Tennes- 
see Hospital  for  Insane  Negroes,  an  increase  of  insanity  among 
them  was  observed.  For  the  next  eight  years  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion. It  was  conjectured  that  during  the  first  decade  mental  disease 
was  produced  by  the  excitement  and  general  agitation  following 
new  conditions  of  life. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  all  colored  lunatics  who  had 
been  cared  for  by  their  owners  became,  after  emancipation,  objects 
for  county  and  State  care.  Hence  we  find  in  1867  the  demand  for 
admission  of  colored  patients  especially  attracting  the  attention  of 
asylum  superintendents. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Asylum  the  admissions  of  negro  patients 
for  the  decade  ending  Nov.  i,  1894,  numbered  1,531,  the  admissions 
for  the  first  and  last  years  being  151  and  1 49  respectively,  while  the 
annual  average  was  153.  Of  these  the  total  first  attacks  were  1,024, 
of  which  91  were  for  1884,  and  106  for  1894,  the  average  being  102. 
Since  all  the  insane  for  whom  application  is  made  are  received  into 
the  South  Carolina  Asylum,  these  figures  do  not  indicate  for  the  last 
decade  an  increase  of  mental  disease  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  population.*  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  returns  of  the 
last  census,  not  only  for  South  Carolina,  but  also  for  the  United 
States,  since  the  ratio  of  insane  per  million  of  colored  people  for 
the  whole  country  declined  from  912  to  886,  and  remained  sta- 
tionary or  declined  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Divi- 
sions,  but  increased  slightly  in  the  other  sections. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  must  also  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  increase  of  population  means  an  absolute,  if  not  a  relative, 
increase  in   the  number  of  the  insane ;   and,  furthermore,  we  must 

*The  colored  population  of  South  Carolina  in  1880  was  604,33a,  and  in  1890  688,934. 
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make  due  allowance  for  the  omissions  and  other  errors  of  the  earlier 
enumerations  of  this  class. 

No  one  lo-day  places  too  implicit  confidence  in  statistics.  The 
figures  I  have  cited  have  only  a  relative  value,  and  in  this  light  only 
are  they  to  be  considered ;  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  census,  as  compared  wi;h  insanity  in  whites, 
mental  disease  in  the  negro  has  arisen  from  one-fifth  as  common  in 
1850  to  one-half  as  common  in  1880  and  1890. 

For  the  general  public  the  most  important  fact  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  insanity  is  the  question  of  the  support  of  this  constant 
accumulation  of  lunatics.  The  ratio  of  insane  per  million  of  the 
total  population  may  have  fallen  from  1,833  in  1880  to  1,700  in 
1890,  and  of  the  colored  insane  in  the  same  decade  from  912  to  886. 
But  the  total  number  of  insane  rose  in  that  period  from  85,803  to 
99,779,  and  of  the  colored  insane  from  6,156  to  6,766.  AH  theories 
and  other  considerations  aside,  proper  provision  for  this  increasing 
number  of  degenerates  most  deeply  concerns  the  tax-payer,  the  legis- 
lator, and  even  the  asylum  officer. 

Forms  of  Insanity. —  Some  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the 
negro  was  exempt  from  certain  forms  of  mental  disease  which  arc- 
well  defined  in  white  races.  For  insiance,  Roberts,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1883,  had  never  seen  a  case  of  general  paralysis  among  his 
colored  patients,  nor  Powell,  of  Georgia  (1886),  in  a  "full-blooded 
negro."  Dipsomania  and  the  opium  habit  had  also  not  been  ob- 
served. Further  investigation  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  all 
these  types  of  disease  in  the  negro,  although  they  are  still  compara- 
ti\'ely  rare. 

Two  interesting  phases  of  insanity  in  colored  races  are  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  melancholia  and  the  prevalence  of  mania,  which  is 
JO  per  cent,  more  common  than  it  is  in  the  whites.  Consequently, 
we  should  expect  to  find,  and  do  find,  almost  an  absence  of  suicidal 
tendencies  among  the  colored  insane.  In  commenting  upon  the 
prevalence  of  mania  which  he  found  among  native  Africans,  Green- 
lees  observes  that,  "  if  we  consider  ihe  theories  of  those  who  main- 
tain that,  while  mania  represents  a  loss  of  the  lower  developed  strata 
of  the  mental  organism,  melancholia  indicates  an  absence  of  the 
higher  and  latest  developed  strata,  then  this  prevalence  of  mani.i 
among  natives  of  low  developed  brain  functions  goes  far  to  prove 
this  theory." 
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11,     State  Provision  for  Colored  Insane. 


Prior  to  1861    African  lunatics  were  received  into  few  Southern 

asylums,  partly  because  cases  of  the  milder  forms  of  mental  diseases 
were  cared  for  by  their  owners,  but  principally  because  in  most 
States  no  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  negroes  as 
patients.  Notable  exceptions,  however,  were  made  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

In  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  most  of  the  Western  States  the 
number  of  colored  lunatics  has  always  been  proportionately  so  small 
as  njt  to  assume  the  significance  of  a  separate  problem  in  the  care 
In  those  States  insane  persons  of  African  descen: 
J  State  hospitals  and  asylums  upon  the  same  condi- 
;signed  to  the  same  wards  as  white  patients.  But  in 
I  North  and  West  negroes  are  either  not  received  at 
all,  or  only  under  very  rare  and  exceptional  conditions.  This  dis- 
tinction is  due  entirely  to  social  considerations. 

In  the  South  where  fourteen-fiEteenths  of  the  African  race  are  now 
massed,  and  whither  the  tendency  to  further  concentration  appear^ 
evident,  it  is  natural  that  the  problem  of  the  management  of  the 
colored  insane  should  assume  proportions  and  raise  questions  of 
public  policy  which  in  the  East  and  West  are  of  small  moment  and 
where  perhaps  they  may  be  even  not  easy  to  understand. 

The  history  of  the  policy  of  the  different  States  in  dealing  with 
the  colored  insane  can  best  be  presented  by  extracts  from  the  annual 
reports  of  asylum  superintendents.  By  this  method  we  can  learn 
how  year  by  year  a  difficult  and  intricate  problem  has  been  deal; 
wilh  almost  independently  by  the  several  States,  for  it  appears  that 
the  question  has  not  received  much  comparative  study  from  men 
whose  positions  of  responsibility  should  have  evoked  special  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject. 

I'ir^^inia. —  In  the  report  of  the  Staunton  Asylum  for  1845  Doctor 
Stribling  says  :  "Having  long  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  suitable  provisions  being  made  for  insane  colored  persons  in  our 
State,  and  having  waited  in  vain  for  some  one  more  competent  to 
present  their  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  we  ventured 
in  our  last  annual  report  to  allude  to  the  object,  and  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions designed  to  favor  its  accomplishment.     Nothing,  however. 
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was  done  or  even  altempied.  ,  ,  ,  The  reflection  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  convinces  us  that  it  would  be 
mutually  prejudicial  to  both  whites  and  blacks,  but  especially  the 
former,  were  the  two  classes  blended  in  one  asylum  or  within  the 
same  enclosure.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  most  of  the  patients  in  our 
State  institutions  sustained  to  colored  persons  previous  to  their  men- 
tal affliction,  connected  with  the  consideration  that  the  prejudices 
existing  when  in  health  have  been  aggravated,  in  all  probabihty,  by 
the  morbid  state  of  feeling  which  insanity  mostly  engenders." 

On  the  iiihof  May,  1846,  ihere  were  In  the  Williamsburg  Asy- 
lum 12  free  colored  females  a.nd  5  males;  and  in  184.9  Doctor  Gait, 
the  distinguished  superintendent  of  that  asylum,  said  in  his  re- 
port: "The  colored  insane  in  Virginia  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  those  who  are  free  ;  and.  second,  slaves.  Patients  of 
the  first  class  have  been  received  into  the  asylum  from  the  date  of 
its  opening.  The  directors  have  always  construed  the  thirteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  6,  1841,  and  the  clauses  corresponding 
with  it  in  similar  previous  acts  of  a  general  nature,  to  apply  to  free 
persons  of  color,  so  that  they  have  been  all  along  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  to  the  right  of  admission  which  was  possessed  by 
white  persons.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1845-46  the  board 
petitioned  this  body  to  allow  them  to  receive  insane  slaves  as  pa- 
tients. And  the  legislature,  with  the  wise  philanthropy  which  has 
ever  marked  their  supervision  of  the  suffering  insane,  granted  this 
request  in  the  act  of  Jan.  16,  1846.  Since  that  period  very  few 
colored  applicants  have  been  refused  for  the  want  of  room  [  and 
those  in  charge  of  this  asylum  have  had  the  privilege  of  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  persons  laboring  under  the  great 
calamity  of  an  insane  mind,  irrespective  of  color  or  social  position." 

The  Freedman's  Bureau  maintained  a  General  Hospital  at  How- 
ard's Grove,  near  Richmond,  from  1865  till  1869.  during  which  time 
part  of  the  colored  insane  was  received  there  for  treatment.  Dur- 
ing this  period  25  colored  patients  were  under  care  at  the  Will- 
iamsburg Asylum,  When  the  Bureau  withdrew  and  the  hospi- 
tal patients  were  dispersed.  General  Canby.  then  military  governor 
of  Virginia,  re-established  the  asylum  exclusively  for  the  colored  in- 
sane, Dec.  17,  1869  ;  and  the  legislature  incorporated  it  as  a  perma- 
nent Stale  institution  in  June.  [870. 
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Governor  Walker,  at  the  centennial  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Williamsburg,  in  1873,  says  that  "Virginia,  in 
her  deep  |X)verty,  had  established  the  first  asylum  for  the  poor 
colored  man  ever  organized." 

In  1876,  with  243  patients  under  his  care,  Doctor  Barkesdale,  the 
superintendent,  urged  the  enlargement  of  the  asylum,  so  that  all  the 
colored  insane  in  the  State,  many  of  whom  were  then  in  jails,  might 
be  received. 

In  1882  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  1885  373  patients  were  transferred  to  the  new  asylum 
which  had  been  built  near  Petersburg. 

In  1887,  having  436  patients  under  his  care,  Doctor  Barkesdale  re- 
ported that  100  insane  colored  people  were  unprovided  for,  the  large 
majority  being  in  jails.  The  legislature  responded  to  this  by  appro- 
priating $22,500  for  a  new  building,  which  was  completed  in  1888; 
but  in  1889  the  capacity  of  600  beds  of  the  institution  was  nearly 
full,  and  64  colored  patients  were  being  cared  for  at  Pinel  Hospital, 
a  private  asylum  near  Richmond.  The  legislature  again  responded 
by  appropriating  $20,000  for  a  new  building;  but  before  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1891  there  were  80  patients  at  Pinel  Hospital,  and  15  in 
jails  awaiting  admission.  Pinel  Hospital  was  closed  in  189 1,  and 
large  accessions  were  made  to  the  Central  Hospital.  Again  th« 
legislature  appropriated  $20,000,  and  the  daily  average  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  in  1892  was  700 ;  and  the  superintendent 
says,  *' From  all  the  information  I  can  get  there  are  at  least  125 
colored  insane  people  within  the  State  who  have  been  adjudged 
insane,  and  the  authorities  are  continually  clamoring  for  their 
respective  unfortunates.'*  In  1894  further  provision  had  been  made; 
and  939  colored  insane  were  under  treatment  at  Petersburg,  the 
daily  average  being  802. 

Kentucky. —  On  May  i,  1824,  the  asylum  at  Lexington  was 
oj)ened.  It  was  the  fifth  institution  for  the  insane  completed  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Into  that 
asylum  the  first  patient  received  was  a  colored  woman.  To  what 
extent  colored  persons  were  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Ken- 
tucky Asylum  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but  in  his  report  for 
1857  Doctor  Chipley,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lexington  Asy- 
lum, says :  **  As  heretofore,  many  humane  masters  have  sought  to 
place  their  servants  in  this  institution  for  treatment ;  and  it  has  been 


a  painful  necessity  that  compelled  us  to  refuse  their  admission, 
especially  when  the  case  has  presented  flattering  prospects  of  yield- 
ing to  suitable  treatment.  Hut  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their 
accommodation." 

In  1867  Doctor  Chipley  says,  "The  new  building,  for  which  the 
legislature  provided  at  its  last  session,  is  going  up  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner ;  and  I  now  feel  sure  that  both  it  and  the  building 
for  negro  lunatics  will  be  completed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
act  appropriating  money  for  that  purpose." 

In  1868  he  continues,  "  Provision  has  been  made  here  for  negro 
lunatics,  to  the  extent  of  35  of  each  sex." 

Doctor  Forbes,  of  the  Central  Lunatic  Hospital,  reports  in  1875 
that  "the  legislature  last  winter  appropriated  $33,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  and  providing  buildings,  rooms,  and  accommoda- 
tions here  for  colored  lunatics,  .  .  .  but  it  was  specially  provided  that 
"the  colored  and  white  lunatics  shall  not  be  kept  in  the  same 
building.' " 

In  the  following  year  Doctor  Forbes  asks  r  "  What  more  permanent 
disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  colored  insane  ?  The  departments 
allotted  to  their  care  both  at  Lexington  and  here  are  full.  There  are 
now  about  150  of  this  population  provided  with  accommodations  in 
the  State.  The  increase  will  have  to  be  considered, —  whether  it 
will  be  better  to  go  on  with  extensions  there  or  here,  or  both,  or  to 
isolate  them  from  the  whites  entirely,  inasmuch  as  it  is  important 
and  necessary  to  keep  them  wholly  separate." 

In  1883  Doctor  Gale,  the  superintendent  of  the  Central  Hospital, 
announces  that  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  colored  patients 
are  overcrowded  and  wholly  unfit  for  occupation,  and  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  soon  as  proper  provision  can  be  made  for  the  in- 
mates, about  100  in  number. 

In  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Hospital  tor  1885  it  is  stated  that 
"no  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  colored  insane,  which,  if 
not  done,  will  virtually  close  our  doors  for  their  admission  in  this 
asylum.  Many  of  the  colored  insane  are  now  confined  in  the 
county  jails  of  the  State,  and  your  attention  is  specially  called  to 
this  sad  condition  of  affairs.  The  capacity  of  the  wards  occupied 
by  this  class  has  remained  the  same  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 

In  1885,  at  the  .\ncliorage  Asylum,  6S  colored  patients  were  under 
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treatment  in  newly  renovated  departments ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  superintendent  of  that  asylum  advocated  the  erection  of  a  sepa- 
rate institution  for  the  200  patients  then  under  treatment. 

In  the  Eastern  Hospital  at  Lexington  in  1887  39  colored  men  and 
40  colored  women  were  under  treatment,  and  in  1894  at  the  Central 
Hospital  219  colored  patients  were  being  cared  for. 

South  Carolina. —  In  1848,  twenty  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  South  Carolina,  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
State  passed  an  act  admitting  negro  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics 
upon  the  conditions  previously  established  for  white  patients.  In 
the  decade  following  the  passage  of  that  law  30  negro  patients  were 
admitted  to  the  asylum,  but  more  than  five  were  never  nuder  treat 
ment  at  one  time.  These  patients  were  kept  apart  from  the  whites ; 
and  the  sexes  were  separated  in  small,  one-story,  brick  structures, 
which  Doctor  Parker,  the  superintendent,  described  as  aifording  in- 
adequate provision  for  comfort  and  care. 

Subsequent  to  1848  colored  patients  were  annually  received  into 
the  asylum.  In  1869  29  were  admitted.  The  suddenly  increased 
numbers  were  housed  in  wooden  pavilions,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  enlarged  and  extended  to  meet  the  demands  for  addi- 
tional accommodations. 

In  commenting  upon  this  arrangement.  Doctor  Parker  says  in  his 
report  for  1869:  "These  buildings,  although  comfortable,  are  of 
wood,  and  in  other  respects  are  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  put.  My  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wel- 
fare and  proper  treatment  of  the  insane  of  both  races  require  that 
they  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  apart ;  and  with  this  conviction, 
even  if  the  present  buildings  were  of  greater  capacity,  I  would  still 
recommend  that  another  and  distinct  house  of  brick,  properly 
planned  and  arranged,  be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable  for  their 
special  accommodation." 

In  1878  Doctor  Ensor  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  white 
and  colored  patients  ought  not  to  be  domiciled  in  the  same  build- 
ings. The  natural  antagonism  of  the  races  is  opposed  to  the  course; 
and  the  sooner  the  State  makes  provision  for  their  separate  main- 
tenance, the  better  it  will  be  for  both  races.  They  both  may  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  institution  and  under  one  management,  but 
in  different  buildings." 

In  the  report  for  1889    Doctor   Griffin    writes    that    "the  negro 
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men  are  quartered  in  wooden  buildings,  erected  out  of  the 
from  the  appropriations  for  maintenance  fr.>m  time  ti  time 
came  necessary;  that  tlie  colored  women  occupied  half  of  the  old 
asylum  and  two  (wooden)  pavilions  annexed:  that  these  wooden 
buildings  incur  great  risk  from  fire,  and  that  the  two  races  were  in 
juxtaposition  mutually  distasteful." 

With  rare  exceptions,  all  patients  for  whose  admission  applicatioD  .1 
has  been  made  have  been  received  into  the  asylum ;  and  the  law  for-    | 
bids  the  keeping  of  any  insane  persons  in  jail  beycmd  temporary  de- 
tention, so  that  up  to  the  present  time  South  Carolina  has  admitted 
to  the  asvlmn  all  her  insane.     There  were  182  colored  men  and  156 
colored  women  under  treatment  Oct.  31.  1894. 

Within  a  few  months  a  contract  has  been  made  for  supplying  dur- 
ing the  summer  one  and  a  half  million  of  brick  for  erecting  a  build- 
ing  for  colored  male  patients,  so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  this  work,  already  too  long  delayed,  may  rapidly  be  pushed  to 
completion. 

Marjiland.—  There  were  to  colored  patients  under  treatment  in 
the  Maryland  Asylum  in  1845.  In  1850  there  were  ;i  colored  ] 
lients.  In  1852  6  colored  men  and  4  women  remained  under  • 
treatment.  All  of  these  were  probably  free  persons  of  color, 
the  report  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  1877  it  is  stated  that 
"there  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the  State  for  the  separate  care 
and  treatment  of  the  colored  insane,  other  than  has  been  made  in 
this  hospital." 

In  1879  Doctor  Richard  Gundry  announces  that  "two  grand  juries 
of  Baltimore  have  in  their  reports  reflected  upon  the  indiscriminate 
g  of  white  and  colored  patients  in  the  same  wards  of  the  insti- 
tution." Again,  in  iSgo,  Doctor  Gundrj-  calls  especial  attention  to 
this  subject ;  "  We  have  62  colored  patient.s,  34  males  and  28  females, 
for  whom  it  were  better  that  provision  should  be  made  elsewhere, — 
better  for  their  own  sakes  and  better  for  the  other  patients,  to  some  I 
of  whom  they  are  a  source  of  irritation.  If  the  State  would  provide  I 
better  accommodations  for  all  the  colored  insane  of  Maryland  at  some  ] 

:nt  place,  with  adequate  means  of  classificatio 
dition  would  be  greatly  improved;  and  more  recoveries  might  beJ 
looked  for  among  them."  For  a  number  of  years  colored  lunatics  ofil 
Baltimore  County  have  been  received  into  the  B.iy  View  .\sylum.4 
Since    1888  the  Lunacy  Commission    of    Maryland  has  beer 
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eating  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  colored  insane;  and  in  1S95 
appropriation  was  made  for  building  a  new  asylum,  but  no  special 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  colored  insane  so  far  as  1  can 
learn. 

Mississifpi. —  Doctor  W,  M.  Complon,  superintendent,  in  a  ■  Ret- 
rospect "  of  the  Jackson  Asyium,  says  in  his  annual  report  for 
1877  "it  will  be  remembered  Ihat  this  asylum  was  not  opened 
until  1855.  To  show  that  the  managers  were  not  oblivious  nor  indif- 
ferent to  the  wanls  of  the  colored  people,  then  slaves,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the 
legislature  in  1856.  They  said,  '  There  is  no  provision  under 
existing  laws  for  the  reception  of  slaves  nor  free  persons  of  color 
into  the  asylum.  This,  had  it  been  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  would  doubtless  have  been  provided  for.  .  ,  .  The  trus- 
tees believe  that  there  should  be  a  special  department  for  this  class. 
The  masters  of  slaves  received  as  patients  ought,  unquestionably, 
to  support  ihein  while  in  the  institution.  And.  in  case  of  free  per- 
sons of  color  who  have  property,  they  should  of  course  support 
themselves ;  but,  when  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  the  charge,  as  in 
other  cases,  should  fall  on  the  counties  in  which  they  reside.'" 
(Signed  by  five  trustees.^ 

"After  the  war  was  over,"  continues  Doctor  Compton,  '-although 
the  relationship  between  the  races  in  this  State  had  been  changed, 
the  demand  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  colored  insane  was  still 
more  imperative,  in  1870  I  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  attention 
of  the  legislature;  and,  when  the  new  wings  were  opened,  proper 
wards  were  assigned  lo  the  colored  people,  and  they  have  been 
occupying  them  ever  since.  At  first,  and  before  the  experiment 
was  tried,  it  was  apprehended  that  a  feeling  of  caste  would  operate 
against  the  success  of  an  institution  in  which  the  afflicted  of  both 
races  were  under  the  same  control.  Governor  Alcorn  had  an  eye  to 
this  when  he  wrote  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1870.  saying: 
■  In  the  case  of  the  insane  I  have  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
iif  an  arrangement  of  the  asylum  for  the  separation  of  the  white 
lunatic  from  the  lunatic  of  color.  Principles  are  general,  not  spe- 
cial, and  can  never  be  made  to  apply  in  all  places  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. While  anxious  for  the  measures  of  reform  which  1 
have  already  pointed  out  in  the  charities  of  the  State,  with  the  view 
of  giving  the  colored  people  not  only  their  rights  of  the  present,  but 
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whatever  is  possible  of  requital  for  the  past,  I  am  not  the  less  solici- 
tous to  maintain  in  an  operative  form  all  the  benefits  of  those 
charities  to  the  afflicted  among  the  whites.  If  a  mixture  of  races  be 
made  the  condition  of  participation  of  our  public  charities,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  may  regard  the  wisdom  of  the  objection,  that  condition 
will  act  among  the  whites  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  virtual  exclu- 
sion." 

■'  That  was  well  said,"  adds  Doctor  Compton,  "  and  the  '  arrange- 
ment' was  made  to  avoid  the  'mixture  of  races,'  We  have  had  no 
trouble  from  this  cause.  The  two  races  are  not  mixed,  but  they  are 
both  under  the  same  control.  We  have  had  no  race- jealousies  nor 
race- conflicts,  no  race-clashes  of  sentiment  nor  race-gougings  of 
eyes,  either  amongst  the  patients  or  employees.  The  wards  are  as 
separate  and  distinct  a-s  the  houses  on  a  street,  and  neither  class  ever 
trespasses  upon  the  precincts  of  the  other.  In  the  field  and  in  the 
garden  the  patients  of  both  races  work  side  by  side,  harmoniously 
together  under  the  same  supervision,  without  jar  and  without  dis- 
cord. We  have  no  wounding  of  sensibilities;  and,  with  certain  well- 
defined  lines  of  separation  which  neither  class  has  ever  been  disposed 
to  cross,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  '  dwell  together  in  unity.' " 

In  1890  Mississippi  built  at  Jackson  an  annex  especially  for  the 
colored  insane;  and  in  September,  1893,302  colored  patients  were 
under  treatment  as  compared  with  378  whites.  I  understand  that 
no  colored  insane  are  now  received  at  the  Meridian  Asylum. 

The  Government  Hospital  at  Washington. —  In  the  first  report  of 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  1856,  Doctor  Nichols,  the 
superintendent,  says :  •■  The  erection  and  occupancy  of  a  lodge  for 
colored  insane,  possessing  most  of  (he  provisions  of  an  independent 
hospital,  inaugurate,  we  believe,  the  first  and  only  special  provision 
for  the  suitable  care  of  the  African  when  afflicted  with  insanity  which 
has  yet  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  is  particularly  be- 
coming to  the  government  of  a  country  embracing  a  larger  population 
of  blacks  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  civilized  Slate." 

In  i860  the  same  excellent  superintendent  expresses  in  his  an- 
nual report  "  the  confident  expectation  that  the  lodge  for  colored 
females  will  soon  be  completed,  and  result  in  the  very  desirable  sep- 
aration in  different  buildings  of  colored  men  and  women  who  now 
occupy  different  stories  of  the  same  building," 

Doctor  Godding,  the  worthy  successor  of  Doctor  Nichols,  reviews 
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the  subject  in  his  report  for  1887,  saying :  "  Two  detached  buildings 
for  the  colored  insane,  male  and  female  respectively,  formed  a  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  hospital.  These  at  first  accommodated  20 
of  each  sex,  a  provision  mostly  in  single  rooms.  The  extension  of 
these  buildings  recently  provided  for,  together  with  those  previously 
made,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  each  lodge  to  100  beds,  for 
the  most  part  in  associate  dormitories.  The  African  is  gregarious 
in  his  habits,  and  the  social  character  of  this  arrangement  suits 
him.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  type  of  insanity  renders  segrega- 
tion necessary.  A  race  distinct  from  the  whites,  with  peculiarities 
and  ways  of  their  own,  they  are  most  at  home  in  quarters  by  them- 
selves, and  happier  in  their  associations  than  scattered  through  the 
buildings,  as  necessity  has  compelled  in  the  more  crowded  days." 

In  1 89 1  Doctor  Godding,  in  commenting  upon  special  features  in 
the  management  of  the  Government  Hospital,  cites :  **  Another  in- 
stance where  the  segregate  plan  of  provision  has  given  especial  satis- 
faction is  seen  in  the  female  department  at  the  Lodge,  a  distinct 
building  for  the  colored  women,  where,  one-tenth  of  the  most  violent 
having  been  arranged  for  elsewhere,  the  remaining  nine-tenths  are, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  kept  busy  at  some  useful  occupation.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  quarters  to  visit  in  the  whole  establishment. 
The  faces  are  happy,  work  is  fashionable,  and  a  person  doing  noth- 
ing is  decidedly  off  color." 

Tennessee, —  Several  negro  patients  were  provided  for  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Hospital  for  the  Insane  prior  to  1865,  when  the  legislature 
appropriated  $25,000  for  building  an  asylum  for  colored  insane;  and 
after  a  special  act  of  May,  1866,  all  colored  patients  for  whom  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau  or  otherwise  were  re- 
ceived. 

In  1867  Doctor  Jones  in  his  report  asks  for  $7,000  to  complete  the 
asylum  for  colored  insane,  and  confidently  concludes  that  "  Tennes- 
seeans,  having  been  the  first  people  in  the  South  to  provide  thus 
kindly  and  amply  for  a  portion  of  their  former  servants,  I  imagine 
will  not  stop  short  of  making  the  provision  thorough." 

In  1885  the  trustees  report  that  the  colored  insane  are  the  recip- 
ients of  every  attention  and  comfort  necessary  to  their  afflicted  con- 
dition. 

In  1893  Doctor  Callender  says  :  "The  annex  to  this  hospital  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  colored  insane  has  been  full,  and  at 


times  crowded  beyond  ils  capacity.  There  is  urgent  need  for  larger 
accommodations  for  the  colored  insane  of  tlie  Slate,  whose  number  is 
increasing  each  year.'' 

iperintendent  of  the  Longview  Asylum, 
>  says  in  efEect :  There  is  no  legal  pro- 
Ohio.  Being  tax-payers,  the  colored 
ine,  the  beneRts  of  asylum  treatment, 
are  confined  in  jail  with  thieves  and 
are  helpless  to  relieve  them.     Doctor 


Ohio.- —  Doc! or  Langdon, 
in  his  annual  report  for  i8 
vision  for  colored  lunatics 
people  should  have,  when  ir 
At  present  colored  Uinatici 
vagrants.       Local  authoritie; 


Langdon.  therefore,  urges  upon  the  trustees  the  justice  and  propri- 
ety of  erecting  a  building  in  connection  with  the  Long^'iew  Asylum 
for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  colored  lunatics.  Five  insane 
persons  of  color  were  then  confined  in  the  jails  of  Hamilton  L'ounty. 
The  directors  of  Ixingview  say,  Nov.  i,  1S63,  "Changes  could  be 
made  at  small  expense  of  buildings  now  on  the  [adjoining  poor-] 
farm,  as  would  enable  us  lo  construct  an  asylum  for  colored  insane, 
as  an  appendage  to  Longview," 

In  the  same  report  Doctor  Langdon  continues:  "  Many  of  them 
[the  colored  population]  pay  heavy  taxes,  but  their  insane  are  com- 
pelled lo  herd  with  rogues  and  thieves  and  vagabonds  in  our  county 
jails.  This  is  an  outrage  upon  justice,  humanity,  and  common 
decency;  but  so  Httie  attention  has  hefetofore  been  paid  to  our  oft- 
repeated  suggestions  upon  this  subject  that  we  now  almost  despair 
of  accomplishing  anything  in  the  future." 

In  spite  of  Doctor  Langdon's  etToris,  no  provision  for  insane 
negroes  was  made  liy  law  in  Ohio  till  .\pril  5.  1866,  after  which  the 
directors  of  the  Longview  Asylum  expended  tiz.ooo  for  the  purchase 
of  a  house  on  land  adjoining  the  asylum  and  $8,000  in  fitting  it  up. 
By  Sept.  I,  1 866,  the  colored  lunatics  of  the  county  were  under  treat- 
ment, and  ample  accommodations  provided  for  all  the  colored  insane 
for  many  years.  The  directors  "  took  pleasure  in  saying,  when  all  is 
completed,  they  will  have  a  pleasant  and  quiet  home  for  the  colored 
insane  in  this  county.  This  being  the  first  asylum  for  the  colored 
insane  in  the  United  States,  we  feel  proud  of  our  county  and  State." 

In  the  same  report  Doctor  Langdon  says :  "  It  is  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  me  that  provision  for  the  colored  insane  has  been 
made.  ...  It  may  be  that  I  have  appeared  to  many  to  place  too 
great  a  stress  on  the  necessity  of  such  provision.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, came  frequently  under  my  observation  ;  and    I  could  not  help 
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feeling  that  justice  and  humanity  called  for  some  better  treatment  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates  than  incarceration  in  the  common  jail.  .  .  . 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  colored 
insane,  applications  were  made  for  their  reception  into  the  building 
with  the  whites.  This  we  could  not  do,  owing  to  the  strong  preju- 
dice which  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  whites,  and  in  none  more 
strongly  than  the  inmates  of  the  asylum.  ...  It  was,  therefore, 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  carr}'  out  the  intention  of  the  law,  to 
purchase  another  building;  and  one  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
formerly  occupied  as  a  water-cure  establishment,  was  accordingly,  by 
permission  of  the  board,  purchased  by  me,  and  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  colored  insane.  .  .  .  All  of  this  class  belonging  to  the 
county  have  been  freely  received  and  kindly  and  carefully  treated." 

Doctor  Langdon  reports  in  1868  that  "the  colored  department 
has  done  very  well  during  the  past  year,  the  results  demonstrating 
plainly  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  establishing  it." 

Doctor  Webb,  who  held  Doctor  Langdon's  place  in  1872,  in  con- 
tinuing the  history  of  this  interesting  experiment,  says :  "  There  are 
at  the  colored  asylum  29  patients,  only  6  belong  to  Hamilton  County, 
the  remaining  23  to  the  State.  At  the  time  this  colored  asylum 
was  founded  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  disposition  that  could 
he  made  of  the  colored  insane ;  but  this  necessity  does  not 
exist  at  this  time,  and  its  longer  continuance  is  a  drain  on  the 
funds  of  Longview.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  your  body  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  do  away  with  it  as  a  colored  asylum.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  receiving  the  colored  insane  into  the  State 
institutions  of  their  respective  districts.  Hamilton  County  can  care 
for  hers.  In  all  the  institutions  I  have  visited  there  is  no  difference 
made  on  account  of  color.  I  made  special  inquiry  on  this  subject, 
and  failed  to  find  where  any  difficulty  had  occurred  on  account  of 
the  mingling  of  the  races.  Surely,  if  our  city  hospitals  can  admit 
both  races,  our  insane  asylums  can  do  the  same."  A  new  board  of 
directors  having  come  into  office  in  1875,  they  give  it  as  their  opin- 
ion that  **  the  house  occupied  as  a  colored  asylum  (never  suitable 
for  this  purpose)  has,  notwithstanding  constant  repairing,  become  so 
dilapidated  as  to  be  really  unfit  for  occupation  as  an  insane  asylum. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  board  of  directors  are  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  suitable  buildings  erected,  so  that  the  increasing 
number  of  patients  can  be  properly  cared  for."      In  the  rejjort  for 
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1877  the  superintendent,  Doctor  Bunker,  says,  "The  colored,  or 
lower  house,  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and,,  if  not  disposed  of  or 
abandoned  soon,  will  require  plastering  and  Hooring  throughout  to 
make  it  at  all  habitable."  Subsequently,  at  Longview,  the  colored 
patients  were  assigned  to  the  same  wards  with  the  whites,  and  that 
system  has  continued. 

Georgia, —  Accommodations  were  first  provided  for  the  colored 
insane  of  Georgia,  in  tlie  Milledgeville  Asylum,  in  1867.  They 
have  always  occupied  departments  separate  from  the  whites. 

In  1870  Doctor  Green,  the  asylum  superintendent,  says  that  "  a 
separate  institution  for  the  colored  patients  is  manifestly  desired  by 
the  colored  citizens  generally.  .  .  .  They  are  almost  or  wholly  unable 
to  provide  at  home  for  one  of  their  relations  when  insane,  or  to  seek 
an  asylum  for  them  elsewhere.  .\nd  the  buildings  provided  for 
them  here  at  present  will,  in  all  probability,  not  furnish  the  neces- 
sary accommodations  for  one-half  of  the  colored  lunatics,  idiots, 
and  epileptics  now  in  the  State,  all  of  which  classes  are  under  the 
law  entitled  to  claim  admission." 

New  buildings  have  been  recently  erected  at  Milledgeville,  in- 
creasing the  accommodations  for  colored  patients ;  and  these  build- 
ings are  almost  ready  for  occupation.  In  Georgia  there  were  in 
1894  539  colored  insane  persons  under  treatment. 

Alabama. —  Of  the  77  patients  received  in  1867  into  the  Alabama 
Insane  Hospital,  which  had  been  opened  in  i860.  10  were  negroes. 
Doctor  Bryce,  the  superintendent,  in  commenting  upon  this  fact, 
says:  "Under  the  present  organization  this  class  [the  negroes],  as 
poll-tax  payers,  contribute  as  much  as  any  other  toward  the  support 
of  the  institution,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  its  benefits.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  proper  provision  for  this  class  of  the  insane  is  every- 
where receiving  a  due  consideration.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  a 
classification  distinct  from  the  whites  has  been  made.  This  is  un- 
questionably proper,  and  indeed  necessary  here,  if  good  results  are 
expected;  and  accordingly  a  portion  of  the  hospital  has  been  as- 
signed to  them,  and  will  be  held  exclusively  for  their  use." 

The  same  authority  in  1872  states  that  the  wards  for  colored 
insane  are  now  crowded  beyond  their  healthful  capacity,  and  he 
recommends  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

In  1880  Doctor  Bryce  reports  that  the  lodge  for  colored  women 
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has  been  completed,  and  is  even  superior  to  the  lodge  for  colored 
men.  In  1884  these  lodges  are  described  as  well-designed,  substan- 
tial buildings,  which  accommodate  each  between  forty  and  fifty 
patients. 

**  For  several  years  past  these  detached  wards  for  colored  people 
have  been  crowded,  and  applicants  have  been  received  only  as  vacan- 
cies occur.  Numbers  of  colored  insane  are  now  confined  in  the 
county  jails,  awaiting  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  must  remain 
there  until  further  provision  is  made  for  their  accommodation.  .  .  . 
Until  the  State  does  make  such  provision,  numbers  of  this  class 
must  continue  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  county  jails 
or  be  allowed  to  roam  about  the  country,  at  the  peril  of  the  commu- 
nity and  great  damage  to  themselves." 

In  1888,  the  legislature  having  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  another  large  building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  class,  the 
building  was  soon  completed ;  and  many  who  had  been  confined  in 
county  jails  and  poorhouses  were  received. 

In  1890  Doctor  Bryce,  and  in  1892  Doctor  Bondurant,  represent 
their  wards  as  overcrowded,  and  ask  for  relief ;  but  this  applied  to 
white  as  well  as  colored  patients.' 

In  1894  Doctor  Searcey  reports  the  inauguration  of  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement for  caring  for  his  colored  patients.  Cottages  had  been 
begun  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  hospital,  in  which  convales- 
cing and  chronic  negro  patients  could  follow  the  lighter  occupations 
of  farm  life.  Recent  or  acute  cases  are  kept  in  suitable  buildings 
at  the  hospital.  This  system,  as  it  is  now  developing  at  Tuscaloosa, 
offers,  it  seems  to  me,  after  personal  inspection,  the  best  solution  of 
caring  for  the  colored  insane  at  the  South,  and  is  worthy  .of  study 
and  adoption  by  other  States. 

Texas, —  In  1866  Doctor  Graham,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Austin  Asylum,  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  colored 
insane ;  and  Governor  Throckmorton  urged  the  legislature  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriations,  which  was  done.  After  1867  colored 
patients  were  regularly  admitted,  though  references  to  the  subject  in 
reports  are  few.  In  1880  36  colored  patients  remained  under 
treatment.     In  1884  there  were  54. 

In  1886  Superintendent  Denton  says:  "I  have  heretofore,  in  two 
of  my  annual  reports,  called  attention  to  the  unavoidable  mixing  of 
the  white  and  black  population  in  the  wards  of  this  asylum ;  and  I 


again  call  attention  to  a  practice  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  distastefd 
to  many  of  the  friends  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  pa 
tients  themselves."  In  i8S8  the  board  of  managers  appealed  to  tlu 
legislature  for  better  accommodations  for  colored  female  patient^ 
who  were  kept  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  without  any  of  tha 
comforts  or  conveniences  of  other  parts  of  the  building, 
colored  male  patients  were  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  white 
patients. 

Colored  patients  have  been  received  at  the  Terrell  Asylum  ; 
no  particulars  about  their  number,  care,  n.nd  accommodation  i 
be  obtained  from  accessible  reporls, 

Wcj/  Virginia.  —  In  18G7,  in  the  Fourih  Annual  Report  of  th< 
West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Doctor  Hills,  the  superintend- 
ent, saj's  :  "  Several  applications  have  been  received  for  the  admi» 
sion  of  colored  insane  persons  of  both  sexes.  These  have  been  nec- 
essarily refused  admission,  as  we  have  no  special  arrangements  for  • 
that  class.  Their  admission  into  the  wards  with  whites  is  very  prop-  1 
erly  refused  in  all  the  hospitals  of  the  country.'" 

In  1876  Doctor  Camden  reporls  that  the  colored  hospital  is  almost 
completed,  and  that  soi)n  the  colored  insane  will  be  placed  in  a  first- 
class  hospital,  equal  in  ever\-  respect  to  that  occupied  by  the  white 
insane. 

In  1887  the  board  of  directors  state  that  the  colored  hospital  is 
full,  and  patients  of  this  class  are  refused  for  want  of  room. 

In  September,  1893,  Doctor  Crumbacker,  the  superintendent,  re- 
ported  that    "nothing    has  been    done    toward    the    erection  of   a 
building  tor  colored  patients.     The  department  now  assigned  them 
is  overcrowded,  and  is  unadapted  tu  the  requirements  of  the  insane. *| 
There  are  now  on  file  applications  for  the  adm 
present  confined  in  jails." 

In  October,  1894,  the  directors  of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  i 
[he  Insane  inform  Governor  MacCorkle  in  their  report  of  the  inade-^ 
quacy  of  the  appropriation  for  colored  insane  for  either  a  new  hos- 
|jital  or  an  anne.\  to  the  existing  one,  and  declare  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  begin  with  so  small  a  sum.  They  ask  for 
$15,000  for  a  building  tu  relieve  overcrowding  as  well  as  receive  pa- 
lients  in  jails. 

I^iisouri. —  In  1871,  at  the  St.  Louis  County  Insane  Asylum,  10 
colored  patients  were  treated    diirinj,'    the  year,  presumably  in  the 
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wards  with  white  patients.  In  1875  Superintendent  Howard  says, 
*'  Separate  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  epileptics  as  well 
as  colored  patients."  In  1887  Doctor  LeGrand  Atwood  in  his  re- 
port, after  discussing  very  intelligently  and  succinctly  "  Insanity  in 
Negroes,"  concludes  that,  "  as  in  the  world  social  equality  between 
the  races  is  recognized  as  impossible,  unattainable,  and  undesirable, 
so  in  an  asylum  a  distinction  should  be  made.*' 

In  1892  Doctor  Mueller  had  succeeded  Doctor  Atwood ;  and  he 
reports  that  "the  colored  patients  of  all  classes  have  so  far  been 
occupying  the  same  apartments  with  the  whites,  which  arrangement 
has  many  disadvantages  and  is  not  conducive  to  the  comfort,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  promote  the  welfare,  of  either  race."  In  1893  Doctor 
Mueller  continues  to  ask  for  relief  in  this  direction,  and  recommends 
that  a  frame  building  on  the  asylum  grounds  known  as  the  Cottage 
be  turned  over  to  the  colored  female  patients. 

No  particulars  were  attainable  from  the  reports  of  the  State 
asylums  of  Missouri. 

North  Carolina. —  In  March,  1875,  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  appropriated  $10,000  to  provide  a  branch  asylum  for 
colored  insane,  at  Wilmington,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  superintend- 
ence, rules,  and  regulations  as  in  the  institution  for  whites  at  Raleigh, 
where  a  small  number  of  negroes  had  been  under  care  since  eman- 
cipation. 

The  act  also  provided  that  the  expenditures  for  each  patient 
should  not  exceed  $200  per  annum.  As  the  directors  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  were  unable  to  effect  a  lease  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  building  in  Wilmington,  the  first  steps  toward 
establishing  a  separate  hospital  for  the  colored  insane  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  temporarily  obstructed. 

In  1878  an  appropriation  was  made  to  build  for  the  colored  in- 
sane a  separate  asylum  at  Goldsboro.  The  building  having  been 
completed,  it  was  occupied  in  1880,  and  has  since  been  successfully 
maintained  as  a  separate  and  distinct  hospital  in  the  centre  of  the 
colored  population  of  North  Carolina. 

In  his  report  for  1890-92  Doctor  P.  L.  Murphy,  of  the  Morgan- 
ton  Hospital,  says:  "Of  the  1,732  insane  reported  by  the  United 
States  Census  for  1890,  1,322  are  white  and  410  colored.  In  round 
numbers  the  capacity  of  this  hospital  is  550 ;  the  Raleigh  Asylum, 
300;  the  Eastern  Hospital  (for  colored  people)  at  Goldsboro,  300, — 
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inaking  1,150  insane  provided  tor  and  ; 

In  this  district  we  have  zSi  white  insane  persons  not  in  the  hospital. 
In  the  Eastern  district  there  are  191.  and  there  are  110  colored 
people  throughout  the  Slate,  It  is  seen  by  these  figures  that  all  the 
institutions  need  enlarging,  this  one  most  of  ail,  and  the  one  at 
Goldsboro  the  least.  North  Carolina  has  provided  better  for  t 
negro  insane  than  for  the  while." 

Arkansas. —  In  ihe  first   report  of  the  Arkansas  Lunatic  AsyluiH  I 
for  1883  Doctor  Forbes,  the  superintendent,  in  discussing  the  cla^f 
sification  of  patients,   expresses  the  opinion  that  "there  i 
compatibility  in  the  races  that  demands  emphatically  and  impera-l 
tively  their  separation  and  segregation."    A  year  later  Doctor  Forbes  I 
reiterates  his  opinion,  and  remarks  that  "it  [the  separation  of  lhe:| 
races]  is  not  a  one-sided  question,  nor  yet  entirely  a  matter  of  taste. 
It  does  not  depend  more  upon  the  habits  of  thought  of  such  and 
such  a  one,  from  force  of  custom,  than  upon  the  character  and  train- 
ing of  the  population  to  be  affected  by  the  movement.     What  might 
setm   unnecessary  or  inexpedient  in  New  York  might  be  deemed 
most  desirable  and  proper  in  Arkansas,  as  it  is  decided  to  be   in 
Washington  City.     Certainly,  the  legal  status  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion as  regards  the  different  localities  may  be  that  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  whites ;  while  the  social  status,  which  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance as  to  the  influence  of  association  in  a  hospital  for  the  in-    . 
sane,  may  be  widely  different."  J 

"The  opinion  obtains  here,"  Doctor  Forbes  continues,  "mori^ 
generally  that  the  races  retain  .so  much  incompatibility,  as  they  prob- 
ably will  for  this  and  the  next  and  may  be  for  many  generations. 
that  a  certain  degree  of  friction,  from  a  want  of  aflinity,  will  un- 
doubtedly prevail  where  they  are  congregated  under  the  same  re- 
gime. Under  this  view  of  the  question  it  is  unequivocably  and 
earnestly  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  and  means  provided  for 
their  separation  under  the  same  administration.  In  this  expression 
no  discrimination  is  intended.  It  is  only  meant  that  each  should  be 
assigned  to  circumstances  and  surroundings  that  would  be  more 
agreeable  and  congenial  to  both,  and  therefore  much  more  likely  to 
conduce  to  desirable  results  in  the  treatment  of  their  special  mal 
dies." 

Louisiana. —  In  the  asylum  at  Jackson  the  colored  insane 
bercd  199  in  1882  and  347  in  1884,  as  shown    by  the   reports. 
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superintendent,  Doctor  Perkins,  says  in  1890:  "Our  buildings  for 
the  care  of  colored  patients  are  far  inadequate  to  the  demand.  .  .  . 
Each  room  must  accommodate  five  patients.  This  is  a  state  of  aflfairs 
which  is  in  open  conflict  with  all  laws  of  health,  comfort,  and  secur- 
ity, and  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist."  In  1892  there  were 
admitted  69  colored  men  and  57  colored  women. 

Delaware. —  In  a  recent  letter  Doctor  Hancker,  of  the  Delaware 
State  Hospital,  expresses  his  views  as  follows  :  — 

'*  Owing  to  limited  accommodations,  we  are  compelled  to  associate 
upon  the  same  wards  both  white  and  colored  patients.     This  summer 
we  will  add  detached  buildings,  and  then  I  shall  isolate  the  two  races 
I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  all  concerned  to  compel  the  white  patients 
to  affihate  with  the  colored  race." 

Florida. —  From  this  State  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  reports  or 
other  information. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  made 
my  citations  from  the  reports  of  men  actively  engaged  in  the  practi- 
cal administration  of  State  charities.  Obviously,  these  opinions 
have  not  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  now 
used.  All  these  reports  indicate  the  most  earnest  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  asylum  officers  to  obtain  from  legislatures  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  great  public  institutions  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  or  condition  of  servitude. 

The  opinion  seems  largely  to  prevail  among  these  authorities  that 
the  separation  of  white  and  colored  patients  in  lunatic  asylums  —  in 
the  Southern  States,  at  least  —  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  races. 
In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
negroes  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  clearly  indicated  the  need  of 
separate  and  independent  asylums  for  their  insane  near  their  centre 
of  population.  Although  similar  plans  have  been  proposed  in  several 
other  States,  they  have  not  been  carried  into  effect  for  economical 
reasons  mainly,  but  also  because  the  negroes  are  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  the  other  States. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  vital  problem,  as  I  find  it  recorded.  In 
many  places  the  record  is  most  honorable,  in  others  it  is  not 
creditable.  Even  in  small  and  wealthy  communities  it  requires  a 
long  period  to  educate  public  opinion  to  make  proper  provision  for 
the  insane.  In  this  particular  phase  of  the  question  to  secure  legis- 
lative co-operation  has  not  always  been  an  easy  task ;  but,  whatever 
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iif  disappointnieat  Iht  past  miiy  have  buried  wiili  ii.  ilit-  present  and. 
future  are  more  encouraging  and  hopeful. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  his  philosophical  study  of  our  ■■Ame 
Commonwealth,"  devotes  to  the  "  Present  and  Future  of  the  Negro *^ 
a  chapter,  in  which  he  concludes,  "  And,  as  ihe  present  differencct' 
jjetween  the  .Airican  and  the  European  are  the  product  of  thousandl 
of  years,  during  which  one  race  was  advancing  in  the  temperate  a 
the  other  remaining  stationary  in  the  torrid  zone,  so  centuries  ma^ 
pass  before  their  relations  as  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  may  1 
duly  adjusted.  .  .  ,  Revolutions  of  sentiment  are  no  doubt  conceiva*' 
ble.  but  they  are  more  rare  than  revolutions  in  politics." 


THK    INCREASE    OK    INSANITY. 


Ever  sinct  a  few  of  us  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  1874, 
at  the  call  of  the  American  iaocia)  Science  Association,  and  there 
formed  the  nucleus  around  which  this  great  deliberative  body  hi 
grown, —  yes,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,—  the  problem  of  the 
constant  increase  of  insanity  has  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  all 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  an  official  connection  with  the  commit- 
ment and  care  of  the  insane.  For  we  had  noticed,  and  our  report* 
had  shown  (mine  began  in  1864,  when  I  was  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  State  Charities),  that  the  number  of  the  insane 
under  public  care  was  growing  rapidly.  It  was  apparently  checked 
a  little  in  the  United  States  by  the  Civil  War  (1861  to  1865),  for 
many  of  the  insane  were  in  the  great  armies  then  contending  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  war  end  than  insanity  began  to  increase  again  here. 
It  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  lirst  dates  that  furnished  reasonably  exact  statistics ;  and 
now  the  same  remark  is  true,  I  think,  of  every  civilized  country.  So 
great  has  the  increase  been  —  far  beyond  the  gain  in  population 
that  some  alarm  has  been  fell  lest  insanity  should  become  a  domi- 
nant element  in  our  recent  civilization.     Indeed,  a  whimsical  but 
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trenchant  German  writer,  Max  Nordau,  seems  to  have  taken  that 
view  in  his  work  on  '*  Degeneration  "  {Deghnerescence)^  lately  trans- 
lated, and  now  extensively  read  in  America  and  England.  At  all 
events,  the  experts  of  insanity  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  have 
been  called  on  to  explain  why  it  is  that,  with  all  their  improved 
apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, —  costly  hospitals,  trained 
attendants,  special  medical  care,  study  of  brain  disease  and  brain 
function, —  nevertheless  insanity  goes  on  doubling  itself. 

Various  and  conflicting  explanations  have  been  given  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  We  have  been  first  told  that  all  the  appliances  of  high 
civilization,  specially  in  cities  and  other  places  of  dense  population, 
favor  and  promote  the  access  of  insanity;  and  then  we  have  been 
assured  that  there  was  no  actual  increase  of  new  cases  (what  is  called 
*' occurring  insanity*'),  but  only  an  accumulation  of  unrecovered 
cases  and  of  persons  not  formerly  reckoned  insane,  but  now  swept 
into  the  count  by  closer  and  more  recent  classification.  Both  these 
statements  are  true  to  some  extent,  though  they  tend  to  contradict 
each  other.  The  appliances  and  tendencies  of  high  civilization  do 
develop  insanity  beyond  the  measure  of  past  centuries ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  do  more  than  counteract  the  improvements  made  in 
treating  insanity.  It  is  also  true  that,  as  compared  with  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  classification  of  mental  disease  and  impairment  has  be- 
come more  strict ;  and  many  persons  are  now  returned  as  insane  in 
England,  for  instance,  who  would  not  have  been  included  in  that  class 
in  1845,  when  Lord  Ashley,  since  better  known  as  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
carried  through  his  act  establishing  a  Lunacy  Commission.  But  can 
this  change  alone  account  for  the  registered  fact  that  the  reported 
insane  increased  from  about  25,000  in  1849  to  more  than  90,000  in 
1894, —  that  is,  they  nearly  quadrupled, —  while  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  hardly  doubled, —  that  is,  gained  from  16,000,- 
000  in  1849  to  about  31,000,000  in  1894? 

In  Scotland,  where  exact  statistics  have  only  been  collected  since 
1859,  when  the  admirable  Scotch  Commission  in  Lunacy,  established 
in  part  through  the  efforts  of  our  countrywoman,  Miss  Dix,  began  its 
Reports,  the  proportionate  increase  has  been  nearly  as  great.  In 
1859  there  were  reported  5,795  insane  persons,  and  in  1894  13,300 ; 
that  is,  192  in  every  100,000  Scots  at  the  first  date  and  325  in 
every  100,000  last  year.  In  Ireland  a  still  more  striking  fact  is  re- 
ported ;  for,  while  population  there   has  been  fast  decreasing  (from 


5i79^'9'^°  '"    [862  to  4,704,750  in   1892),  the  reported  insane  have 
gone  up  from  8,055  '"  '^'■^  '^  16,689  '"  1891. 

These  startling  figures  have  led  several  Irish  experts  to  consider 
seriously  the  causes  of  what  b  taking  place  in  that  island  ;  and  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  ihe  British  Medico- Psychological  Association, 
in  Dublin  last  June,  Doctor  ConoUy  PJorman,  its  president,  declared 
against  monster  asylums,  and  in  favor  of  the  methods  of  family  care 
and  detached  buildings,  by  which  Saxony,  Belgium,  and  some  parts 
of  Germany  are  checking  the  increase  of  insanity.  And  Thomas 
Drapes,  an  asylum  superintendent  at  Enniscorthy,  showed,  by  an 
interesting  paper,  that  first  admissions  (occurring  insanity)  had  in- 
creased 31  per  cent,  in  Ireland  from  1868  to  1892.  His  exact  words 
are  ;  "  The  ratio  of  first  admissions  to  population  has  increased  con- 
siderably, and  this  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  decided  increase 
in  occurring  insanity.  The  official  inspectors  of  asylums  in  Ire- 
land in  (893  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  Their  language  was, 
"  The  annual  increase,  in  the  face  of  a  shrinking  population,  of  the 
number  of  first  admissions,  including,  as  it  does,  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  first  attacks  of  insanity,  almost  irresistibly  points  to  some 
increase  of  occurring  insanity  in  particular  districts." 

Now,  if  this  increase  is  found  anywhere,  it  may  be  assumed  to. 
exist  elsewhere.  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  It  would  not  be  true,  because 
cholera  is  found  every  year  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  that  therefore  it 
L-xists  constantly  in  Ireland  and  Connecticut,  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  that  the  proof  of  an  increase  in  new  cases  of  insanity, 
/To  rata,  in  Ireland  and  Massachusetts  does  furnish  3  strong  pre- 
sumption that  a  similar  evil  exists  in  all  countries  where  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  chronic  insane  goes  on  so  fast  as  we  know  it  does, —  in 
the  whole  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany,  France,  Italy/ 
and  wherever  we  have  careful  returns  of  the  yearly  situation. 

In  an  article  published  by  my  good  friend  Doctor  Tuke  (whose 
recent  death  we  all  lament)  in  \i\%  Jmima!  of  Mental  Saenee  (London, 
April,  1894)  I  showed  conclusively  that  new  cases  of  insanity  had 
been  increasing  in  Massachusetts  in  the  fifteen  years  from  187S  to 
1893,  or  ever  since  the  new  tables  of  statistical  return  prepared  by 
the  late  Doctor  Earle  and  myself  had  been  in  use.  These  tables, 
for  the  first  time,  made  it  possible  to  discriminate  between 
pital  cases  of  insanity  and  those  repealed  readmissions  which,  until 
Doctor  Earle  exploded  the  fallacy,  had  served  to  raise  the  alleged 
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rate  of  recoveries  far  beyond  the  real  fact.  They  also,  after  a  period 
of  years,  have  enabled  us  to  reach  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion  as  to 
the  length  of  the  insane  life,  the  death-rate  of  the  insane  as  com- 
pared with  the  sane  of  the  same  ages,  and  several  other  points  of 
much  importance. 

Another  feature  of  my  London  article  was  the  proposition  that,  so 
long  as  the  death-rate  of  the  insane  (confessedly  twice  or  thrice  that 
of  the  sane)  and  the  recovery-rate,  taken  together,  do  not  prevent 
the  great  accumulation  of  the  chronic  insane  in  asylums  or  in  the 
general  population,  there  must  be  an  increase  in  new  tases  beyond 
the  ratio  of  population-increase ;  since  otherwise  this  accumulation 
could  not  be  kept  up.  I  see  no  escape  from  this  reasoning.  If  the 
death-rate  does  not  fall,  it  must  be  from  the  accession  of  new  cases, 
since  we  know  that  it  is  in  acute  insanity  that  the  mortality  is  much 
the  largest ;  but,  if  the  accumulation  does  not  cease,  it  must  be  be- 
cause new  cases  furnish  more  material  of  chronic  insanity  than  even 
this  high  death-rate  can  diminish. 

A  singular  confirmation  of  this  reasoning  appears  in  a  paper  read 
by  Doctor  T.  A.  Chapman,  of  the  English  County  Asylum  in  Here- 
ford, at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  last  summer,  just  mentioned.  Here- 
ford is  a  little  county  on  the  border  of  England  and  Wales,  in  extent 
less  than  Rhode  Island,  and  in  population  less  than  Delaware ;  yet  it 
has  more  paupers  than  either  (4,458  in  a  population  of  113,391),  and 
more  insane  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  English  county. 
By  the  census  of  1891,  while  all  England  had  325  insane  for  every 
100,000  inhabitants,  Hereford  had  460  pauper  lunatics  in  every 
100,000,  and  enough  more  who  were  not  paupers  to  bring  the  rate 
up  to  520  insane  for  every  100,000.  Hereford  also  had  328  out  of 
every  100,000  in  asylums  as  against  196  in  all  England,  so  that  its 
admission  and  death-rate,  as  well  as  its  age-tables,  could  be  more  ex- 
actly computed.  Now,  the  average  age  of  all  these  Hereford  insane 
in  asylums  was  nearly  51  years  for  both  sexes  and  52^  years  for 
women  ;  while  in  all  England  it  was  nearly  46  years  only,  and  for 
women  less  than  47.  Consequently,  there  is  a  lower  death-rate  in 
Hereford  than  in  the  rest  of  England ;  for  it  is  among  the  insane 
of  less  than  forty  years  that  new  cases  and  deaths  are  most  frequent. 
Now,  in  eleven  years  past,  in  Hereford,  the  average  age  of  the  resident 
insane  has  increased  by  three  years ;  while  the  death-rate,  naturally, 
has  decreased.     Yet,  low  as  the   present  death-rate  is  among  the 


Hereford  insane,  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  among  ihe  whole 
popubtion  of  Kngland,  sane  and  insane,  the  exact  figures  y;iven  by 
Doctor  Chapman  being  50.6  in  every  1.000  for  his  insane,  and 
only  19  for  the  corresponding  ages  in  al!  Kngland. 

Sow,  assuming  what  is  not  fur  from  the  fact,  ih.it  theri;  are  1 00,000 
insane  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  30.700.000  persons  of  all 
sorts,  of  whom  10,000,000  are  children  below  the  age  lo  be  attacked 
with  insanity;  and  seeing  that,  of  the  100,000  insane,  at  least  5,000 
(probably  7,oooJ  die  in  a  year,  while,  of  the  20,600,000  sane  persons 
exposed  to  insanity,  only  400,000  die  in  a  year. —  it  will  be  seen  that 
the -proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  must  continually  diminish, 
unless  new  cases  increase.  For,  while  from  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent. 
of  the  insane  yearly  die,  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  sane  die.  Add  to 
this  high  percentage  of  insane  deaths  the  number  who  recover  an- 
nually (from  7,000  to  10,000),  and  it  will  be  seen  how  rapid  must  be 
the  increase  of  new  cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  Knglish  insane  even 
from  diminishing.  But  in  fact,  during  the  twenty  years  from  1871  ti> 
i8gi.  they  did  increase  from  69,019  lo  97,383, —  more  than  40  per 
cent.,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  2  per  cent,  a  year.  In  Massachusetts, 
as  shown  by  the  table  in  my  Ixindon  article,  the  resident  insane  in- 
creased in  fifteen  years  more  than  6  per  cent,  annually,  and  the  new- 
cases  increased  6i  per  cent..  Ihe  population  in  the  same  time  gain- 
ing about  3  per  cent. 

Doctor  Drapes,  speaking  for  Ireland,  says;  "Will  the  increase 
of  insanity  ever  reach  its  limit?  Not,"  he  answers,  "  until  the  dis- 
charges and  deaths  come  to  equal  the  admissions.  Our  death-rate  is 
increasing,  our  discharge-rate  remains  fairly  constant;  but  our  ad- 
mission-rate continue.-;  to  rise,"  Doctor  Tuke,  using  the  Irish  figures 
cif  Doctor  Drapes,  and  combining  ihem  with  the  English  tables  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  same  journal  that  contained  my  article,  added 
some  startling  deductions  at  the  Dublin  meeting.  He  showed  that, 
while  in  England  the  rate  of  first  admissions  above  population  in  the 
seventeen  years,  1875-93,  ^'^^  ti"l  "^  P*"^  cent.,  and  seemed  to  be 
slightly  decreasing  in  the  last  five  years,  in  Ireland  the  rate  had  in- 
creased in  the  last  five  years  by  60  per  cent.,  after  allowing  for  the 
Irish  decrease  of  population.  Where  Ireland  increased  36  per  cent, 
in  twenty  years,  in  her  insane  (admissions),  England  had  increased 
but  6  per  cent. ;  and  in  mere  accumulation,  where  Ireland  gained  60 
per  cent,  of  insanity,  England  gained  but  22  per  cent.      It  further  ap^. 
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peared  in  the  Dublin  debate  that  in  the  Irish  county  (Kerry)  which 
showed  the  largest  emigration  (20.3  emigrants  for  every  1,000  inhabi- 
tants) there  had  been  the  greatest  gain  in  first  admissions  of  the  in- 
sane;  for  while  in  the  ten  years,  1872-82,  there  were  but  538  first 
admissions  in  Kerry,  there  were  826  in  the  ten  years,  1882-92.  One 
explanation  of  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  the  Irish  insane  as 
compared  with  England  was  tlie  small  number  of  general  paralytics 
in  Ireland  ;  the  Cork  asylum,  for  instance,  with  1,200  patients,  hav- 
ing only  4  paretics  and  only  85  epileptics.  Doctor  Conolly  at  the 
end  of  the  discussion  made  this  Bunsby-like  remark :  "  Changes  in 
the  condition  of  life  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  increase  of  in- 
sanity in  Ireland,  be  it  apparent  or  be  it  real."  To  which  all  the 
people  will  say  "  Amen,''  and  "  God  forbid  I  " 

Having  reached  the  conclusions  above  named, —  that  is,  (i)  that 
occurring  insanity  has  increased  beyond  the  gain  in  population  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  careful  statistics ;  and 
(2)  that,  so  long  as  the  death-rate  of  the  insane  is  double  that  of  the 
sane,  any  considerable  accumulation  of  the  chronic  insane  must  be 
due  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  new  cases, —  I  own  I  was  disap- 
pointed at  finding  that  a  recent  Special  Report  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy 
Commissioners  (Dec.  24,  1894),  devoted  wholly  to  the  question  of  the 
increase  of  insanity  in  that  country,  does  not  show  any  evidence  that 
occurring  insanity  is  gaining  in  Scotland  beyond  the  ratio  of  increas- 
ing population.  This  is  a  Board  of  great  authority  and  of  careful 
research  ;  and  this  particular  Report  was  the  work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Mitchell,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  Board  after  many  years'  ser- 
vice, of  Doctor  John  Sibbald,  who  has  also  had  many  years'  experi- 
ence, and,  finally,  of  Mr.  T.  W.  L.  Spence,  the  accomplished  secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  who  pursued  a  new  and  interesting  line  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  increase  of  private  patients  among  the  Scotch  insane. 
The  opinion  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
investigated,  is  entitled  to  great  respect ;  and,  when  they  agree  in  one 
opinion,  the  probability  that  they  are  correct  is  much  increased. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  their  method  of  inquiry  is  so  impaired 
by  a  lack  of  complete  statistical  data,  and  by  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  that  their  verdict, 
otherwise  entitled  to  great  weight,  need  not  be  accepted  even  for 
Scotland,  while  it  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  facts  collected  and 
put  in  evidence  in  Ireland  and  Massachusetts. 
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Two  things  are  obviously  needful  lo  a  full  statistical  investigation, 
of  the  prevalence  of  insanity  at  a  given  date  as  compared  with  its- 
prevalence  at  a  later  dale,  'i'lie  first  is  a  complete  register  of  alb 
cases  of  the  disease  at  the  two  dates  taken  :  the  second  is  a  similar, 
register  of  the  incidence  and  disposal  of  all  cases  occurring  between 
the  two  dates, —  how  many  came  under  observation  for  the  first  time, 
how  many  recovered,  how  many  died,  and  how  many  disappeared 
from  view  without  either  death  or  permanent  recovery.  For  instance, 
if  the  Scotch  gentlemen  could  state  exactly  the  whole  number  of' 
insane  persons  anywhere  in  Scotland  in  1874,  the  corresponding 
number  in  1894,  and  then  all  the  first  admissions,  deaths,  recover- 
ies, and  olher  disappearances  in  the  whole  kingdom  between  these 
two  dates,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  say,  knowing  the  population  as  a 
whole  in  1874  and  1894,  whether  insanity  in  Scotland  {new  cases) 
was  gaining  or  losing  ground.  No  such  fulness  of  data  being  even 
claimed  for  Scotland  (or  as  yet  for  any  country  or  region),  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  approximate  to  this  desired  bvit  unattainable 
exactness,  This  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  and  his  colleagues  undertake 
to  do;  and  their  several  methods  are  ingenious,  sincere,  and  labo- 
rious. But  they  all  start  with  a  belief  that  they  shall  not  find  any 
increase  of  new  cases,  beyond  the  population-rale,  in  the  twenty 
years ;  and,  as  we  generally  find  what  we  look  for,  and  only  now  and 
then  come  upon  the  unexpected,  so  here  they  could  find  no  consid- 
erable gain  in  new  cases. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  they  or  we  or  any  other  inquirers  into  this 
important  but  perplexed  question  should  have  taken  certain  fixed 
points  from  which  to  reckon, — for  instance,  all  the  visible  population, 
both  sane  and  insane,  at  a  given  date.^then  consider  the  actual 
deaths  in  this  classified  population  for  twenty  years,  and  the  visible 
number  living  at  the  end  of  that  time, — -and  see  what  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  computation.  It  will  appear  in  Scotland,  for 
example,  that  the  sane  population  in  1855  was  about  2,970,000,  and 
the  insane  7,400  ;  that  in  1894  the  sane  had  increased  to  4,11 1,000,  or 
39  per  cent.,  while  the  insane  had  grown  to  nearly  14,000,  a  gain  of 
8g  per  cent.  Yet  in  this  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  the  insane  had 
been  dying  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  sane  deaths  of 
the  same  ages.  They  had  also  been  recovering  at  a  still  higher  rate; 
and  yet  so  many  were  the  new  cases,  or  those  for  the  first  time  visi- 
ble, that  the  insane,  who  should  have  decreased,  actually  gained 
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faster  than  the  sane.  Where  could  this  gain  have  come  from  for  the 
pist  dozen  years,  if  not  from  a.n  increasing  number  of  new  cases? 
In  the  years  immediately  following  1874  it  might  be  supposed  that 
a  stricter  classification  of  the  insane  would  lead  to  an  apparent  in- 
crease ;  but  this  could  not  long  continue  to  offset  the  natural  decrease 
by  the  double  death-rate,  which,  from  figures  given  by  Doctor  Sibbald 
in  his  paper,  was  for  Scotland  at  least  a  treble  death-rate,  being  more 
than  60  in  1,000  cases  of  the  insane.  The  average  death-rate  for  the 
sane  of  ail  ages  above  ten  years  in  Scotland  is  not  before  me  ;  but  it 
cannot  well  have  exceeded  lo  in  i.poo,  and  was  probably  less  than 
this.  Therefore,  if  three  insane  persons  died  for  every  sane  man  and 
woman  in  Scotland,  it  could  not  be  many  years,  unless  new  cases  of 
insanity  also  increased  fast,  before  the  accumulation  of  the  chronic 
insane  of  that  country  would  cease,  and  a  diminution  would  begin, 
since  all  the  while  recoveries  would  be  going  on,  and  would  still 
farther  reduce  the  material  for  chronic  insanity, 

A  presumption  in  favor  of  the  increase  in  new  cases  of  insanity 
—  not  necessarily  of  acute  cases  —  is  therefore  raised  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  accumulation  of  chronic  insanity;  and  this  presumption 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  which  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the 
insane  die  much  faster  than  the  sane,  while  yet  the  accumulation 
steadily  continues,  and  shows  no  sign  of  material  diminution.  But 
in  certain  regions  (in  Massachusetts,  for  example),  where  an  actual 
count  of  new  cases  has  been  made  for  fifteen  years,  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  it  is  found  that  they  do  increase  beyond  the  gain 
in  population.  That  is  to  say,  the  increase  which  accumulation  and 
inference  make  highly  probable  is  found,  in  fact,  to  exist,  and  to 
continue  from  year  to  year.  Hence  we  reason  {and  there  seems  to 
be  no  flaw  in  the  argument)  that,  if  the  same  pains  were  taken  as  in 
Massachusetts  to  compute  the  exact  number  of  new  cases  of  insan- 
ity, it  would  be  found  even  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  found  in  Ire- 
land, that  occurring  insanity,  not  less  than  chronic  insanity,  is  really 
gaining  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  gains  equally 
fast  everywhere ;  but,  until  some  reasonably  exact  registration  is 
made  of  cases  which  are  actually  new, —  that  is,  appear  for  treatment 
for  the  first  time,—  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  such  new  cases  are 
not  increasing  beyond  the  natural  gain  in  population.  It  is  difficult 
to  prove  a  negative,  especially  when  all  reasonable  inference  from 
observed  facts  tends  to  an  affirmative. 


A  Mnitic!  word  fi<(  (o  (hi!  rf^til  c<iMfM*f»  of  xhn  fncresi^  of  insanity, 
whi»  h»  ih  th«?  form  of  fif.t:timut(ition«  cvcryt)ody  admU<i«  «iml  which  I 
hftvo  i^howh  dUo  If)  (>xiM  in  Irfeltimi  AhH  in  MdMAchuBCtts  in  the 
fotm  of  ni»w  tA^i'^. 

It  i«i  wilhin  ihf!  ohM»rvrttion  of  moM  phyniciAnn  who  have  Ihc  care 
of  \\)t»  innani'  thai  the  iniianity  of  phynicat  degeneration,  rebuking 
from  «iyphiti^  |Hiratyfiif»^  intemperance,  under-feeding,  epilepny,  etc., 
U  grf)wing  more  and  more  common.  Thene  are  the  leant  hopeful 
formn  of  infianity ;  and  it  in  their  prevalence  which  neems  to  have 
f  auncul  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  recoverien,  atmont  everywhere  no- 
ticed within  the  lant  twenty  yearn.  Oanea  really  acute,  and  not  com- 
pli<  aied  with  thene  formn  f)f  dineane  and  degeneracy,  recover  an  easily 
i\\u\  an  fant  an  ever ;  and  there  in  even  a  tendency  to  virtual  recov- 
ftien  of  the  i  hrcmic  innane,  which  wan  not  no  much  noted  until  recent 
seam.  Ihit  the  crowding  of  population  into  citien  in  all  civilized 
(ountrien,  and  the  gr«)wth  of  vice  and  dineane  Cfmnequent  upon  this 
rapifi  growth  of  city  tH)pulati(mn,  have  increaned  thone  degenerative 
tendem  ien  nr)ti(^d  hy  Nordau  and  other  writem,  and  have  thus  made 
lettain  formn  of  innanity  not  only  more  frequent,  but  lenn  curable. 
There  in  a  nat\iral  limit  to  thin  melancholy  ntate  of  things,  and  there 
ate  limitatiimn  and  palliativen  which  ncience  can  apply;  hut  it  does 
ut^t  neem  that  we  have  yet  reached  that  limit  or  that  those  remedial 
agencien  have  yet  been  elTetiively  applied.  1*111  that  is  done,  innan- 
ity  munt  «^mtin\ie  both  t»)  accumulate  and  \o  increase  actively. 
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TRADK   SCHOOLS:  THEIR   PLACE  IN   INDUSTRY. 
EDUCATION,   AND   PHILANTHROPY. 

BY    f'ROKRSSOR    CHARLES    R.    RICHARDS,    PRATF    INSTITUTE, 

BRCIOKLYN,    N.Y. 

That  there  is  no  longer  an  opportunity  for  a  boy  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate training  in  the  mechanical  trades  through  the  old  apprentice- 
ship system  is  now  almost  universally  recognized.  Articles  are 
constantly  appearing  in  the  various  trade  papers  with  statements  of 
the  complete  decay  into  which  the  system  has  fallen,  and  deploring 
the  severe  lack  of  properly  trained  craftsmen.  The  legally  bound 
apprentice,  living  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  household  of  his  master, 
has  undoubtedly  passed  away  for  all  time.  In  the  report  of  the 
Coniuiissioner  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  New  York,  for  iS86,  it  is 
stated  that  no  case  of  a  legally  indentured  apprentice  was  found 
(hiring  that  year  in  the  entire  State.  Not  only  is  the  principle  of  the 
system  under  which  the  old  apprentice  served  his  time  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  to-day,  but  the  industrial  conditions  that 
in  ado  the  system  practicable  have  entirely  changed.  The  causes  for 
this  disappearance  of  the  apprentice  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  social  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  cent- 
ury. Previous  to  that  time  a  term  of  apprenticeship  was  the  univer- 
sally recognized  method  of  entering  upon  a  trade.  Under  this  sys- 
tem a  youth  entering  upon  a  trade  was  bound  to  a  master  workman 
for  a  term  of  years  by  a  legal  instrument  called  an  indenture.  By 
the  terms  of  this  instrument  the  master  became  the  legal  guardian 
of  the  apprentiw.  He  agreed  to  receive  him  into  his  household  and 
watch  over  his  moral  welfare,  as  well  as  to  instruct  him  in  all  the 
<lctails  of  his  craft.  This  sj'Stem  of  apprenticeship  formed  a  uni- 
versally accepted  feature  of  the  social  system   throughout  Europe, 


from  the  Middle  Ages  dowii  almost  to  our  own  day.  and  was  closely 
related  throughout  its  early  history  to  the  acquirement  of  political 
rights  and  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice.  The  length  of 
the  apprenticeship  was  generally  fixed  by  law,  and  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  England  it  was  seven  years,  in  France  three  or 
four  years,  and  in  Germany  two  to  four  years. 

As  long  as  industrial  operations  were  confined  to  hand  work, 
this  system  fulfilled  its  purpose  naturally  and  effectively.  Through- 
out this  period  the  unit  of  industrial  production  was  the  master 
workman  and  his  corps  of  journeymen,  and  the  working-place  was 
the  household  shop.  The  master  workman  in  those  days  was  not 
only  the  employer,  he  was  first  of  all  the  master  craftsman,  and  him- 
self worked  in  the  shop  among  his  men.  The  number  of  journey- 
men under  any  one  master  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  master's 
relations  with  his  men  were  direct  and  intimate.  The  thorough  in- 
struction of  apprentices  under  these  conditions  was  not  only  natural 
nt,  but  was  strongly  for  the  master's  interest,  in  order 
night  return  him  as  great  a  profit  as  possible. 

But  the  steam-engine  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  changed 
all  this.  The  economic  advantage  of  quantity  production  appeared. 
the  household  shop  changed  gradually  into  the  factory,  and  the 
master  workman  into  the  manufacturer  and  contractor.  With  these 
changes  the  old  relations  between  the  master  and  the  apprentice, 
between  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  have  ceased.  The  employer 
and  director  no  longer  works  in  the  shop  among  his  men,  but  con- 
trols the  movements  of  an  industrial  establishment  from  his  office. 

In  such  an  establishment  each  member  has  his  specific  duties. 
Every  division  of  work  and  responsibility  is  provided  for  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  but  nowhere  is  there  provision  for  the  apprentice. 
He  has  been  left  out  in  the  new  adjustment  of  things.  No  one  has 
laken  the  place  of  the  master  as  his  instructor,  and  he  has  become 
an  anomaly  and  an  outcast.  As  a  consequence  of  this  changed  state 
of  things,  the  few  boys  who  now  gain  the  opportunity  of  learning  a 
trade  are  generally  set  to  petty  drudgery  about  the  shops  or  put 
to  such  small  tasks  as  can  be  most  readily  mastered,  and  kept  upon 
these  for  long  periods,  to  the  neglect  of  comprehensive  training.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  apprentice  is  left  to  pick  up  the  practice  of  his 
trade  by  observation,  and  such  opportunities  as  chance  and  the 
good  nature  of  his  fellow-workmen  afford.     Under  such  conditions 
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the  opportunities  for  a  thorough,  all-round  training  are  extremely 
rare ;  and  the  common  result  is  one-sided  and  superficial.  From  the 
position  of  a  necessary  and  valuable  assistant  the  apprentice  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance  that  few  employers  care  to  bur- 
den themselves  with. 

In  our  own  country  another  influence  has  been  long  operating  to 
stamp  out  the  little  that  is  left  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  This 
influence  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  labor  unions,  whose  rules 
to-day  amount  practically  to  a  prohibition  of  young  men  entering  the 
trades.  Believing  that  greatest  return  to  the  individual  is  gained  by 
limiting  the  number  of  workers  in  the  trades,  and  that  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  per  day  is  the  sole  index  of  prosperity,  the  labor  unions 
have  enforced  more  and  more  stringent  rules  against  the  number  of 
apprentices  allowed  to  each  employer,  until  the  present  proportion 
has  reached  an  amount  absurdly  inadequate  to  supply  the  labor 
market. 

This  attitude  toward  the  apprentice  has  been  largely  consequent 
upon  the  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  workmen  in  all  the  trades  of  this  country.  For  many  years  the 
steady  immigration  of  foreign  workmen  has  been  enormous.  These 
workmen  are  immediately  received  into  the  unions,  derive  the  bene- 
fits of  their  organization  and  a  voice  in  their  affairs.  The  influx 
has  been  going  on  for  so  long  a  time  and  at  such  a  rate  that  to-day 
foreign-born  workmen  form  a  majority  of  the  labor  unions  in  all  of 
our  largest  cities.  In  1880  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
trades  of  blacksmithing,  mason-work,  cabinet-making,  carpentry, 
machine-building,  painting,  and  plumbing  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was 
18,487.  Of  this  number  9,456  were  foreign  born.  In  New  York 
City  the  total  number  was  42,498,  and  the  number  of  foreign  born 
was  24,974. 

It  is  confessedly  the  fact  that  the  large  bulk  of  these  immigrants 
are  not  of  the  better  class  of  foreign  workmen,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are- often  of  the  poorest,  the  dregs  of  the  foreign  labor  market,  who 
have  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  better  trained  workmen  at 
home,  and  who  have  come  to  this  country  to  better  their  conditions. 
These  men,  often  miserably  trained,  are  at  once  admitted  to  the 
union,  without  any  test  of  character  or  ability,  the  voucher  of  an 
acquaintance  being  the  only  form  required.  Brought  up  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  Europe,  and  regarding  capital  as  a  natural  enemy 


of  labor,  these  men  have  introduced  Old  World  prejudices  and  nar- 
rowness into  American  labor  organizations,  until  to-day  the  unions 
of  all  our  largest  cities  are  unreservedly  committed  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  apprentice  and  to  the  principle  of  trade  monopolies. 

Between  these  two  forces,  the  faces  of  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones,  the  American  boy  has  indeed  had  a  hard  time  of  late  to 
obtain  an  opening  in  the  trades.  It  is  to  meet  these  changed  condi- 
tions, and  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  a  trade  training,  at  once 
economical  and  etTective.  that  the  trade  school  has  arisen. 

The  first  practically  successful  school  of  this  character  in  the 
United  States  was  the  New  York  Trade  School  established  by 
Colonel  R.  T.  Auchmuty  in  i88i.  The  work  of  this  school  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  many  persons  here,  as  are  also  the  articles 
printed  in  the  Century  Miigasi'if  some  years  ago,  in  which  Colonel 
Auchmuty  so  eloquently  and  convincingly  argued  for  the  right  of  the 
American  boy  to  share  in  the  labor  and  industrial  prosperity  of  his 
native  country.  Since  their  foundation  over  5,000  young  men  have 
passed  through  the  New  York  trade  schools,  and  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  a  large  number  of  these  now  upon  record  at  the  school 
indicate  in  a  most  convincing  way  the  value  of  the  training  obtained 
there.  The  schools  opened  with  an  evening  class  in  plumbing  and 
fresco  painting,  with  33  students.  The  first  day  class  in  plumbing 
was  opened  in  1884.  Evening  and  day  classes  in  other  subjects 
■were  subsequently  added,  until  the  number  of  students  in  189+  was 
556;  and  classes  were  instructed  in  plumbing,  house- pa  in  ting,  fresco- 
painting,  bricklaying,  stone-cutting,  plastering,  carpentry,  pipe- 
filting,  blacksmithing,  and  cornice-work. 

The  aim  of  these  classes  from  the  first  has  been  to  prepare  for 
-actual  work  at  the  trade  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Courses  of 
practical  work  are  provided,  in  which  instruction  is  reduced,  to  the 
most  systematic  form.  Every  exercise  is  designed  to  bring  out  some 
important  operation  or  principle.  When  the  learner  is  able  to  do 
one  thing  thoroughly,  he  passes  on  to  a  new  and  more  difficult  exer- 
cise. The  reason  for  each  exercise  is  carefully  explained,  and  no 
operation  is  left  behind  without  being  clearly  understood.  In  this 
way  time  is  economized  to  the  utmost,  and  the  progress  of  the 
students  is  necessarily  rapid.  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  New  York 
Trade  School  to  turn  out  the  finished  mechanic.  The  skill  and 
speed  of  an  accomplished  workman  come  only  with  long'Continued 
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practice ;  and  such  practice  cannot,  from  economic  considerations, 
be  given  in  the  school.  Nor  is  this  necessary.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  equip  the  learner  with  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in  varied  operations 
of  the  trade,  together  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. With  such  a  training  the  graduate  is  fitted  to  become  at 
once  a  money-earning  factor.  He  has  skill  for  practical  work  in  all 
except  the  question  of  speed,  and  future  progress  toward  the  jour- 
neyman's efficiency  is  natural  and  rapid. 

One  of  the  great  problems  —  indeed,  the  great  problem  of  the 
trade  schools — is  that  of  obtaining  time  sufficient  for  an  effective 
training  without  encroaching  too  seriously  upon  the  money-earning 
period  of  life.  This  problem  was  met  by  Colonel  Auchmuty,  first,  by 
means  of  evening  classes,  which  allowed  the  students  to  be  engaged 
in  a  livelihood  occupation  during  the  day ;  and,  second,  by  reducing 
the  length  of  day  classes  to  the  minimum  in  which  it  was  felt  an 
efficient  preparation  for  active  work  could  be  gained, —  namely,  to 
three  months.  The  trade  schools  of  the  Pratt  Institute  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Master  Builders'  Exchange  were  founded  upon  the 
New  York  schools  as  a  type ;  but  at  Pratt  Institute  the  length  of  day 
courses  is  made  nine  months  instead  of  three  months,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  more  extended  instruction  in  the  trade  schools  at  the  cost, 
perhaps,  of  reaching  fewer  students.  In  all  of  these  institutions  the 
principle  obtains  of  confining  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  to 
an  essentially  practical  preparation  for  the  trade,  and  to  pupils  of 
sufficient  age,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five,  who  learn  rapidly,  leav- 
ing the  general  education  to  be  gained  in  the  common  schools  pre- 
vious to  entering. 

Upon  quite  a  different  idea  from  the  above  schools  is  the  William- 
son Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  This  school  was  founded 
by  the  will  of  Isaiah  T.  Williamson,  who  died  in  1889. 

i  he  idea  of  this  institution  is  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  All  boys  when  admitted 
are  bound  as  indentured  apprentices  to  the  trustees  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  This  indenture  may,  however,  be  cancelled  by  the 
trustees  for  the  scholar's  incompetency  or  bad  conduct,  or  if,  in  the 
trustees'  opinion,  the  scholar  has  so  advanced  in  his  studies  as  to 
make  it  more  advantageous  for  him  to  pursue  his  course  elsewhere. 

By  the  indenture  the  scholar  is  bound  to  conform  to  all  the 
regulations  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  trustees,  and  all  con- 


trol  over  the  pupil  during  the  period  he  remains  at  Ihe  school  is 
vested  in  the  trustees. 

Candidates  are  required  to  pass  schobstic,  moral,  and  physical  ex- 
aminations. Only  natives  of  the  United  Stales  are  eligibJe;  and  no 
one  is  accepted  who  is  not  able-bodied,  intelligent,  healthy,  and  of 
good  moral  character.  None  are  admitted  who  are  under  sixteen 
or  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Each  boy  on  entering  the  school  is  given  a  preparatory  course  of 
six  months  in  wood-working  and  mechanical  drawing,  as  well  as 
studies  in  the  school-room.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  placed  at 
one  of  the  following  three  trades,  the  selection  of  which  is  made  by 
the  trustees,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  inclination  and  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  pupil :  — 

Wood-working,  in  its  branches  of  carpentry,  pattern-making,  and 
cabinet-making ;  building,  including  bricklaying  and  plastering ; 
machine-work  in  its  usual  branches,  including  the  management  of 
steam-engines  and  boilers  and  electrical  machinery. 

The  school  day  is  eight  hours  in  length,  and  the  time  of  the  pupil 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  course  is  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween shop  and  academic  work. 

In  the  academic  work  are  included  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, mathematics,  science,  and  language. 

The  number  of  applications  for  the  Williamson  School  has  so 
far  greatly  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  school,  which  now  contains 
:75  pupils.  The  benefits  of  the  school  are  entirely  free,  no  charge 
being  made  for  boarding,  clothing,  or  instruction.  The  boys  are 
divided  into  families  of  twenty-four,  each  having  its  separate  home 
or  cottage,  cared  for  by  the  occupants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  Williamson  School  is  radically 
different  from  that  of  the  schools  first  described.  In  the  latter  the 
pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  and 
twenty-five,  and  are  given  a  concentrated  course  of  instruction  bear- 
ing entirely  upon  a  special  trade,  leaving  the  general  education  to  be 
gained  previous  to  entering.  In  the  former,  younger  pupils,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen,  are  taken,  and  kept  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  time  they  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  a  genera! 
education  as  well  as  in  trade  processes.  Each  of  these  schools 
represents  a  type,  and  it  is  perhaps  too  early  as  yet  to  say  which  is 
best  calculated  to  fit  our  American  conditions  and  perform  most 
naturally  and  efficiently  the  office  of  the  trade  school. 
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It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  examine  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  trade-training  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Here  the  necessity  of  some  provision  better  suited  than  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  to  modem  industrial  conditions  has  long  been 
recognized,  and  the  idea  of  trade  schools  has  there  been  a  familiar 
one  throughout  the  present  century.  In  Austria,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  particularly,  a  large  amount  of  study  and 
experiment  has  been  given  to  the  problem ;  and  in  these  countries 
there  exist  to-day  many  hundreds  of  industrial  schools. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  the  system  of  trade  schools  is  very 
thorough  and  much  specialized.  General  industrial  schools  {Gewer- 
hcschukn)^  in  which  a  number  of  trades  are  taught,  are  found  through- 
out the  two  countries ;  while  special  trade  schools  {FachschuJen\  in 
which  one  particular  branch  is  dealt  with,  are  distributed  according 
to  local  needs.  Thus  there  are  special  trade  schools  for  silk-weav- 
ing, linen- weaving,  watch-making,  wood- working,  mason- work,  lock- 
smithing,  machine-work,  brewing,  leather-work,  etc.,  in  the  towns  or 
districts  where  these  industries  are  prominent.  Courses  in  such 
schools  are  generally  from  three  to  five  years  in  length,  and  embrace, 
besides  practical  trade-training,  instruction  in  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  mathematics,  book-keeping,  and  science.  From  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction,  many  of  these  schools  should 
be  classified  as  technical  schools,  and  even  in  the  Fachschulen  (spe- 
cial schools),  where  the  courses  are  often  shorter,  and  the  academic 
instruction  less  extended,  the  large  amount  of  time  required  pre- 
vents their  benefits  being  very  generally  reaped  by  the  artisan  class. 
The  actual  effect  of  these  schools  is,  in  consequence,  rather  to 
prepare  a  limited  number  of  graduates  fitted  for  superior  workmen 
and  foremen  than  to  supply  a  means  of  training  the  main  army  of 
workmen. 

The  aim  of  the  Belgian  schools  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of 
a  true  trade  school.  Trade  proficiency  rather  than  an  all-round  edu- 
cation is  the  end  sought.  Mental  instruction  is,  indeed,  generally 
provided ;  but  its  character  is  chiefly  limited  to  such  branches  as 
have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  trade.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of 
the  industrial  schools  where  pupils  are  admitted  at  twelve  and  thir- 
teen years  of  age  the  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  supply, 
in  a  manner,  the  lack  of  further  public  school  instruction ;  but  in 
the  institutions  of  more  advanced  standing,  which  the  pupils  enter 
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at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  studies  are  almost  entirely  lechnical  in  char- 
It  is  in  France,  however,  that  the  European  trade  school  hay 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  where  the  problem  of  a  school 
to  train  workmen  has  been  most  nearly  solved.  The  beat  examples 
of  such  schools  are  the  manual  apprenticeship  schools,  into  which 
boys  are  admitted  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  These  schools  are  muni- 
cipal institutions  that  are  part  of  the  free  public  school  system,  and 
rank  with  what  are  called  in  France  advanced  primary  schools.  They 
are,  in  fact,  elementary  trade  schools,  which  devote  the  great  part 
of  a  three  years'  course  to  practical  manual  work.  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  not  to  turn  out  full-fledged  workmen,  but  rather  to  shorten 
the  period  of  apprenticeship.  Mental  instruction  of  much  the  same 
character  as  in  the  advanced  primary  schools  is  given  through  the 
course  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  hours  a  day. 

The  most  complete  school  of  this  character  is  the  Ecole  Diderot 
at  Paris.  In  this  school  are  taught  forging,  metal-turning,  lock- 
smithing,  manufacture  of  instruments  of  precision,  pattern- ma  king, 
carpentry,  and  wood-turning.  Instruction  is  free  to  the  sons  of 
residents  of  Paris,  Pupils  at  admission  must  be  between  thirteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  come,  in  most  cases,  directly  from 
the  primary  schools  of  the  city.  The  course  is  three  years  in  length. 
The  school  day  is  eight  and  one-half  to  nine  hours  long,  and  is 
divided  between  shop  and  class-room  instruction.  In  the  first  and 
second  years  four  and  one-half  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  the  work- 
shop, and  six  and  one-half  in  the  third  year,  while  four  hours  a  day 
are  devoted  to  the  class-room  work  in  the  first  two  years,  and  three 
hours  in  the  third.  The  class-room  instruction  includes  French 
language,  history,  science,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  drawing. 
During  the  fir.st  year  all  pupils  pass  successively  through  the  differ- 
ent shops  for  wood  and  iron,  with  the  view  of  finding  out  their 
.special  aptitude.  During  the  last  two  years  they  devote  themselves 
lo  the  trade  that  they  have  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  their  par- 
ents. The  work  performed  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  reaches  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  graduates  are  said  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  positions  upon  leaving  school.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  school  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  the 
working  classes.  Up  to  1892  the  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the 
schools  was  880 ;  and,  out  of  the  756  whose  occupations  are  known, 
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660,  or  87.3  per  cent.,  were  reported  as  pursuing  some  trade. 
There  are  similar  schools  in  Paris,  of  equally  thorough  character 
and  of  similar  methods,  for  the  book-making  and  furniture  trades. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  description  that  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  there  have  become  established  two  types  of  trade 
schools,  each  of  which  presents  strongly  marked  features,  but  which 
vary  widely  in  their  methods.  In  what  is  distinctively  the  American 
plan  young  men  of  some  maturity  are  given  short,  specialized  courses 
of  instruction,  which  allow  them  to  enter  at  once  upon  practical  work. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  young  men  who  are 
sufficiently  old  to  know  what  they  want,  and  to  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  work.  It  also  affords  a  training  with  the  shortest  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  time,  and  consequently  is  the  most  economical 
school  to  the  pupil.  The  expense  of  maintenance  of  such  schools  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  their  capacity  in  proportion  to  their 
cost  is  large.  The  second  plan  has  not  been  tried  for  a  sufficient 
time  in  this  country  to  prove  whether  it  is  or  is  not  adapted  to  our 
conditions.  It  certainly  possesses  the  great  advantage  ef  dealing 
with  boys  at  the  age  nearer  the  period  when  the  majority  leave  the 
public  schools,  and  when  the  problem  of  existence  begins  for  boys 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Such  schools  also  insure  sound  general  train- 
ing. Their  economic  problems  are,  however,  much  more  severe. 
They  require  a  much  longer  time  to  be  spent  at  the  school,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  individual  expense  and  the  great  question  of 
support  on  the  part  of  poor  parents.  Even  in  the  Paris  schools  large 
numbers  of  the  pupils  are  unable  for  this  reason  to  finish  the  course. 
Such  schools  are,  also,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  and  number 
of  instructors  required,  much  more  expensive  to  support  than  those 
of  the  first  kind. 

This  latter  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  factor,  inasmuch  as 
special  schools  of  this  character  are  not  likely,  at  least  not  for  some 
time,  to  be  established  by  communities,  but  must  depend  for  sup- 
port upon  trade  organizations  or  upon  private  munificence. 

It  is  one  of  these  plans,  however,  that  by  further  experience  will 
doubtless  be  developed  into  the  trade  school  of  the  future.  The 
trade  school  in  some  form  has  become  an  industrial  necessity,  and  in 
some  form  it  will  doubtless  prove  the  means  of  opening  up  to  Amer- 
ican boys  a  wide  field  for  honest,  self-respecting  effort,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  a  great  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  of  the  American  workman. 
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PROBLEMS     OF     AN     INSTITUTION : 
EXPERIENCE. 


SCRAPS    OF 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of  the  many  problems  that  present  themselves  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  three  only  will  form  the  subject  of  this  brief  paper. 

First,  (he  choice  and  direction  of  officers.  This  is  a  problem  so 
important,  so  vital  in  its  bearing  upon  the  work,  that  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment in  selecting  or  the  absence  of  tact  in  managing  results  in  com- 
plete failure  or  seriously  handicaps  tlie  whole  race.  Institution  work 
seems  to  have  attractions  for  many  men  and  women ;  and,  when  it  is 
known  that  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  corps  of  officers  of  an  institution, 
applications  come  in  from  young  and  old,  from  the  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  from  the  fit  and  unfit,  by  mail  and  in  person,  with 
letters  of -reference  and  without  such  credentials.  And  wise,  indeed,  is 
the  superintendent  who  can  from  this  mass  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  especially  as  much  of  the  latter  is  certified  to,  by  supposedly 
trustworthy  sources,  as  the  finest  grain. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  complement  of  officers  to  be  full  and  work 
begun.  The  superintendent  will  soon  find,  as  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,  that  he  has  representatives  of  many  sorts 
among  his  corps.  As  offering  no  room  for  discussion,  we  dismiss 
without  a  word  those  officers,  sometimes  met  with  in  institutions,  who 
are  more  important  than  the  superintendent  himself,  and  whose 
knowledge  is  superior  to  his ;  those  who  are  gruff  and  impatient  in 
manner  and  speech ;  those  who  do  not  love  boys  or  who  have  for- 
gotten that  they  were  ever  children  themselves  ;  and,  certainly,  those 
whose  habits  we  find  to  be  such  as  to  render  them  unsafe  guides  to 
our  children.  Omitting  these,  I  say,  we  have  yet  a  band  of  men  and 
women,  not  perfect,  whom  we  must  direct  and  with  whom  we  must 
labor,  the  problem  being  a  concert  of  action  toward  definite  results. 
Ends  and  aims  must  be  definitely  understood,  and  methods  discussed 
with  these  our  fellow-helpers. 

When  the  number  of  officers  is  large,  meetings  may  be  profitably 
held  at  stated  times,  at  which  meetings  the  fullest  interchange  of 
views  should  be  invited,  the  absence  of  formality  promoting  freedom 
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and  confidence.  Nor  will  the  officers  alone  be  benefited  by  such 
conferences.  The  superintendent  himself,  if  he  knows  anything  as 
he  ought  to  know  it,  will  share  equally  with  the  rest.  In  smaller 
schools,  and  where  there  is  daily  contact  with  each  officer,  such 
meetings  are  less  necessary. 

Give  heed  to  any  fair  proposition  by  an  officer,  encourage  indi- 
viduality, allow  elasticity,  stimulate  invention  on  the  part  of  an 
officer,  and  give  him  due  credit  for  his  effort  and  the  results  achieved. 
An  officer  may  have  a  hobby,  and  often  it  is  better  for  a  boy  to  ride 
a  hobby  than  a  bicycle.  In  my  own  institution  one  of  my  faithful 
officers  is  an  enthusiast  over  Indian  relics.  We  live  near  an  old  Ind- 
ian camping-ground.  The  result  is  that  many  of  our  boys  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  go  unattended  outside  of  our  grounds ;  for  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  their  master  they  scan  the  ground  for  arrow-heads 
or  Indian  pestles,  and  rarely  return  unrewarded.  Another  desires 
to  make  his  boys'  play-room  more  attractive,  and,  enlisting  the  boys' 
interest  in  the  scheme,  transforms  an  ugly  loft  into  a  pleasant  read- 
ing-room.    The  work  being  theirs,  it  is  enjoyed  as  a  personal  good. 

In  my  opinion,  directing  in  an  indirect  way,  developing  this  or 
curbing  that  so  quietly  that  the  officer  really  congratulates  himself 
as  having  invented  the  one  or  corrected  the  other  himself,  is  the 
very  ideal  of  institution  management.  I  admit  that  this  method  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  direction  of  officers  may  not  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  vanity  of  the  superintendent ;  but  the  best  work  I 
have  ever  seen  has  been  accomplished  along  this  line. 

The  second  problem  with  which  this  paper  deals  is  that  of  monot- 
ony in  an  institution.  How  far  is  it  beneficial,  what  are  its  limits 
and  abuses? 

No  large  number  of  children  of  any  age  can  be  properly  trained 
or  brought  up  together  without  system,  and  that  system  will  of 
course  be  modified  by  the  character  of  the  children  thus  brought  to- 
gether. Boys  and  girls  in  our  reformatory  institutions  come  to  us,  as 
a  rule,  without  any  training  worthy  the  name ;  and  one  of  the  first 
lessons  needful  for  them  to  learn  is  the  lesson  of  method,  order,  sys- 
tem. P'or  example,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  here  learns  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  to  rise  at  an  appointed  time,  to  wash  his  face  and 
comb  his  hair,  to  sit  properly  at  the  table,  to  wait  for  others  to  be 
helped,  to  obey  at  once  the  orders  of  the  master,  to  be  respectful  in 
word  and  mien,  and  to  go  and  come  in  order.     He  learns  also  what 
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he  never  knew  before,  to  curb  his  temper  and  bridle  his  tongue, —  a 
valuable  lesson,  indeed.  He  must  not  be  late  at  school,  he  must  be 
prompt  at  his  physical  or  military  drill,  his  manual  training 
must  be  precisely  and  carefully  done.  In  short,  order,  attention,  and 
application,  the  three  prime  requisites  of  all  training,  are  everywhere 
demanded  and  always  emphasized. 

All  this  is  right,  it  is  eminently  proper, —  in  fact,  it  Is  indispensabl< 
But  right  here  let  the  superintendent  pause  a  moment,  and  look  a 
danger  in  the  face,  lest  system  become  automatic,  a  meaningiess 
thing,  an  end  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

In  the  early  days  of  that  great  engineuring  enterprise,  the  Hoosac 
tunnel,  a  boring  machine  was  invented,  of  which  great  things  were 
expected.  It  was  ponderous,  it  wa.s  complicated,  ingeniously  con- 
trived, and  it  would  run  ;  but  it  would  not  work.  Resort  was  then 
had  to  the  old  laborious  drilling  process,  which,  patiently  pursued, 
resulted  in  success.  It  is  much  the  same  in  an  institution.  The 
more  ponderous  the  machine,  the  more  automatic  its  running,  the 
less  real  work  will  it  do  for  the  boys  and  girls.  What,  if  not  disas- 
trous, can  be  the  effect  of  that  dull  monotony  in  the  management  of 
an  institution  which  enables  a  boy  to  predict,  with  the  certainty  of  an 
astronomer  foretelling  an  eclipse,  just  exactly  what  he  will  have  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  or  just  what  he  will  be  doing  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year  from  the  day  his  calculations  were  made  ?  I  will 
admit  that  such  an  institution  may  be  easy  to  run,  that  it  may  even 
be  the  wonder  and  pride  of  its  locality;  but  Heaven  pity  the  boys  I 
If  there  is  magic  for  a  boy  in  any  one  word,  it  is  in  the  word  So-morrmv. 
He,  by  nature,  thinks  about  it,  talks  about  it, —  in  short,  he  lives  tor  it. 
Take  it  out  of  his  life,  and  what  have  we  left  him?  Evidently,  the 
past,  which  we  wish  him  to  forget,  and  to-day,  which  without  the  in- 
centive of  to-morrow  loses  more  than  half  its  interest.  Hope,  the 
anticipation  of  a  different  and  better  lo-morrow,  inspires  an  adult. 
It  electrifies  a  boy. 

Let  the  superintendent,  then,  endeavor  to  make  a  larger  to-morrow 
for  his  boys.  Let  him  talk  over  his  plans  for  it  with  them.  He  may 
appoint  special  occasions,  days  and  even  weeks  ahead,  as  he  would 
do  with  his  own  children  around  his  own  fireside  ;  and  the  eager  look, 
the  brightening  eye,  the  elastic  step,  and  his  own  kindling  interest  in 
the  boys  themselves  will  more  than  repay  him  for  his  pains. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  imaginary 
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evil,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  no  real  danger  exists  along  the  lines 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  The  late  Colonel  Gardner  Tufts,  whose 
work  as  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Primary  School, 
and  later  as  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  at 
Concord,  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  consideration  of  the  dangers  of  ruts  and  monotony, 
that  no  person  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  institution  more  than 
five  consecutive  years.  That  may  be  too  radical  treatment  for  the 
disease  and  extra  hazardous  to  the  patient,  but  nothing  but  the  most 
vigilant  watchfulness  and  untiring  interest  on  the  part  of  a  superin- 
tendent will  prevent  this  constant  tendency  toward  dull  uniformity. 

The  third  and  last  problem  which  we  will  consider  is  the  personal 
relation  of  a  superintendent  to  his  boys.  Although  this  subject  is 
worthy  of  an  entire  paper  or  a  whole  evening,  an  outline  only  will  be 
given.  Just  how  intimate  may  be  the  relation  of  a  superintendent 
with  his  charge,  and  how  well  he  may  know  them  personally,  must 
depend  on  several  conditions, —  the  number  under  his  care,  the  longer 
or  shorter  their  stay  in  the  institution,  perhaps  also  upon  the  system 
in  vogue,  whether  the  congregate  or  family ;  but  it  will  always,  under 
any  system  or  conditions,  largely  depend  upon  the  character  and 
sympathies  of  the  man  himself. 

The  teacher,  the  care-taker,  the  family  master  and  mistress,  all  are 
more  or  less  intimate  or  should  be  with  the  children.  They  should 
and  do  have  their  confidence ;  and,  if  these  officers  do  not  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  their  charges,  they  are  not  fit  for  their  positions,  no  matter 
what  their  other  qualifications  may  be.  But  it  is,  after  all,  to  the 
superintendent  that  the  boys  look,  not  only  for  final  judgment  and 
justice,  but  they  have  a  right  also  to  expect  a  most  solicitous  interest 
and  cordial  sympathy.  To  the  boy  there  is  no  smile  like  his  super- 
intendent's, no  hand-gr^sp  like  his.  His  love  is  food  and  drink  for 
the  boy's  hungry  and  thirsty  soul.  Whatever  else  a  superintendent 
may  be  called  upon  to  do, —  and  his  calls  are  many  and  his  duties 
varied,  demanding  business  tact  and  administrative  ability, —  if  he 
fail  thus  to  get  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  his  boys,  he  may  as  well 
surrender  the  other  keys  to  his  institution;  for  they  are  worthless 
without  it. 

Possessing  this  key,  what  possibilities  for  good  open  to  the  con- 
scientious man  ?  Possibilities  to  know  the  mind,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  thought,  and  so  to  apply  the  remedy  for 
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this  error  or  to  fan  that  feeble  spark  of  good  into  aspirations  for  a 
noble  life.  Here  the  Golden  Rule,  the  remembrance  of  his  own  boy- 
hood, his  father's  counsel  and  his  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  upon  his 
boyish  head,  furnish  a  safe  guide  to  the  superintendent  in  his  rela- 
tions to  those  unfortunate  children  deprived  of  a  like  precious 
heritage. 

How  precious  such  relations,  when  the  boys,  as  they  meet  their 
superintendent  on  the  grounds,  or  after  chapel  service,  or  at  bed-time 
when  he  visits  their  cots,  voluntarily  express  their  purpose  to  be  bet- 
ter boys,  or  confess  this  or  that  error  of  the  day,  and  their  penitence 
therefor!  Such  opportunities  for  good,  angels  themselves  might 
almost  covet.  Let  the  superintendent,  then,  take  courage.  Let  him 
keep  the  end  in  view  amid  his  varied  trials,  assured  that,  if  he  em- 
brace his  opportunities  with  an  earnest  and  Christian  spirit,  he  shall 
hear  the  blessed  testimony,  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


EXTRACTS   FROM    SECTION   PAPERS. 


As  the  exigencies  of  space  have  crowded  out  of  this  volume  the 

work  of  the  section  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  report 

of  the  Charity  Organization  section,  the  chairman  of  this  section, 

with  the  consent  of  the  editor,  has  omitted  his  address  as  chairman 

of  the  meeting,  to  permit  of  the  publication  of  extracts  from  some 

of  the  papers  read  before  the  section.     The  following  papers  have 

been  selected  chieHy  as  bringing  forward  topics  comparatively  new 

to  the  discussions  of  the  section. 

C.  W.   BiRTWELL,  Chairman, 
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STATE   SUPERVISION   OF   CHILD-CARING 

AGENCIES. 

BY    HOMER    FOLKS, 
SECRETARY    OF   THE   STATE   CHARITIES    AID    ASSOCIATION    OK    NEW    YORK. 

[Extract  from  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  section.] 

The  proposition  that  there  should  be  some  supervision  over  all  in- 
stitutions, societies,  and  officials  that  undertake  the  care  of  children 
is  one  which  hardly  requires  argument  before  this  audience.  All  of 
the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  State  Boards  of 
Charities  apply  here  with  equal  force.  The  most  evident  necessity 
for  supervision  is  to  correct  positive  evils.  . . .  But,  aside  from  the  |X)si- 
tive  evils,  there  needs  to  be  some  means  of  making  the  experience  of 
each  available  for  many  or  all,  somebody  from  whom  any  institu- 
tion which  proposes  to  establish  a  placing-out  department,  or  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  industrial  training,  can  learn  what  other  institu- 
tions have  successfully  undertaken  such  hnes  of  work,  and  how  it 
was  done. 

But  most  important  of  all,  there  needs  to  be  somebody  who  is 
thinking  not  only  as  to  how  to  do  the  best  for  a  given  number  of 
children,  but  about  the  tendency  and  development  of  child-caring 
work  as  a  whole, —  somebody  who  will  sound  the  alarm  if  in  excess  of 
zeal  we  are  doing  violence  to  the  natural  relations  of  society,  and 
interdependence  of  the  members  of  the  family,  or  to  summon  us  to 
greater  activity,  if  neglected  childhood  still  goes  imcared  for. 

Hut,  if  there  is  to  be  supervision  over  all  child-caring  agencies,  it 
must  be  StaU  supervision.  The  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  such 
supervision  cannot  be  questioned.  So  far  as  public  agencies  are 
( oncerned,  the  rights  and  powers  of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  are  fixed,  and  may  be  modified,  by  the  State. 

In  respect  to  private  agencies,  the  State  has  bestowed  upon  them 
the  right  to  a  corporate  existence.  They  are  the  creatures  of  the 
State.  Above  these  considerations  is  the  maxim  that  the  public 
safety  is  the  highest  law. 

Lastly,  the  State  owes  it  to  its  children  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
well  taken  care  of.  .  .  . 

rhe  first  duty  of  a  State  toward  its  dependent  children  is  to  know 
where  they  are.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  every  society, 
institution,  and  public  official  should  report  to  the  State  concerning 
each  child  whom  it  receives  into  its  charge,  stating  from  whom  and 
why  it  receives  the  child,  what  it  does  for  him,  and,  finally,  what  it 
does  with  him.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  child-carincj  work 
that,  speaking  broadly,  nobody  knows  what  becomes  of  the  children. 


So,  too,  the  State,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  dependent  children, 
should,  it  seems  to  me.  visit  and  inspect  at  regular  intervals  all  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  in  whose  charge  such  children  are  placed. 
In  several  States  the  existing  State  Boards  ol  Charities  have  author- 
ity to  visit  and  inspect  all  such  institutions.  But  in  none,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  are  all  the  institutions  visited  regularly.  .  .  . 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  not  hving  in 
institutions,  but  in  families.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  in 
most  systems  of  State  supervision  and  inspection  these  children  seem 
to  be  practically  lost  sight  of,  and  lo  be  regarded  as  being  no  longer 
the  wards  of  the  State.  The  abuses  in  child-caring  work  are,  how- 
ever, not  limited  to  institutions ;  and  those  who  have  seen  much  of 
placing-out  work  as  it  is  usually  done  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  fully  as  much  need  that  the  protecting  care  of  the  State 
should  be  extended  to  the  children  who  are  in  families  as  to  those 
who  are  in  institutions. 

The  reports  made  by  institutions,  agencies,  and  public  officers  to 
the  State  should  therefore  include  the  names  and  addresses  of  per- 
sons with  whom  children  are  placed,  with  some  statement  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement ;  and  subsequently  reports  should  be  made, 
from  time  to  lime,  as  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  children 
who  are  placed  out,  and  changes  of  residence  should  be  reported 
as  faithfully  as  transfers  from  one  institution  to  another.  1  would  go 
still  further,  and  insist  that  the  State,  through  its  representatives, 
should  have  authority  to  visit  and  should  visit,  in  its  discretion,  all 
these  children  placed  in  families  except  possibly  those  placed  by 
legal  adoption.  In  proposing  this.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  relations  that  frequently  exist  between  the  foster-parent 
and  the  placing-out  agency,  and  of  the  danger  that  too  many  cooks 
may  spoil  the  broth.  Undoubtedly  there  might  be  a  few  cases  of 
real  hardship  from  such  a  system  of  State  visitation  ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  benefits  would  far  outweigh  any  evil  effects.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  State  institutions  for  children,  perhaps  the  State 
agency  for  supervision  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  to 
the  legislature  as  to  needful  appropriations. 

Concerning  county,  town,  and  municipal  agencies  for  the  care  of 
children,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  should  exercise  large 
supervisory  powers.  As  a  rule,  the  work  of  these  local  agencies  is 
of  an  inferior  character.  The  contamination  of  petty  politics,  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  men  who  deal  only  with  small  affairs,  and  the 
impossibility  of  acquiring  expert  knowledge  in  the  handling  o(  a 
few  cases,  all  these  facts  render  the  town,  the  county,  and  in  most 
cases  the  city,  an  undesirable  unit  for  performing  child-caring  ser- 
vices. I  would  recommend  an  exclusive  State  system  for  the  public 
care  of  children  in  the  newer  States ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  older 
States  a  State  supervisory  board  should  have  large  powers  in  com- 
;  these  local  officers  to  perform  their  duties  properly. 
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cerns  the  internal  management  of  county,  town,  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions for  children,  this  board  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  authorized 
to  issue  a  formal  order  to  the  local  officers,  containing  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  remedy  for  any  existing  abuses  or  defects,  and 
that  this  order,  if  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  a 
hearing  before  him,  of  which  the  local  officers  should  be  informed, 
and  at  which  they  might  appear,  should  have  all  the  force  of  law, 
and  be  capable  of  being  enforced  by  adequate  penalties. 

As  to  children  placed  in  families  by  such  local  officers,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  State  supervisory  agency  should  have  power  to 
remove  them  in  its  discretion,  and  either  to  return  them  to  the 
proper  local  authorities  or  to  make  suitable  provision  for  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  county,  city,  or  town. 

Concerning  private  corporations  which  care  for  children  at  public 
expense,  if  the  institutions  are  receiving  State  funds,  the  admission 
and  discharge  of  inmates  so  to  be  supported  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State  supervisory  agency.  ...  If  the  grants  of  public 
money  are  made  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  it  might  seem 
that  the  admission  and  discharge  of  inmates  should  be  controlled  by 
county,  city,  or  town  officials,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  system  works  badly.  ... 

The  recent  constitutional  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York 
made  a  radical  departure  by  placing  the  ultimate  control  of  all  such 
expenditures  by  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  new  provision  has  only  been  in  force  six 
months,  but  already  valuable  reforms  have  been  effected. 

Concerning  institutions  supported  entirely  at  private  expense  the 
State  supervisory  board  has  always  the  immense  power  of  curtailing 
their  receipts  by  a  public  statement  of  their  shortcomings  and  their 
failure  to  remedy  them  after  due  notice  has  been  given.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  should  be  given  the  power,  now  possessed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charhies  of  New  Yorl^,  of  instituting  proceedings,  through 
the  attorney-general,  for  the  annulment  of  the  charter  of  any  institu- 
tion or  agency  which  persistently  refuses  to  do  its  work  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  provision  of  the  New  York  statutes  that  the  consent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  shall  be  secured  prior  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  any  institution  having  for  its  object  the  care  of  children 
seems  to  have  worked  well. 

By  what  machinery  shall  this  State  supervision  be  exercised  ? 
Under  present  political  conditions  the  best  results  will  probably  be  se- 
cured by  a  staff  of  paid  officials,  working  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  an  honorary  board  of  not  less  than  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  As  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  board  devoted  exclusively  to  child-caring 
agencies,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ordinary  State  Board  of 
Charities,  I  should,  so  far  as  all  the  larger  States  are  concerned,  un- 
hesitatingly say  yes.     The  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
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which  the  performance  of  such  duties  presupposes  seems  to  me  to 
be  all  but  incompatible  with  an  equal  familiarity  with  all  the  other 
divisions  of  the  great  field  of  charities  and  correction. 


THE    PROBLEMS   OF    CHILD-SAVING    IN    NEW 
YORK   CITY. 

LORINn    BRACE, 


(Extract  from  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  seclion.] 
The  sociological  problems  of  New  York  are  especially  complex  by 
reason  of  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  great  numbers  of 
emigrants  from  Europe  who  throng  into  certain  quarters  of  our  city. 
In  the  lower  East  Side  district  over  ioq.ooo  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
are  crowded  together.  Here  are  the  sweaters'  shops,  where  the  cheap 
clothing  is  made  in  the  filthy  rooms  in  which  the  people  live. 
North  of  this  district  are  first  thb  Hungarian  cloak-makers;  and 
northward,  along  the  east  side  of  the  city,  are  the  great  German  and 
Bohemian  colonies,  the  most  respectable  and  law-abiding  of  all  our 
foreign  population.  On  the  west  side  is  the  immense  Italian  colony  ; 
and  north  of  that,  along  the  west  side  are  the  Irish,  and  Irish-Ger- 
man-Americans. 

It  results  that  each  ward  presents  different  characteristics  and 
different  problems  ;  and,  as  the  numbers  of  these  people  increase,  the 
struggle  for  life  becomes  more  intense.  To  make  the  problem  still 
more  serious,  we  find  that  the  breaking  of  the  home  ties  with  the 
mother  country  has  a  bad  moral  effect.  The  new  and  strange  life 
about  them  and  the  removal  from,  the  social  and 'religious  safe- 
guards which  surround  them  at  home  weaken  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious tone.  They  find  the  police  less  strict,  the  wealth  about  them 
far  greater,  and  the  boys,  particularly  the  Jewish  boys,  are  learning 
that  il  is  possible  to  live  by  their  wits.  This  is  the  danger  before  us, 
and  this  is  the  problem  that  all  those  at  work  among  the  poor  and 
ignorant  are  facing. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  public  schools  of  the  city  do  not  meet 
this  problem.  To  make  this  statement  clear,  let  us  consider  the 
population  of  the  East  Side  districts.  It  has  been  said  that  a  cer- 
tain acre  near  Essex  and  Stanton  Streets,  having  63  2  people  hving  on 
it,  is  the  most  crowded  place  of  any  city  in  the  world ;  but,  on  analyz- 
ing the  census  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health,  I  find  this  maximum 
is  nearly  maintained  for  a  whole  square  mile,  including  parts  of  six 
wards.  In  this  square  mile  there  are  gathered  together  350,000 
people,  mostly  aliens.     They  live  in  S,ooo  houses,  of  which  900  are 
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rear  tenements,  being  43  to  each  house,  though  very  many  tene- 
ments have  more  than  double  that  number  of  people  in  them.  In 
this  square  mile  the  enumeration  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
is  53,000.  From  the  census  returns  giving  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  —  that  is,  from  five  to  fourteen  years  inclusive  —  I  have 
estimated  the  number  in  this  square  mile  at  63,000.  Of  these  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  50,000  should  be  in  the  primary  schools ;  but,  un- 
happily for  them  and  to  the  shame  of  New  York,  there  are  in  this 
whole  square  mile  but  27,000  sittings  in  the  primary  schools,  so 
that  there  are  some  20,000  children  more  than  can  be  received  in 
the  schools  of  this  district. 

The  welfare  of  the  city  depends  on  the  training  of  the  children. 
It  is  not  only  the  elementary  education  which  is  needed.  Our 
authorities  should  know  that  these  children  require  individual  atten- 
tion, encouragement,  and  personal  interest.  Instead  of  this,  a  few 
days'  absence,  a  little  carelessness,  and  the  child  loses  its  seat  in  the 
crowded  class-room,  no  further  thought  is  given  it;  for  what  can  the 
truant  agent  do  when  there  are  a  hundred  children  ready  for  every 
vacant  seat }  The  street,  the  sweat-shop,  the  cheap  workshop,  is  its 
school  henceforth.  Often,  as  a  result  of  this  neglect,  the  poor  child 
is  brought  before  the  justice  for  vagrancy  and  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution where,  for  a  couple  of  years,  it  is  herded  indiscriminately  with 
all  the  bad  boys  or  girls  of  the  city  at  the  city's  cost.  An  endless 
chain  of  misfortune  and  expense,  easily  obviated,  if  our  city  would 
but  wake  up  to  its  duties.  .  .  . 


DESERTION   BY   PARENTS. 

BV    REV.    E.    P.    SAVAGE, 
SUPERINTENDENT   OF  THE   CHILDREN'S    HOME   SOCIETY   OF    MINNESOTA. 

[Extract  from  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  section.] 

Out  of  about  six  hundred  children  that  had  come  into  the  charge 
of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Minnesota,  in  less  than  five  years, 
I  found  that  nearly  one-third  of  them  had  been  deserted  by  one  or 
both  parents.  I  found  also  that,  while  this  crime  was  recognized  by 
the  law  of  Minnesota,  yet  not  a  single  instance  of  any  punishment 
whatever  had  come  under  my  notice.  About  nine-tenths  of  the 
desertions  were  by  fathers.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
perience in  Minnesota  was  by  no  means  exceptional,  and  that  the 
evil  of  the  desertion  of  children  by  their  parents,  and  especially  of 
illegitimate  children  and  their  mothers  by  the  father  of  the  child,  was 
wide-spread. 

I  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  many  persons  and  institutions  in  every 
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State  and  Territory  and  in  Canada.     Few  of  the  institutions  replying 
had  kept  records  bearing  upon  this  subject.     But  there 


Replies  have 

I  effort  made  to 
rest  and  compel 
■  ut,  Min- 


versa!  recognition  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
come  from  thirty  States  and  from  Canada. 

One  question  was,  In  how  many  cases  was 
secure  the  return  of  the  father  or  to  secure  his 
him  to  support  his  child?  Replies  received  fron: 
nesota,  Michigan,  and  New  York,  report  a  few  attempts,  almost  m- 
variably  abortive.  Replies  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island,  report  a  much  larger  number,  the  proceedings  being 
under  laws  against  non-support.  But  the  large  majority  of  the 
replies  from    the   States  indicate   that  no   such   attempt  had   been 

Another  question  was.  Do  the  laws  of  your  State  recognize  the 
crime,  and  do  they  attach  any  penalty  to  it.^  Replies  from  thirteen 
States  and  Canada  indicated  that  it  was  treated  as  a  crime, — -Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  Iowa  reports  it  as  dealt  with  only  as  a  civil  liabihty. 
Massachusetts  reports  "  no  law  for  punishing  a  man  for  deserting  his 
family,  but  a  law  against  non-support,  under  which  a  man  may  be 
fined  $;o  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months."  Nine 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report  no  such  1  aw, ^  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  of  Washington,  D.C.,  reports,  "  Lack  of  any  recog- 
nition of  bastardy,  adultery,  and  desertion  of  children  as  crimes  in 
the  District." 

Some  of  the  laws  worthy  of  note  are :  The  law  of  Illinois  enacted 
in  1893,  making  abandonment  or  non-support  of  wife  or  child  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  f  100  nor  more  than 
$^oo,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
Iwelve  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Under  this  law 
the  attorney  of  Cook  County  (Chicago)  reports  150  cases  in  action 
or  pending.  A  commendable  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  law  is  that 
which  authorizes  supervisors  to  prosecute.  Reports  from  many  of 
the  States  indicate  that  the  law  is  made  inoperative  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the  wife  or  mother,  which 
she  often  refuses  to  do. 

Ohio  reports  a  most  effective  law.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"truant  father"  law,  and  was  enacted  in  1890.  It  is  more  specifi- 
cally a  law  against  non-support,  and  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  punish* 
able  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  from  three  to  twelve  months; 
but  it  provides  that,  if  after  conviction,  and  before  sentence,  the 
guilty  party  files  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  Si, 000  for  support  of 
the  child,  the  court  may  suspend  sentence.  Under  this  law  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  Cincinnati  through  its  efficient  superintendent,  Mr. 
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James  Smith,  collected  in  1894,  from  539  truant  fathers,  $11,591, 
which  has  been  paid  the  mothers  and  guardians.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  most  gratifying  report  that  has  come  from  any  State.  It 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  under  an 
effective  law  by  an  energetic  and  persistent  attempt  to  enforce  it. 

A  further  question  was,  How  does  the  law  work?  The  answer 
from  Connecticut  was,  "  No  instance  of  its  working  has  come  under 
my  observation."  From  Delaware,  "  Poorly :  not  attended  to." 
Kansas,  "  Almost  a  failure."  Michigan,  "  Not  well."  This  is  the 
purport  of  all  the  replies  received. 

The  question  was  asked,  Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the 
law  ?  Every  reply  favored  an  increase  of  the  penalty.  Several  rec- 
ommended that  desertion  of  children  be  made  a  felony.  Mr.  Kelso, 
of  Canada,  Mr.  Thurber,  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Birtwell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, proposed  that  the  offence  be  made  extraditable.  The 
favorite  plan  of  the  majority,  as  stated  by  Miss  J.  C.  Lathrop,  of 
Illinois,  was,  "  Let  the  man  be  placed  in  jail,  and  compelled  to  work, 
and  the  value  of  his  labor  applied  to  the  support  of  his  family." 
The  plan  here  suggested  was  advocated  in  replies  from  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
Toledo,  Ohio,  this  law  is  in  force,  the  workhouse  board  paying  forty 
cents  a  day  to  the  family  of  the  prisoner.  A  response  from  Dela- 
ware recommended  that  there  should  be  national  legislation  upon 
the  matter. 

As  to  an  adequate  agency  through  which  a  mother,  without 
money,  deserted  by  the  father  of  her  child,  can  secure  any  redress, 
a  reply  from  Michigan  designates  the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
police.  Replies  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Con- 
necticut mention  the  humane  societies.  Miss  J.  C.  Lathrop,  of 
Illinois,  mentions,  besides  the  county  attorney,  two  private  agencies, 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  and  the  Women's  and  Children's  Protective 
Agency ;  but  eighteen  replies  from  as  many  States  answer,  "  We 
have  none." 

In  regard  to  the  chief  hindrances  to  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to 
justice,  Mr.  H.  C.  Whittlesey,  of  Connecticut,  replies,  **  Lack  of 
local  and  State  appropriation  of  funds."  Similarly  from  California, 
''The  expense."  From  Michigan,  "The  poverty  of  the  mother." 
Many  reply,  "  Lack  of  proper  legislation."  From  Minnesota,  "  Lack 
of  adequate  agency  to  follow  and  punish  the  offender."  Many  re- 
plies indicate  a  similar  thought.  Mr.  Birtwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
''  The  unwillingness  of  the  mother  to  testify " ;  and  replies  from 
Delaware,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  mention  the  same  thing. 
**  Escape  of  the  guilty  party  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court," 
is  a  difficulty  frequently  assigned.  While  California  assigns  this 
reason,  in  Minnesota  we  find  that  the  truant  fathers  of  our  section 
escape  to  California  and  other  distant  points. 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OF   CHILDREN    IN   THEIR 
HOMES  AFTER   INSTITUTION   LIFE. 

BV    f.    a.    NIBECKER,    , 


The  question  to  which  I  am  about  to  invite  your  thoughts  for 
perhaps  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  is,  "What  may  be  legiti- 
mately expected  to  be  the  influence  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have  been 
trained  in  institutions  for  reformation,  upon  their  homes,  when  they 
return  to  them  after  a  sufficient  period  spent  there  to  change  their 
habits  ?" 

I  am  perfectly  frank  in  saying  I  am  not  going  to  declare  what  the 
influence  is  with  anything  like  catagorical  certainty,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  observations  has  been  made 
to  be  of  any  value.  Of  course,  individual  cases  are  continually  com- 
ing to  our  notice ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  draw  general  conclusions  from 
individual  cases.  If  we  should  do  so,  those  who  wish  to  present  an 
optimistic  view  on  the  subject  would  declare  that  the  influence  of 
children  returned  from  reformatory  institutions  is  omnipotent  in  re- 
deeming the  homes  to  which  they  return,  because  such  and  such  a 
boy,  after  he  returned  to  his  home,  completely  revolutionized  the 
habits  of  the  family  by  the  influence  which  he  exerted.  On  the 
contrary,  the  pessimist  would  declare  that  these  children  have  no 
influence  whatever,  because  such  and  such  a  boy,  after  he  went  to 
his  home,  did  not  elevate  that  home,  but  by  vicious  habits  dropped 
even  to  a  lower  stage  of  degradation  than  the  members  of  the  family 
already  occupied.  Of  course,  neither  of  these  conclusions  is  justi- 
fiable from  the  observation  of  a  single  case ;  and  I,  therefore,  simply 
ask  what  we  may  expect  rather  than  what  we  have  accomplished. 
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Too  often  it  is  a  fact  that  the  children  who  comj  under  the  care 
of  institutions  intended  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  come  from 
homes  that  are  in  no  sense  ideal  and  in  no  degree  calculated  to 
develop  in  their  juvenile  occupants  tiiose  characteristics  which  are 
most  desirable  in  children,  and  are  the  roots  from  which  will  spring 
good  citizenship  and  ambitious  manhood.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  even  proportionately  con- 
sidered, the  home,  which  is  the  basis  of  American  society  and  its 
unit,  is  not  what  we  should  like  to  have  it,  and  such  that  it  cannot,  by 
any  possible  stretch  of  imagination,  be  considered  as  desirable  as  a 
foundation  for  a  body  politic. 

From  actual  statistics  and  obser\'ation  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  cases  we  are  able  to  say  positively  that  a  targe  majority  of 
the  homes  from  which  our  children  come  are  poverty-stricken.  Of 
course,  this  may  not  be  the  fact  for  every  day  in  the  year;  but  it  is 
the  chronic  condition  in  which  the  family  lives,  and  from  which  it  is 
unable  entirely  to  raise  itself  for  any  period  of  considerable  length. 
1  look  upon  the  families  from  which  our  children  come  as  of  five  dis- 
tinct kinds :  — 

The  iirst  are  those  who  are  poverty-stricken  by  inheritance. 
Neither  the  parents  themselves  nor  their  progenitors  have,  so  far 
as  observation  can  go,  ever  known  anything  but  povertv.  They 
have  been  contented  to  remain  in  poverty  because  of  the  shiftless- 
ness  of  their  characters,  the  meagreness  of  their  wants,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mental  activity  that  would  stir  them  to  attain  any  other 
position  than  that  which  is  lowly  and  least  self-dependent.  These 
people  are  degraded,  of  a  low  physical  type,  low  in  moral  type,  and 
very  f.ir  below  the  ordinary  calibre  in  mental  capacity.  Children 
coming  from  such  homes,  of  course,  must  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  children  who  are  reared  under 
different  circumstances.  They  will  show  the  low  organization  of 
their  parents  and  also  the  continual  drift  of  their  own  natures  to 
even  greater  degradation,  which  is  the  natural  tendency  of  those 
who  are  not  spurred  by  ambition  to  left  themselves  out  of  any  un- 
fortunate position  in  which  they  may  iind  themselves.  Of  course,  of 
all  families  this  class  is  the  most  hopeless.  Children  from  this  class 
may  not  always  be  hopeless  nor  even  discouraging,  but  for  the 
family  itself  it  seems  that  there  must  be  some  wonderful  effort  in 
order  to  shake  them  out  of  their  degraded  condition. 
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The   second  class  of    Eaini 
poverty-stricken  because   of  i 


i  also  poverty-stricken,  but  it  is 
;une  and  in  spite  of  any  effort 
those  in  the  family  may  put  forth  to  overcome  the  condition.  This 
class,  when  tirst  falling  under  the  cloud  of  misfortune,  make  some 
effort  to  better  themselves  ;  but,  possessing  only  ordinary  parts,  they 
finally  yield  to  circumstances,  and  eventually  come  to  live  in  compar- 
ative comfort  in  ihe  miserable,  inadequate  surroundings  to  which 
they  have  been  forced.  Children  coming  from  such  a  source  are, 
of  course,  very  hopeful  themselves ;  and  there  is  vastly  greater  hope 
for  such  families  being  again  restored  lo  something  tike  a  condition 
of  comfort  and  self-respect. 

There  usually  still  remains  in  such  a  family  in  the  parents  some 
slight  connection  with  those  who  are  in  better  circumstances  and 
some  slight  memory  of  the  joys  and  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
refinements,  that  come  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
even  when  they  are  not  supplemented  by  its  luxuries. 

The  third  class  of  families  is  also  poverty-stricken,  but  because 
of  the  loss  of  bread-winning  capacity,  and  still  possessing  unusual 
ability  to  combat  misfortune,  they  fight  against  all  the  degrading 
influences  of  want  and  all  the  depressing  associations  of  want  into 
which,  unfortunately,  want  throws  them ;  and  so,  while  perhaps  hav- 
ing no  more  with  which  to  do  than  some  others,  they  yet  make  a 
better  show  in  the  care  of  their  families  and  in  the  care  of  them- 
selves, being  neater,  more  tidy,  more  cleanly,  and  showing  a  little 
more  of  refinement  in  the  selection  of  their  diet  and  its  preparation. 
These  are  certainly  families  who  are  only  held  within  the  borders  of 
the  densely  unfortunate  by  the  strong  hand  of  circumstances  which 
they  are  unable  to  successfully  overcome,  although  they  are  con- 
tinually combating  it ;  and  children  from  such  sources  are  those  who 
are  sometimes  like  bent  bows,— only  waiting  for  the  cord  to  be 
released  to  fly  into  perfect  uprightness  and  straightness  of  character, 
and  to  show  their  strength  by  bearing  also  with  them  those  who  have 
been  their  natural  care-takers  and  protectors.  This  last  class  of 
famiUes  is  the  only  economical  class  among  the  poverty-stricken,  for 
it  has  long  been  well  understood  that  the  least  economical  of  all 
people  in  the  world  are  those  who  are  poorest.  They  care  the  least 
for  that  which  they  have  and  provide  the  least  providently  for  thai 
which  is  to  come.  They  are  the  most  degraded  in  circumstances,  i{ 
mil  in  character. 
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The  fourth  class  of  families  touches  upon  entirely  ditTerent 
causes,  although  with  that  which  is  the  true  ground  of  their  ciassitica- 
tion  poverty  is  usually  associated:  and  that  ground  is  viciousness, 
ungodliness,  dishonesty,  intemperance.  There  is  here  not  only  the 
physical  degradation  that  comes  to  the  first  class  of  poverty-stricken 
almost  with  their  binh,  and  to  the  second  class  after  certain  years  of 
hardship  and  suffering,  but  there  is  also  the  greater  moral  and  spirit- 
ual degradation  which  seeks  only  its  own  gratification  by  whatever 
means  is  possible;  and  the  more  horrid  and  repulsive  is  this  thought 
when  we  consider  how  absolutely  debased  and  unholy  is  the  self 
that  seeks  to  be  gratified.  There  may  be  some  religion  in  the  family, 
with  a  pretence  of  sometimes  attending  some  church  ;  but  there  is  no 
rule  or  recognition  of  any  care  of  a  beneficent  and  wise-ruling  God 
in  the  household.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property 
of  others  except  the  fear  that  a  uniformed  guardian  of  the  peace 
may  discover  them  in  the  act  of  appropriating,  and  cause  them  to 
reap  the  punishment  of  crime  against  law,  and  there  U  no  dignity 
of  character  or  person  that  would  indicate  to  them  the  necessity  of 
self-respect  and  the  keeping  of  absolute  control  of  their  bodies  so 
that  they  might  not  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  they  in 
their  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  as  in  all  other  things,  know 
no  bounds  save  their  ability  to  procure  that  which  they  desire,  either 
by  hard  work,  dishonest  practices,  or  actual  theft. 

The  fifth  class  of  families,  from  which  children  find  their  way  into 
i  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  dealing,  are  families  in 
;s,  who  lack  ambition  for  and  pride  in  their  children. 
They  allow  them  to  become  careless  with  reference  to  obedience  to 
their  osvn  commands  and  wishes.  They  allow  them  to  become  care- 
less with  reference  to  their  personal  appearance  and  personal  habits; 
and  they  are  naturally  led  through  such  carelessness  to  associate 
with  others,  who  appear  at  least  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  them- 
selves because  of  this  carelessness  in  habit,  and  the  result,  of  course, 
is  that  they  become  more  and  more  unruly,  appropriating  from  their 
less  well-situated  friends  all  that  is  vicious  and  degraded  in  their 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  until  they  themselves  become  like 
their  companions.  Finally,  they  are  declared  to  be  vicious,  unmm- 
ageable,  incorrigible,  and  eventually  they  are  taken  in  actual  crime 
against  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  thus  far,  in  the  briefest    and  boldest  manner,  consider^jd 
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because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  it,  or  because  it  is  easier  to  du  it,  or 
they  do  thai  which  is  right  for  the  same  reasons,  making  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  the  two.  1  do  not  mean  now  to  speak 
Of  the  lack  of  strength  to  resist  temptation,  but  of  the  lack  of  moral 
distinction  which  makes  the  choice  between  right  and  wrong  volun- 
tary, because  one  thing  is  right  and  another  thing  is  wrong.  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  is  a  condition  of  mind  that  is  found  in  a  vast 
number  of  children,  and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  in  all  children; 
but  in  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  has  never  been  the 
beginning  of  an  education  which  shall  turn  from  this  natural  condi- 
tion of  mind  into  the  other  condition  of  mind  which  is  conformable 
with  the  moral  science  and  religious  sentiment  and  statutory  law  of 
the  society  in  which  they  live. 

The  third  cause  or  reason  is  a  lack  of  ambition  to  become  some- 
thing worthy.  There  are  many  children  in  the  world  who  lack 
ambition  to  become  something  worthy  because  of  an  absolute  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  on  their  part  of  what  there  is  that  is  worthy, 
to  which  they  may  attain.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
possibilities  of  life.  They  do  not  understand  anything  about  the 
pleasures  of  life  outside  of  those  pleasures  that  come  to  them  in 
their  very  narrow  and  unfortunate  sphere.  They  do  not  even  know 
the  pleasures  of  good  food  and  good  clothes,  clean  beds  and  clean 
dishes.  In  fact,  they  know  nothing  about  those  decencies  in  life 
which  are  as  essential  to  those  of  a  better  class  as  free  air  is  to 
breath,  and  we  might  add  that  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking 
hardly  know  what  it  is  to  breathe  pure  air.  Now,  of  course,  if  a 
child  does  not  know  what  there  is  ahead  of  him  in  life,  and  that  a 
certain  condition  of  life  carries  with  it  certain  pleasures  and  certain 
advantages,  he  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  ambitious  to  attain 
to  such  a  condition  in  life.  He  may  see  men  and  women  passing 
along  the  street  who  are  as  much  better  cared  for,  as  he  thinks,  than 
he  is  as  the  horses  in  the  large  stable  adjacent  to  his  home  are 
better  cared  for  than  those  in  the  little  shanty  in  his  alley  that  are 
owned  by  some  huckster  or  ash-man.  He  may  see  in  the  market 
things  that  look  very  tempting  and  are  clean  and  apparently  very 
good,  and  which  are  certainly  very  different  from  those  which  he 
three  times  a  day  finds  at  home  upon  a  soiled,  uncovered  table  in 
the  kitchen  where  they  have  been  prepared ;  but  seeing  these  things 
does  not  m  any  way  interpret  to  him  what  they  mean  to  those  who 
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possess  them,  and  he  does  not  know  the  life  that  is  possible,  because 
it  has  never  been  brought  to  his  notice  in  a  way  to  make  it  actua.1, 
Therefore,  he  has  no  ambition  to  attain  it.  nor  will  ever  know  the 
means  that  are  necessary  to  realize  il. 

The  fourth  reason  is  lack  of  stamina,  because  he  has  never  liad 
the  discipline  of  applying  himself  to  any  kind  of  thing  under  the 
sun.  It  is  true  the  poor  little  thing  may  have  had  sometimes  to 
work  very  hard  at  the  pile  of  wood  that  has  been  gathered  along 
the  street  and  deposited  at  his  own  door  by  himself  and  younger  and 
elder  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  true  he  may  sometimes  have  been 
obliged  to  walk  a  very  long  way  to  gather  coal  where  it  has  been 
dropped  from  passing  cars,  or  lie  may  have  been  obliged  to  tug 
with  all  his  might  at  a  large  laundry  bundle  that  he  has  taken 
from  his  mother's  wash-tub  to  some  more  prosperous  neighbor ;  but 
these  are  only  spasmodic  efforts.  He  lias  never  been  obliged  to 
school  himself  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  to  begin  a  certain  thing, 
and  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  and 
perhaps  months.  He  has  never  been  obliged  to  give  close  thought 
and  attention  to  work  at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  con- 
secutively each  day  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  and  months  in 
each  year.  He  absolutely  lacks  anything  like  discipline  in  real 
application.  He  may  exert  himself  as  much  physically  in  some  wild 
or  rude  sport  as  he  would  in  some  useful  labor,  but  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  discipline :  play  is  not  work.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
early  discipline,  he  has  no  power  to  resist  temptation.  He  has  no 
desire  to  provide  for  his  wants  by  earnest,  persistent  effort ;  and 
whatever  will  seem  to  him  easier  and  more  in  the  line  of  play  than 
that  which  he  would  be  required  to  do  to  earn  his  living  he  will  do. 
H.  will  tramp,  he  will  associate  with  the  dissolute  and  aimless,  and 
consider  that  he  is  getting  his  living  in  a  much  easier  way  than 
those  who  are  working  each  day  in  the  mill  or  shop  or  upon  the 
farm;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  likewise  belongs  to  class  No.  3,  who  are 
without  ambition  because  he  knows  very  liltle  about  what  he  might 
attain  if  he  did  exert  himself,  he  will  be  perfectly  contented. 

The  fifth  reason  is  covetousness.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  in  our 
children  with  the  same  holy  and  unmixed  horror  with  which  some 
people  look  upon  it ;  nor  do  I  consider  it  equivalent  to  an  anathema 
to  say  that  a  child  has  stolen  or  to  know  that  he  has  stolen  many 
times,  either.     This  child  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  classes 
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V  that  are  above  him,  the  tilings  that  they  enjoy,  and  the  possibilities 
that  Ue  open  to  them,  and  yet  so  deep  may  be  the  dark  pall  of 
difficulty  that  hangs  around  him,  like  midnight  darkness,  thai  he  has 
no  hope  of  ever  attaining  lo  these  things  or  even  ever  approaching 
to  them.  But  he  desires  them  just  the  same,  or  as  much  of  them  as 
he  can  possibly  attain ;  and,  so  desiring,  he  steals  to  gratify  this  de- 
sire. Now,  all  thieves  are  not  of  this  kind.  Neither  are  all  children 
who  steal  of  this  kind.  Some  steal  for  very  miserable  and  inade- 
quate reasons,  and  some  steal  to  attain  very  miserable  and  repre- 
hensible ends ;  but  it  comes  in  all  cases  from  this  desire  to  possess 
that  which  belongs  to  a  lot  other  than  their  own.  If  they  were  able 
often  to  obtain  the  trifles  that  they  steal,  they  certainly  would  not 
steal  them ;  and  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  poor  or  too  un- 
ambitious or  too  ignorant  or  too  little  disciplined  in  self-control 
that  they  steal  ai  all. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  very  inadequate  and  imperfect  classification  of 
the  causes  that  bring  children  under  the  care  of  the  nianagement  of 
institutions  for  reform ;  but  I  believe  that  under  one  of  these  heads 
will  be  found  the  real  cause  for  any  other  heading  or  classification 
that  may  be  suggested  as  a  reason  why  children  are  brought  under 
the  eyes  of  the  law  as  incorrigible  or  criminal. 

Vou  will  therefore  see  very  plainly  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  fact 
indisputable  that  the  great  cause  of  the  downfall  of  children  —  the 
reason  why  they  are  necessarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  to 
be  properly  disciplined  and  properly  directed,  and  why  even  in 
those  hands  they  do  not  always  turn  out  to  be  models  of  propriety 
and  ornaments  to  society  —  is  poverty  and  the  influence  exerted  over 
those  who  are  not  poor  by  the  offspring  of  the  poor.  Now.  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  say,  and  may  suggest  very 
grave  problems  in  society :  but.  if  you  will  take  statistics  like  the 
following,  made  up  from  individual  visitation  and  examination  of 
cases  in  an  institution  as  representative  as  any  in  the  world,  I  can- 
not see  how  you  can  but  agree  with  what  I  have  said. 

Upon  the  day  when  these  statistics  were  made  out  there  were 
730  boys  in  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Glen  Mills.  Of  these  193  were 
without  homes  or  protectors,  358  had  only  poor  apologies  for 
homes  or  their  parents  were  so  intemperate  as  lo  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  supply  themselves  with  drink  and  their  children  with 
bread,  173  had  parents  who  were  only  day  laborers,  at  best  earning 
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a  very  scant  living  for  their  families,  thus  making  623  boys  out  of 
730  whom  we  may  very  well  class  as  being  absolutely  poor  or 
poverty-stricken.  Of  the  107  remaining,  76  could  not  afford  to  pay 
as  much  as  $1.00  a  week  for  the  support  of  their  children,  22  more 
might  possibly,  by  exercising  due  care  in  their  expenditures,  be  able 
to  pay  ti.oo  a  week,  making  96  of  the  remaining  107  who  could 
not  possibly  adequately  support  their  children,  even  when  that  sup- 
port was  furnished  in  as  cheap  a  way  as  possible, —  as  where  large 
numbers  are  cared  for  together,  and  so  everything  purchased  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  It  was  considered  probable  thai  the  remain- 
ing 9  boys  had  parents  who  were  able  to  pay  for  their  living  a  sum 
of  $2.00  or  {3.00  a  week,  which  would  be  full  support  for  them 
under  the  circumstances. 

Here,  I  believe,  you  have  a  demonstration,  and  not  merely  a  pres- 
entation of  a  theory,  and  I  believe  the  demonstration  carries  out 
what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  poverty  being  the  chief  cause  for 
juvenile  delinquency.  For,  even  where  the  parent  or  parents  may 
be  well  disposed,  the  grinding  necessities  of  their  condition  compel 
neglect  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
adequately  direct  the  young  lives  and  safely  guard  .the  young  hearts. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerable  surprise  felt  that  nothing  has 
been  said  concerning  the  absence  of  religious  teaching  in  the  early 
life  of  these  children.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  specify 
this  cause,  because,  if  moral  distinction  had  been  deeply  marked  in 
their  minds,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  whatever  whether  they 
had  any  pronounced  religious  convictions  or  not ;  for  no  child  is  sent 
to  an  institution  or  taken  from  its  parents  because  of  its  belief  or 
lack  of  belief,  but  only  because  its  best  good  is  in  danger  from  the 
absence  of  morality  in  itself  and  its  instructors.  And,  therefore,  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  whatever  concerning  the  presence 
or  absence  of  religion  in  the  minds  and  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
become  wards  of  child-saving  effort. 

Now,  having  considered  the  family  from  which  the  children  come, 
and  the  character  of  the  children  themselves  when  they  do  come,  il 
would  seem  reasonable  to  consider  the  influence  under  which  these 
children  are  placed  when  they  come  into  institutions  for  their  better- 
ment. The  fact  of  the  institutions  being  large  in  the  first  place 
brings  them  into  close  contact  with  many  others,  whose  interests  may 
be  the  same  or  may  be  at  variance  with  theirs,  and  whose  inclinations 


may  be  alike  or  may  be  at  variance  with  theirs,  whose  tastes  may  run 
in  similar  directions  or  in  counter- cur  rents,  and  whose  dispositions 
may  be  equally  pleasant  or  violently  opposed  to  one  another ;  and  yet 
they  are  obliged  to  live  in  this  society.  They  must  get  on  with  their 
fellows  in  a  peaceable  way.  They  must  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
ot  their  neighbors  any  more  than  their  own  rights  are  infringed  upon. 
Their  individualism  must  not  be  so  obtrusive  as  Co  make  it  obnoxious 
lo  all  about  them  ;  and  they  must  coine  to  consider  themselves  as  one 
of  many  as  regards  a  great  many  things,  as  every  citizen  of  the  State 
must  consider  himself  before  he  takes  his  proper  place  in  society. 

Vet  there  is  the  continual  although  unobtrusive  instruction  in  moral 
distinction.  Every  act  of  his  life  during  the  day  is  squared  to  some 
moral  standard.  Concerning  every  privilege  that  is  granted  or  every- 
thing that  is  forbidden  there  is  a  continual  appeal  to  moral  law,  so 
as  to  justify  the  act  for  the  child's  good.  Of  course,  this  moral  in- 
struction is  not  so  baldly  evident  as  I  have  made  it  appear  in  this 
brief  statement ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  given,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  proper  place  of  moral  influence  is  well  defined  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child. 

Thus  we  have  two  of  the  causes  of  boys  being  restrained  of  their 
liberty  removed  by  these  two  kinds  of  instruction  ;  namely,  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  absence  of  moral  sense. 

Third,  the  world's  possibilities  for  every  man  according  to  his 
ability  are  placed  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  young  in  all 
properly  conducted  institutions  for  children.  They  are  all  taught 
that  they  may  occupy  any  kind  of  a  position  and  attain  to  any  kind 
of  eminence  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  that  every  man  fills  the 
place  for  which  he  has  fitted  himself.  If  there  is  no  other  better 
fitted  to  fill  the  position  than  the  one  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  he  is 
sure  to  have. it;  and,  if  there  are  others  who  are  better  fitted  to  fill  it 
than  he,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  they  should  fill  it,  and  not  he. 
Thus  their  relationship  to  work,  both  with  work  that  benefits  the 
mind  and  improves  its  calibre  and  strengthens  its  grasp  of  thought 
and  the  work  which  makes  skilled  the  hand  and  gives  power  to  manip- 
ulate the  material  things  of  the  world,  are  exemplified  continually. 
The  good  reading  that  is  furnished  and  the  association  of  those  in 
charge  of  them  in  a  familiar  and  yet  a  respectful  way,  who  are  natu- 
rally a  little  above  them  in  position,  lead  them  to  understand  the  dif- 
ferences that  are  commonly  held  to  exist  between  not  only  actions 
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is  the  result  of  one's  own  labor.  In  all  kinds  of  work  about  an  in- 
stitution and  in  its  trade  schools  there  may  be  such  an  apportionment 
of  labor,  and  such  results  for  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  and  a 
certain  amount  of  application  as  will  show  to  the  pupil  that  the  labor 
he  has  done  is  not  lost,  but  that  he  is  reaping  a  reward,  not  only  of 
greater  proliciency,  but  also  in  certain  perquisites  that  come  to  him 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  success  in  labor. 

This  leaches  children  that  there  are  things  to  be  gained  by  work, 
and  that  work  itself  gives  them  those  things  that  are  desired.  H  a 
boy  who  is  working  in  the  shop  and  in  the  schools  finds  that  the  time 
of  his  discharge,  together  with  all  the  privileges  that  he  enjoys  dur- 
ing his  time  in  the  institution,  are  dependent  upon  the  labor  that  he 
does,  he  will  be  shown  conclusively  how  much  is  possible  to  him  by 
proper  application.  He  wilt  learn  that  he  can  gain  those  things 
which  he  desires  by  personal  effort  rather  than  by  breaking  the  law, 
and  so  it  will  be  possible  in  a  certain  degree,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
very  large  degree,  to  overcome  the  coveting  of  the  results  of  another's 
labor ;  for,  if  a  child  recognizes  that  what  he  has  belongs  to  him  be- 
cause of  what  he  has  done,  and  he  remembers  how  much  it  means  to 
gain  any  end  by  labor,  he  will  be  less  liable  to  deprive  another  of  the 
results  of  his  labor,  any  more  than  he  would  wish  to  be  deprived  of 
the  results  of  his  own. 

Sixth,  there  is  moral  and  religious  instruction  that  keeps  conlin- 
ually  before  the  child  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
higher  power,  which  teaches  that  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  must  be 
considered,  and  which  requires  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble good  of  each  individual;  that  disobedience  is  sure  to  bring 
upon  the  person  so  disobeying  retribution  of  some  kind,  present 
or  future,  just  as  the  violation  of  any  law  b  sure  to  result  in  loss. 
This  instruction,  of  course,  is  without  sectarian  bias,  and  not  doc- 
trinal in  character,  being  simply  a  general  outline  of  man's  duty  to 
God  and  his  fellows. 

Now,  what  may  we  expect  to  be  the  result  upon  those  who  come 
from  such  sources  as  we  have  described,  and  who  remain  under  such 
influence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  return  again  to  the  same 
influence  from  which  they  first  came  ?  Is  it  possible  to  expect  that  a 
child  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  determining  the  home  life  of  a  family 
after  he  returns  to  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  new  wants  that  have 
been  called  to  life  in  his  being  will  exercise  so  strong  an  influence 
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over  him  that  he  may  in  some  degree  and  to  some  extent  bring 
about  a  different  standard  tor  the  whole  family?  (Jan  he,  spurred  on 
by  his  own  new  necessities,  instil  into  the  rest  of  the  family  a  suffi- 
cient feeling  of  the  importance  of  these  things  to  excite  new  energy 
in  the  direction  of  attaining  a  better  standard  of  life  ?  These  are 
important  questions;  and,  in  asking  Ihese  questions,  we  have  indicated 
the  source  from  which  we  should  expect  the  good  influence  to  arise. 
It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  has  been  accustomed  for  many 
months  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  being  surrounded  with  something 
like  refinement,  and  to  having  continually  the  experience  of  consid- 
erate treatment,  to  return  to  a  life  in  which  all  these  things  are  ab- 
sent. When  he  does  return  to  these  surroundings,  he  goes  from  the 
institution  well  clad,  in  a.  condition  of  health  that  has  been  attained 
through  the  regularity  of  his  life,  and  with  abundance  of  physical 
energy  with  which  to  combat  the  evil  influences  under  which  he  may 
be  cast.  His  first  effort,  of  course,  will  be  to  try  to  have  as  good 
things  as  he  had  at  the  institution  ;  and  there  is  a  ground  for  ex- 
pecting that  the  parents  will  in  every  way  second  his  effort.  We 
know  that  in  humble  circumstances  in  life  parents  are  very  proud  of 
any  advance  that  their  children  may  make  beyond  the  class  in  which 
they  have  always  lived,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  they  will  make  the 
most  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  give  to  their  offspring  better  education 
and  better  surroundings  and  to  furnish  them  with  better  clothes  than 
they  themselves  have  ever  enjoyed.  Now,  there  may  not  have  been 
in  the  children  themselves,  up  to  the  time  of  their  coming  to  the  in- 
stitution, any  ambition  in  any  of  these  directions  ;  but,  when  they  re- 
turn from  it,  there  is  certain  to  be  such  an  ambition,  and  a  very  strong 
desire  to  attain  these  ends.  May  we  not  expect  that  the  parents  will 
second  that  ambition  and  desire,  and,  tn  order  to  make  their  homes 
comfortable  and  acceptable  to  those  who  have  returned  to  them,  en- 
deavor to  improve  their  surroundings  in  every  way,  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  be  more  faithful  in  labor  and  more  persistent  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  continual  employment,  and  to  advance  in  the  same,  so  that 
the  means  of  attaining  these  ends  may  be  more  ample  than  they 
would  otherwise  be?  The  child  himself  can  contribute  in  a  large 
degree  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  In  the  first  place  his  own 
earnings  will  be  no  insignificant  factor  in  the  problem.  In  the  second 
place  his  own  knowledge  of  the  care  of  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings, the  service  of  the  meals,  and  the  preservation  of  his  own  cloth- 
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will  be  10  those  al  home,  and  who  have  never  had  any  instruction 

hese  things,  quite  an  education.     We  have  seen  this  effect,  and 

most  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  parents  to 

ng  up  the  standard  of  their  homes  to  that  of  their  children,  who 

ve  by  some  means  gained  greater  advantages  in  these  directions 

in  ever  attained  before  after  leaving  the  home    temporarily.     If 

ch  an  effort  is  made,  it  immediately  places  the  family  upon  a  new 

ane  of  respectability,  and  brings  a  new  circle  of  associates,  and 

ith  that  circle  of  associates  new  strength  to  continue  the  improve- 

lent  that  has  been  begun. 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  question,  "What  may  we  expect  of  the 
nfluence  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have  been  trained  in  reformatory 
nsiituiions,  upon  their  homes  when  they  return  to  them?"  I  would 
iay  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  improvement  in  all  directions, — 
an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living  and  a  refinement  of  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  every-day  life,  which  is  the  first  lesson,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  one,  leading  to  an  ultimate  emancipation  of  the 
family  from  its  long  life  of  degradation  and  poverty.  If  this  expec- 
tation may  be  realized,  it  is  certain  that  the  beneficent  intiuence  of 
these  institutions  cannot  be  measured  simply  by  the  proportion  of 
boys  or  girls  they  reform,  but  there  must  be  added  to  this  element  the 
general  uplifting  of  society,  in  that  part  of  it  which  most  needs  help 
from  the  other  half  of  the  world,  and  which  is  itself  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  permanent  and  happy  existence  of  those  who  are 
well-to-do,  and  have  by  continued  effort  brought  within  the  range  of 
their  enjoyments  all  that  God  intended  man  should  have  in  the 
world. 
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REMEDIAL  WORK  IN  BEHALF  OF  OUR  YOUTH. 


1  have  come  to  believe,  as  the  result  of  both  observation  and 
study,  that  the  uncrowned  kin^s  and  queens  of  this  world  are  those 
who  with  resistless  faith  or  radiant  hope  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
work.  I  think  il  may  be  said  of  them,  in  the  words  in  which  Dante 
described  Beatrice,  that  "  God  seems  in  their  countenances  to 
rejoice."  The  hopeful  tone  which  has  so  largely  pervaded  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  this  Conference  surely  attests,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  influence  of  your  own  suggestion  to  all  who  were  formally 
to  have  a  part  in  the  proceedings  to  present  as  far  as  possible  what 
in  outlook  would  be  promiHeful  and  practically  helpful.  The  con- 
tagion of  your  own  buoyant  faith  and  larger  hope  we  all  have 
caught.  Even  that  Nestor  among  the  venerated  teachers  of  this 
renowned  university,  whose  face  wears  on  it  the  sheen  of  the 
Master's  glory,  though  unable  lo  meet  with  us  regularly,  has  felt,  as 
he  admitted,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  lends,  after  all, 
a  sort  of  charm  to  the  utterances  of  saints  and  seers,  who  have  come 
up  to  this  symposium  of  charity  from  the  various  fields  wherein  they 
toil. 

What  a  procession  of  appealing  and  needy  persons  has  passed 
before  us  as  we  have  sat  together  in  uplifting  conference  I  What 
a  great  family  has  humanity  seemed  to  be,  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  altering  fortune  and  experience  playing  over  il !  How 
much  sweeter  and  larger  the  sympathy  of  our  day,  which  has 
created  the  diversified  charities  federated  in  this  Conference  I  What 
a  time  in  which  to  live !  for  are  we  not  living  in  the  full  radiance 
of  man's  apocalypse,  when  his  values  have  become  the  burdens 
of  our  poetry,  the  goal  of  our  legislation,  the  key  to  our  philosophy 
of  history,  and  the  inspiration  to  all  our  best  social  enthusiasms? 
Then,  too,  what  progress  we  note,  especially  since  that  yawning 
chasm  hitherto  dividing  into  hostile  classes  the  rich  and  poor  has 
been  crossed,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  avenue  have  come  down  to 
live  in  the  once  feared  and  neglected  slum,  so  as  to  be  near  their 
brethren  and  share  their  lot,   become  their  friends  and  enter  into 
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neighborly  relations  with  them !  and,  since  thus  we  have  come  to 
know  how  "the  other  half  lives,"  what  a  new  estimate  we  have 
fvirmed  of  that  life !  It  is  not  all  drear  poverty  nor  misery  nor  sin. 
It  is  not  all  coarseness  and  dirt  and  despair.  Nay,  we  have  dis- 
covered heroisms  and  kindlinesses  and  self-denials  and  mutualities  of 
brave  service,  bits  of  beauty,  exhibits  of  taste,  revelations  of  out- 
reaching  for  the  best,  which  make  us  ashamed  that  for  so  long  we 
knew  so  little  of  our  fellow-mortals  dwelling  only  a  square  or  two 
from  our  own  spacious  and  comfort-filled  homes.  We  have  begun, 
too,  on  the  work  of  correcting  our  view  of  those  whom  we  have  most 
wronged  by  our  laissez-faire  doctrine.  There  was  not  a  little  pathos 
in  the  poor  woman's  quaint  protest  against  the  old  form  of  alms- 
giving when  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  give  us  no  more  things :  give  us 
folks."  It  was  hunger  for  friendship  and  the  secret  strength  that 
a  cheery  visitor  brings.  Misunderstandings  and  aloofness  have 
kept  us  from  the  ministries  we  might  have  rendered,  and  which 
would  have  been  so  helpful  to  the  discouraged  and  overburdened. 
My  inquiry  is  about  our  youth,  in  whose  welfare  there  is  now  a 
prophetic  renaissance  of  interest.  I  started  in  my  study  of  this 
theme  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  I  could  as  to  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  of  juvenile  delinquents,  because  such  must  chal- 
lenge  our  chief  concern.  It  is  the  evolution  of  the  young  offender 
that  requires  investigation,  in  order  wisely  to  do  for  him ;  or,  better 
still,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  his  origin  and  early  conditions  which 
will  inspire  the  preventive  work  which  is  demanding  fresh  emphasis 
and  earnest  prosecution. 

Studying  reformatory  methods  and  devising  reformatory  institu- 
tions has  largely  absorbed  penologists,  and  now  there  is  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  awakened  interest  to  get  at  the  causes  of  crime. 

We  have,  morever,  such  abundant  data  gathered  from  the  records 
of  penal  institutions  and  from  the  careful  investigation  of  individual 
cases  that  we  are  able  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  not  only  to 
classify  criminals,  but  to  get  at  the  causes  of  their  abnormal  and,  to 
society,  harmful  lives.  If  some  crime  is  incurable,  that  is  important ; 
for  that  fact  ought  largely  to  control  in  the  treatment  of  those 
addicted  to  that  phase.  The  French  school  of  criminology  claims 
that  the  greater  part  of  crime  arises  from  social  conditions,  and 
hence  is  amenable  to  reformation.  Beecher  says  that  "defect  of 
intelligence,   poverty,  and  want  of   education    are    the  three   great 
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factors  in  crime."  Major  McClaughry,  for  years  chief  of  the  Chicago 
police,  considers  criminal  parentage  and  associations  and  parental 
neglect  of  children  as  the  primary  causes  producing  the  criminal 
class.  And  Dr.  Olive  Ferona,  author  of  a  work,  "  Habitual  Crim- 
inality," asserts  that  three-fourths  of  those  who  enter  prison  have 
been  led  into  a  life  of  crime  from  the  neglect  of  education.  We 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  free  school  system ;  yet  I  have  seen  the 
estimate  that  only  six  out  of  every  sixteen  of  the  children  of  the 
United  States  are  at  school  every  day  in  the  educational  year. 
Four  of  the  remaining  ten  go  only  occasionally,  and  the  other  six 
grow  up  in  practical  ignorance.  This  state  of  things  in  this  country 
of  free  schools  will  give  us,  if  uncorrected,  a  generation  of  block- 
heads or  criminals.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  very  young  children  whom 
we  have  hitherto  overlooked,  Uncared  for  at  home,  not  yet  arrived 
at  school  age,  they  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  into  bad  habits, 
and  acquire  criminal  tendencies.  The  first  teacher  to  impress  this 
strangely  neglected  class  is  environment.  Their  first  years  are 
spent  amid  circumstances  that  almost  predestine  to  crime ;  and 
hence  the  awakened  public  attention  to  their  needs  is  investing  with 
immense  importance  the  attempt  to  graft  kindergartens  on  our 
free  .school  system.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  and  felt  that  a  fata! 
mistake  has  been  made  in  omitting  to  do  for  those  of  comparatively 
tender  years.  Too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools, 
these  children  have  been  left  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  street 
life,  with  its  baleful  associations,  and  thus  acquire  a  bias  toward 
a  vicious  or  criminal  life  before  society  has  made  a  single  effort  to 
guard  and  train  them  in  the  beginnings  of  right  living.  Weighty 
were  the  words  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  doing  for  the  children  under  school  age  in  New  York, 
said,  "  Plant  a  free  kindergarten  in  any  quarter  of  this  overcrowded 
metropolis,  and  you  have  begun  then  and  there  the  work  of  making 
better  lives,  belter  homes,  better  citizens,  and  a  better  city." 

Tile  characteristics  of  young  criminals,  those  who  have  made  a 
Study  of  juvenile  delinquents,  report  finding  a  number  of  anoma- 
lies. The  morbid  physical  characters  are  69  per  cent,  or  double 
those  without  any  moral  anomaly.  In  the  cases  of  certain  kinds  of 
delinquents  physical  anomalies  range  as  high  as  72  to  83  per  cent. 
One  fact,  which  investigation  confirms,  is  the  number  of  anomalies 
among  children    which    disappear   through    education.      Condition* 
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producing  juvenile  delinquency  have  been  divided  into  two  funda- 
mental ones  :  (i)  conditions  residing  within  the  personality;  and  (2) 
conditions  residing  outside  in  the  environment. 

In  England  returns  show  84  boys  in  prison  under  twenty-one  to 
every  16  girls;  in  reformatories,  85  boys  to  every  15  girls;  in 
industrial  schools,  79  boys  to  every  2 1  girls. 

In  the  latter  schools  more  than  one-half  the  inmates  are  illegiti- 
mate, or  have  one  or  both  parents  dead,  or  are  offspring  of  parents 
who  have  deserted  them.  As  showing  the  degenerate  condition  of 
parents,  Morrison  cites  the  fact  that  between  1887  and  189 1  no  less 
than  39  in  every  100  of  the  inmates  of  English  and  Scotch  industrial 
schools  had  lost  one  parent. 

The  parental  condition  of  50  per  cent,  of  juvenile  criminals  is  ab- 
normal. 

One  young  offender  in  every  two  has  only  one  or  no  parents,  or 
is  illegitimate,  or  was  deserted,  or  is  of  criminal  parentage.  De- 
serted children  form  6  per  cent,  of  reformatory  and  industrial  school 
population.  Of  50  per  cent,  of  juvenile  offenders  living  with  parents 
at  the  time  of  their  first  offence,  15  per  cent,  had  parents  not 
fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  their  education.  The  same  authority 
claims  that  it  is  better  to  lose  both  parents  than  one,  because  then 
they  are  taken  in  charge  by  some  institution  or  by  the  authorities. 
The  same  report  is  made  as  to  the  homes  from  which  these  delin- 
quents come  that  we  make  in  this  country.  Only  in  6  per  cent, 
of  cases  visited  by  the  agent  of  the  Home  Department,  England, 
were  the  homes  found  morally  fit  to  live  in ;  and  in  Manchester  68 
per  cent,  of  the  parents  of  juvenile  delinquents  were  known  to  be 
disreputable. 

Our  statistics  as  to  the  antecedent  conditions  and  relations  of  the 
inmates  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  have  not  been  as  well 
tabulated  as  those  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  we  cannot  as  yet  report 
the  exact  percentage  of  orphans  or  half-orphans,  nor  from  what  sort 
of  homes  they  come.  But  probably  the  data  obtainable  from  New 
York  institutions  may  represent  pretty  nearly  the  average  of  most 
other  States. 

In  the  House  of  Refuge  in  1894  there  were  531  boys,  85  girls; 
total,  616.  78  per  cent,  were  from  tenements  and  shanties,  67  per 
cent,  were  from  comfortable  homes,  33  per  cent,  were  from  un- 
comfortable homes  or  homeless,  137  were  without  one  parent. 
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In  the  New  York  juvenile  asylum  there  were  in  iSg4  4»i  boys,, 
1 17  girls;  total,  599.     269  had  but  one  parent  living. 

In  the  Stale  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  for  1893  there  were 
64a  boys,  1 13  girls  ;  total,  7S5.      145  had  lost  one  or  both  parents. 

In  the  New  York  Catholic  Hrotectorate  there  were  in  1891  3,1; 
inmates.      1.947  had  lost  one  or  both  parents. 

Returns,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the 
parents  of  these  juvenile  offenders  are  not  intemperate,  though  in 
the  larger  numbyr  of  instances  the  environment  is  unfavorable. 
Quite  generally  is  it  true;  — 

1.  The  intellectual  capacity  of  these  delinquents  is  of  a  feeble 
order.  They  may  be  ferocious  in  certain  particulars,  but  mentally 
they  are  not  strong. 

2.  Morally,  most  of  them  show  obtuseness.  Their  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  undeveloped. 

3.  They  have  also  a  feebleness  of  will  and  character,  partly  the 
product  of  heredity  and  partly  the  result  of  the  lack  of  educatior 

4.  Physicall)*,  they  show  constitutional  defects  and  infirmities. 
The  loss  of  one  or  both  parents  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
indicates  descent  from  an  enfeebled  and  decadent  stock. 

5.  In  person  many  of  them  show  that  they  are  degenerates, 
a  word,  most  of  these  offenders  are  the  product  of  unfavorable  bio- 
logic and  social  conditions.  In  Great  Britain  biologic  condit 
predominate  in  offences  against  persons,  while  social  conditioUB 
lead  to  other  forms  of  crime. 
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The  reports  of  the  police  in  New  York  show  a  decided  lessening 
of  juvenile  offenders.  Commitments  of  petty  girl  thieves  fell  off  from 
one  in  every  743  in  1865,  when  the  population  was  736,386,  to 
in  8,259  in  1893.  Male  petty  thieves  have  fallen  off  some 
during  twenty-five  years.  A  like  diminution  of  children's  crimes  is 
reported.  In  1875  932  males  and  207  females  were  arraigned,  in 
1893  only  238  males  and  36  females. 

These  cheering  results  in  our  great  metropolis  are  attributed  to 
the  labors  of  charitable  and    philanthropic    societies.     They    show 
how  surely  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime  will  yield  to  remedial 
preventive  measures,  and  also  confirm  the  belief  that,  when  these 
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assume  large  dimensions  and  are  systematically  pursued,  we  may 
hope  for  a  still  more  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  our 
juvenile  population. 

Remedial  Effort. 

This  lies  along  certain  well-defined  lines ;  and  its  promise  and  im- 
perativeness are  gaining  public  attention  and  more  general  support. 

Environment  is  the  first  thing  to  be  improved.  The  home  is 
\\  here  the  work  of  saving  the  rising  generation  must  begin.  In  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  decent,  wholesome  homes  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  masses  of  the  population  which  now  crowd 
together  in  sections  of  our  great  cities.  What  are  we  to  infer  as  to 
the  early  environment  of  such  offenders  as  are  found  in  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  when  we  are  told  that,  of  more  than  6,000  prisoners 
examined,  over  50  per  cent,  came  from  positively  bad  homes,  and 
40  per  cent,  had  only  what  could  be  described  as  fairly  good  homes. 
More  than  this,  over  57  per  cent,  were  in  these  homes  at  the 
time  of  committing  crime,  while  the  great  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der did  not  leave  home  until  after  they  were  fourteen.  The  over- 
crowding of  the  population,  both  as  to  houses  and  districts,  has  con- 
fessedly evil  effects  of  various  and  menacing  kinds.  All  the  privacy 
and  sacredness  that  belong  to  home  life  are  simply  impossible  in  the 
tenements  of  the  more  densely  populated  wards  of  our  cities.  This 
is  what  lends  such  significance  to  the  movement  to  improve  the  tene- 
ments. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  line  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  18  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  189 1  slept, 
cooked,  and  lived  in  a  single  room.  This  herding  together  of  people 
is  one  fruitful  source  of  the  low  morale  among  the  young.  There  is 
no  healthful  home  life  possible  under  such  conditions,  and  juvenile 
crime  will  not  abate  while  this  state  of  things  is  permitted.  The 
emphasis  needs  to  be  put  anew  upon  the  home ;  and  everything  that 
the  law  can  do  should  be  done  to  secure  the  proper  housing  of  those 
who  can  have  little  choice  as  to  where  they  shall  live,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  every  possible  encouragement  to  philan- 
':hropic  associations  and  individuals  to  erect  model  tenements.  All 
such  efforts  publicly  attest  our  interest  in  the  promotion  of  a  higher 
home  life.  It  puts  a  premium  on  cleanliness,  and  opens  the  way 
for  improvement  in  health  and  morals,  now  the  great  desideratum 
in  the  congested  districts  of  all  our  larger  cities.     It  is  the  greed  d 
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landlords,  the  hitherto  civic  indifFerence  lo  where  or  how  the 
masses  live,  as  well  as  the  gregnriDus  instincts  of  the  people  than- 
selves,  that  has  brought  the  overcrowding  in  New  York  City, 
where  one  ward  {the  tenth)  exceeds  in  density  of  population  that 
of  any  equivalent  district  in  the  known  world.  It  is  the  moral  side 
of  this  condition  of  things,  with  its  menace  to  health  and  to  morals, 
thai  this  last  winter  in  New  York  was  brought  to  public  attention, 
and  reformatory  efforts  instituted,  which  bid  fair  to  yield  the  desired 
fruit.  And  the  pathos  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
really  a  cry  for  better  homes.  The  people  themselves  are  being 
imbued  with  better  aspirations,  and  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  a  cleanly,  wholesome,  and  morally  conditioned  home.  The 
better  housing  of  the  people  means  an  improved  outlook  for  the 
young.  It  means  the  restraints,  safeguards,  and  helps  of  a  well- 
conditioned  home  life.  Establish  this,  exalt  the  domestic  ideals  of 
the  city's  denizens,  and  you  will  have  done  the  most  effective  thing 
to  stay  juvenile  crime  and  raise  the  morale  of  the  rising  generation. 
With  this  effort  to  improve  the  tenements  in  which  over  one-half  of 
New  York's  population  lives  should  be  added  whatever  will  affect  the 
environment  still  further,  as,  for  example,  cleaner  streets,  neighbor- 
hood parks,  public  baths.  In  fact,  there  is  in  progress  a  general 
movement  abroad  as  well  as  in  our  own  land  to  secure  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  for  the  tenements,  better  sanitary  conditions,  small  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  the  crowded  sections  of  city  and  town;  for  these 
are  indispensable  to  the  health,  the  comfort,  as  well  as  morals,  of  the 
teeming  millions.  Glasgow  maintains  six  or  seven  baths  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  apiece.  Other  English  cities  have  made  nearly  as 
liberal  provision.  Out  of  255,035  >"  tenements  covered  by  commit- 
tee's inspection  iu  New  York,  only  306  persons  had  access  to  bath- 
rooms in  houses  where  they  dwelt.  Our  contention  is  that  an 
improved  environment  for  the  young  will  save  them  from  crime, — 
will  prove  a  good  investment  for  the  body  politic. 

DivBRStFtKn  EnucAnoNAi.  Facileties. 

I'hese  must  come  in  among  remedial  efforts  that  promise  to  iraprova 
the  character  of  the  young.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870, 
providing  for  primary  and  secondary  education  in  England,  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  has  increased  from   1,500,000  10  5.000,000. 
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The  number  of  persons  in  prison  has  (alien  from  13.000  m  5.000. 
and  juvenile  delinquents  and  offenders  have  declined  from  14,000  to 
5,000.  This  Mr.  Lubbock  attributes  in  his  address  before  the  Soci- 
ological Convention  in  Paris,  October,  1894,  to  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation. Kindergartens  wherever  established,  have  been  found  not 
only  to  directly  improve  the  taste,  the  habits,— in  a  word,  the  charac- 
ter,— of  those  who  attend  them,  but  indirectly  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
homes  whence  these  children  come.  Cleanliness,  order,  a  cheerier, 
kindlier  spirit,  and  better  manners  are  the  fruits  of  the  kindergarten 
instruction  in  the  humble  abodes  where  these  kindergartners  live. 
fJoys"  clubs,  with  their  libraries,  gymnasia,  games,  and  entertainments, 
promise  to  transform  juvenile  life  in  the  city's  slums.  Crime  to 
many  youth  is  largely  a  question  of  athletics.  Juvenile  gangs  have 
been  the  out-working  of  the  super-abundant  steam  with  which  the 
young  are  supplied.  The  youthful  tough  is  the  product  of  tlie  tene- 
ment. The  gang  can  be  supplanted  by  the  "club";  and  ihal  means 
not  only  the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention  administered  wisely,  but 
the  organization  of  boys  for  healthful  and  morally  improving  pur- 
poses. In  many  neighborhoods  in  some  of  our  cities  once  infested 
with  "gangs"  of  lawless  youth  are  now  well-organized  clubs,  which 
hold  their  members  to  a  manly,  pure  life,  allow  expression  to  all  their 
instincts  for  sport  and  society,  and  imbue  them  with  better  am- 
bitions. This  saves  the  youth  from  criminal  acts  and  habits.  The 
"neighborhood  libraries"  are  already  being  recognized  as  valuable 
and  potent  agencies  in  reforming  and  refining  youthful  life.  .4isthetic 
starvation  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  dime-novel  reading 
hitherto  so  pernicious  in  its  eilects.  Fut  within  reach  good  reading, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  eager  is  the  desire  for  it.  AH 
this  is  genuine  remedial  work,  and  the  results  of  it  are  such  as  to 
give  promise  of  reclaiming  juvenile  life  and  of  saving  it  from  the 
influences  likely  to  degrade  it.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  marked  re- 
vival of  interest  in  this  kind  of  work  in  behalf  of  youth,  which  needs 
only  patience  and  systematic  prosecution  in  order  to  affect  its  char- 
acter and  assure  a  brighter  destiny. 

How  prodigious  the  task  of  training  youth,  of  saving  and  shaping 
the  young  life  on  which  the  future  weal  of  society  depends  I  The 
trend  of  opinion  and  feeling  is  clear,  strong,  and  decisive  that  this 
is  work  that  must  be  taken  up  with  courage  and  consecration.  The 
air  rings  with  the  proof  that  social  problems  are  supreme.     We  are 
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our  brothers' keepers.  Thecondilion  of  the  submerged  tenth  con- 
cerns the  other  nine-tenths.  We  need  to  know  how  "the  other  haU 
lives."  We  want  an  awakened  civic  and  social  conscience.  Evil  is 
wrought  for  want  of  thought.  Exposure  of  wrong  is  a  duty.  To 
prevent  the  huddling  of  the  poor  in  unhealthy  rofims,  to  protect 
childhood  and  youth  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  bad  literature, 
lo  provide  for  them  the  restraints,  the  recreations,  the  social  training, 
the  broader  and  brighter  life  that  we  can,  if  we  be  intelligent  and 
earnest,  is  our  immediate  obligation.  This  is  work  which  has  about 
it  a  charm  those  who  have  taken  it  up  speak  of  with  glowing  faces ; 
and  it  will  give  us  what  Ruskin  says  he  has  long  pleaded  for,  "a 
clean  country,  a  beautiful  people."  The  work  of  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury will  culminate  in  a  reconstructed  society  in  new  cities  wherein 
flourish  righteousness,  peace,  and  plenty,  and  where  youthful  life 
shall  be  their  pride  and  glory. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  TO  JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENTS. 

BV    M.    11.    FAIRBANKS,    CONNECTICUT. 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  note  the 
attitude  which  the  God-fearing  and  law-abiding  portions  of  the 
human  race  have  ever  held  toward  matters  pertaining  to  the  train- 
ing and  educating  of  children  ;  and  consider  also  that,  as  States  and 
nations  have  become  more  and  more  civilized  and  Christianized,  what 
has  been  the  progress  of  human  thought,  what  the  ever- in  creasing 
conviction  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  obligations  which  a  State  or 
community  should  assume  and  fulhl  for  the  protection,  training,  and 
educating  of  its  children  and  youth. 

The  earliest  record  of  thought  given  lo  this  subject  is  found  in 
the  Mosaic  code  of  civil  laws  given  to  the  Hebrew  State.  In  their 
statutes  mention  is  often  made  of  the  training  and  leaching  of  the 
children  (as  in  Deut.  iv.  S-io).  By  statute  it  was  made  a  duty  to 
teach  the  children  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  their  country  as  welt,  to 
the  end  that  ihey  might  become  good  citizens,  and  the  nation's  life 
Vie  perpetuated  in  prosperity. 
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Our  Saviour  inculcated  the  same  great  duty,  when  he  said,  "  Suf- 
fer the  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  How  the 
primitive  Church  interpreted  this  command  may  be  understood  from 
the  words  of  exhortation  concerning  the  care  of  orphans. 

Chastel,  in  his  "Charities  of  the  Primitive  Churches,"  says, 
"  Deserted,  destitute,  exposed  children  were  in  all  respects  lo  be 
cared  for  as  the  poor  orphans." 

In  the  admirable  work  entitled  "  The  State  of  Prison  and  Child- 
saving  Institutions  in  the  Civilized  World,"  by  E.  C.  Wines, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  we  find  much  of  the  early  history  of  child-saving  work. 
He  writes  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  that  he  began  the  work  of 
child-saving  after  his  conversion  from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 
Numerous  decrees  were  issued  by  him  with  the  intention  of  assuring 
lo  them  a  paternal  and  protecting  tutelage. 

Concerning  the  supreme  importance  to  the  State  uE  child-saving 
work.  Dr.  Channing  said  in  1841  :  "  Society  has  hitherto  employed 
its  energy  chiefly  to  punish  crime.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  ttt 
prevent  it.  What  1  want  is,  not  merely  that  society  shall  protect  it- 
self against  crime,  but  that  it  shall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its 
exposed  members  from  crime,  and  so  to  do  for  the  sake  of  those 
members  as  for  its  own.  It  ought  not  to  breed  monsters  in  its  own 
bosom.  If  it  will  not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  ignorant  and 
poor  from  the  blackest  vice,  then  it  must  suffer,  and  deserves  to 
suffer,  from  crime. 

"  If  the  child  be  left  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duly,  of  its 
Maker,  of  its  relations  to  society,  and  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  profaneness  and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice  of  falsehood 
and  fraud,  let  not  the  community  complain  of  its  crime.  It  has 
quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year  after  year,  arming  himself 
.igainst  its  order  and  peace ;  and  who  is  most  to  blame  when  at  last 
he  deals  the  guilty  blow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted  and 
ignorant  portion  of  the  State  is  a  primary  duty  of  society." 

In  "  Ginx's  Baby  "  occur  these  lines,  pregnant  with  truth  :  ^ 

"While  prisons  and  criminal  laws  and  prison  discipline  call 
loudly  for  reform,  and  appeal  strongly  to  benevolent  hearts  and  wise 
heads,  the  best  reform  that  can  be  secured  in  reference  to  peniten- 
tiaries is  to  deplete  them  of  their  inmates  by  saving  the  young  from 
vicious  and  criminal  courses.  The  real  problem  is  not  so  much  to 
improve  prisons  as  to  abolish  them,  not  so  much  to  make  them 
better  as  to  make  them  useless." 
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These  citations  simply  remind  us  that  the  history  of  the  past 
affords  not  only  the  precedent,  but  the  basis,  for  well-founded  con- 
viction that  the  State,  by  civil  laws,  should  not  only  make  it  possible 
for  children  of  all  ages,  without  reference  to  age,  race,  or  condition, 
to  receive  proper  care,  protection,  restraint,  training,  discipline,  and 
a  liberal  education,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual,  but  should  make 
il  impossible  for  a  child  to  be  born  and  reared  in  our  enlightened 
land  without  receiving  the  same. 

To  what  extent  the  State  has  a  right  to  interpose  in  the  family  re- 
lations, for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  has  ever  been  a  question  upon 
which  legal  authorities  have  to  some  extent  disagreed. 

It  was  said  by  Plutarch  that  "  Lycurgus  resolved  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  work  of  the  lawgiver.  He  con- 
sidered the  children  not  so  much  the  property  of  their  parents  as  of 
the  State,  and  that  each  man  was  born  not  so  much  for  himself  as 
for  his  country." 

To-day  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  most  enlightened  minds 
and  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities  agree  that,  in  the  light  of 
Christianity  and  of  an  advanced  civilization,  the  Slate  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  be  so  restrained  and 
disciplined,  and  so  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  receive  such  an  education,  as  shall  fit  him  to  discharge 
intelligently  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  justly  claimed  that  parents  having  adequate  means  should 
give  to  their  children  a  liberal  education.  Shall  the  State,  with 
ample  means,  give  to  those  children  over  whom  she  has  assumed 
control  less  than  a  truly  liberal  fitting  for  life's  duties  ?  Should  the 
State  measure  her  duty  by  the  inability  of  the  poor  ? 

The  time  to  begin  the  work  of  child- saving  is  long  before  any 
specialty  wayward  act  is  committed ;  it  ts  with  the  prattling  child 
who  is  allowed,  for  any  reason  whatever,  to  fall  into  the  company  of 
vicious  associates. 

In  a  Sunday-school  journal  for  March,  1S95,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made;  "The  civil  authorities  of  several  countries  of 
Europe  have  been  gradually  led  to  recognize  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  State  must  take  the  training  of  children  upon 
itself. 

"  In  1801  Robert  Peel  secured  the  act  regulating  the  work  of  chil- 
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dren.  In  1839  Russia  and  Austria  did  the  same.  France  followed 
in  1 841.  A  step  long  in  advance  of  that  was  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  forfeiture  of  parental  control,  under  given  conditions, 
by  Russia,  Poland,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  exercise 
of  parental  power  has  in  Germany  become  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  a  public  guardian.  England  claims  m  the  name  of  the  queen, 
through  the  lord  chancellor,  a  control  above  that  of  a  father. 
Spain  acknowledged  this  principle  in  1889." 

A  republican  government  must  see  to  it  that  the  boys  who  are  to 
make  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  laws  are  so  educated  as  to  cast 
their  votes  intelligently,  that  the  girls  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of 
the  sons  are  tenderly  cared  for,  fully  protected,  wisely  directed,  and 
liberally  educated.  We  shall  fall  behind  other  forms  of  government 
if  we  fail  to  lead  in  this  work  rather  than  follow. 

The  measure  of  the  interposition  that  the  State  may  rightfully  ex- 
tend in  behalf  of  the  child  is  doubtless  that  which  is  adequate  to 
give  to  every  child  such  moral,  religious,  and  educational  advantages 
as  are  necessary  for  its  truest  development.  The  State  is  subserv- 
ing its  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  child,  when  it  provides 
that  which  is  withheld,  because  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  vicious- 
ness,  or  blunted  moral  sensibilities  of  the  parent.  This  being  true, 
certainly  it  is  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  State  to  care  especially 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  who  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
They  are  the  product  of  untoward  circumstances,  of  evil  environments. 
And  some  are  under  the  curse  which  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  par- 
<;nts  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

Dr.  Wines  expressed  a  truth  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized, 
when  he  said,  "The  two  master  forces  which  have  heretofore 
opposed,  and  still  oppose,  the  progress  of  prison  discipline  and 
reform  in  our  country  are  political  influence  and  instability  of 
administration,  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect."  This  is  none  the  less  true  of  our  juvenile  reformatories, 
where  the  management  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  political  in- 
terests. Politics  should  never  have  any  controlling  hand  whatever 
in  child-saving,  reformative,  or  prison  work. 

In  the  United  States  the  method  generally  adopted  in  caring  for 
juvenile  delinquents  is  through  State  institutions.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better,  had  the  form  so  uniformly  adopted  in  England  been 
more  prevalent  with  us, —  private  corporative  management,  combined 
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with  and  sustained  by  State  aid  and  supervision  ?  An  institution  so 
formed  is  in  the  control  of  its  truest  friends;  and,  except  in  cases  of 
nial-administration.  outside  intluences  do  not  interfere  with  its  man- 
agement. Our  (.onnecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  established 
on  this  plan. 

Child-saving  work  is  .still  in  its  infancy.  The  obligations  of  our 
States  in  behalf  of  the  children  are  great,  and  are  but  partially  ful- 
filled. The  best  thing  lu  be  done  is  to  make  reform  schools  less 
necessary.  To  this  end  we  have  many  laws  upon  our  books,  but 
public  sentiment  does  not  compel  their  enforcement.  1  refer  to  laws 
against  intemperance,  vulgarity,  obscenity,  profanity,  and  kindred 
evils. 

Our  many  agencies  engaged  in  child-saving  work, —  the  infant 
nurseries,  the  kindergarten  schools,  homes  for  destitute  children. 
orphan  asylums,  day  industrial  schools,  where  food  and  instruction 
are  provided,  industrial  boarding  schools,  where  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing are  added,  apprentice  schools,  State,  reform,  and  industrial 
schools,—  all  are  accomplishing  a  grand  and  noble  Christian  work. 
Hut  who  does  not  know  that  in  many,  if  not  alt  our  States,  there  arc 
many  unfortunate,  neglected,  unprotected  children,  who  are  unreached 
by  all  our  organized  charities  combined  ? 

States  dilTer  also  as  lo  methods  and  as  Ui  the  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred in  caring  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Much  has  also  been  said  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  con- 
gregate and  family  systems  in  reformatory  schools.  The  best  we 
could  ever  do  for  any  child  would  be  lo  place  it  in  a  private  Chris- 
tian home,  where  it  would  be  received  and  cared  for,  trained  and 
educated,  as  a  son  or  daughter  would  be  by  people  of  ordinary 
means ;  and  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  if  need  be, 
to  secure  this  treatment  of  the  child.  Such  a  home  for  the  child, 
with  kindly  and  parental  relations,  is  the  only  home  that  can  be 
claimed  to  be  better  for  the  child  than  an  industrial  or  reform 
school  organized  on  the  family  plan,  provided  such  school  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  kindly,  parental,  Christian  spirit.  But  such 
homes,  we  dare  assert,  cannot  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
receive  but  a  small  portion  of  these  children  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  usually  received  in  our  schools.  .\  home,  we  admit, 
may  be  found  that  will  take  the  child  for  the  benelit  to  be  derived 
from  its  services  and  the  funds  to  be  received  on  its 
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few  will  be  found  to  receive  such  a  child,  with  all  its  moral  defi- 
ciencies, in  the  true  missionary  spirit,  that  seeks  its  greatest  good. 
And  only  as  such  homes  are  found  does  the  State  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  child  or  are  its  rights  protected  and  subserved.  We 
most  sincerely  deprecate  the  plan  of  placing  these  children  directly, 
either  from  the  homes  in  which  they  are  found  or  from  the  street, 
in  families  where  their  rights  will  not  be  fully  protected,  and  liberal 
educational  advantages  received. 

Shall  we  as  a  nation  grudge  all  necessary  expense  in  caring  for  the 
unfortunate  children  and  youth  of  our  land,  while  a  billion  dollars 
or  more  are  annually  spent  for  strong  drink  ?  Shall  we  as  States  with- 
hold needed  funds  for  the  reformation  and  eternal  good  of  these 
children,  when  from  the  laboring  class  alone,  in  a  single  county  of  a 
single  State,  eleven  million  dollars  was  spent  for  drink  in  a  single 
year  ?  We  are  not  poor  as  States  or  as  a  nation.  The  sun  shines 
on  no  so  prosperous  a  people.  But,  were  we  poor,  we  could  not 
afford  to  fail  to  care  for  the  children  to  the  full  extent  of  their  needs ; 
for  therein  is  the  nation's  strength. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  end  so  expensive  to  any  people  as  to 
neglect  to  train  up  the  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  as  to  fail 
to  liberally  educate  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship. 

The  thought  of  making  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  our  schools 
remunerative  is  dropping  out  of  sight ;  and  nobler  and  more  paternal 
feelings  find  expression  in  the  ever-increasing  interest  manifested  by 
introducing  trades  and  industries,  that  the  inmates  may  be  self-sus- 
taining members  of  society,  wherever  they  go. 

The  question  is  not,  How  much  can  these  children  be  made  to  help 
the  State  sustain  and  educate  them  ?  but  How  much  can  the  State 
do  to  make  of  them  good,  intelligent,  self-supporting  citizens  ? 

Several  of  the  prison  congresses  of  the  past  have  declared  in  favor 
of  a  special  education  of  prison  officials  for  their  work.  They  have 
advocated  the  establishment,  by  States,  of  normal  schools  or  colleges 
for  such  purpose.  Such  an  institute  was  founded  at  Rome  as  early 
as  1873.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
if  for  prisons  and  prison  reformatories  such  a  preparation  is  needed 
for  persons  who  propose  entering  upon  the  work,  is  it  not  equally 
desirable  that  those  who  are  to  become  the  guardians  and  teachers 
of  the   young   should   receive   a   preparation  for  such   work   which 
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shall  enable  them  more  intelligently  and  successfully  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  positions,  since  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  inmates  of  our  juvenile  reformatories  are  more 
susceptible  and  teachable  than  those  of  older  years,  who  are  more 
hardened  in  crime  ? 

May  God  speed  the  time  when,  far  in  advance  of  our  present 
achievements  in  child-saving  work,  in  juvenile  reformation,  every 
State  in  our  Union  shall  fulfil  her  obligations  to  the  only  truly  hope- 
ful portion  of  neglected  humanity, —  our  neglected  children  and 
youth, —  and,  remembering  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Master  when 
he  said,  "  Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  me,"  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true,  generous,  Christian  charity,  lift  these  misguided,  unfortunate 
ones  into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  a  practical  Christianity,  and  by 
example  and  precepts  and  liberal  educational  advantages  fit  them  for 
usefulness  in  the  life  that  now  is  and  for  the  continued  service  of 
the  Master  in  the  life  which  is  to  come  I 
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IMMIGRATION. 

BY   DR.    CHARLES    S.    HOYT,     OF    NEW    YORK. 

When  the  Standing  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Interstate 
Migration  formulated  its  programme  for  this  Conference,  Congress 
was  in  session ;  and  it  then  seemed  probable  that  before  its  adjourn- 
ment there  would  be  important  legislation  in  respect  to  immigration, 
calling  for  an  extended  paper  upon  the  subject.  A  number  of  bills 
further  regulating  and  restricting  immigration  were  introduced  into 
both  Houses  early  in  the*  session,  but  no  measure  upon  the  subject 
was  perfected  and  passed.  The  statutes  affecting  immigration, 
therefore,  remain  the  same  as  in  1893,  with  the  exception  of  the  act 
of  June,  1894,  increasing  the  head  tax  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
for  each  immigrant,  and  making  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration a  Presidential  appointment,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commissioners  final,  except  in  cases  of  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  the  subject  of  immigration  and  the 
statutes  in  relation  thereto  were  considered  at  length  by  the  commit- 
tee at  the  Chicago  Conference  in  1893,  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to 
occupy  the  time  of  this  Conference  with  an  extended  paper  upon  the 
matter,  which  necessarily  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  the  facts 
and  conclusions  then  presented.  The  committee,  therefore,  decided 
to  restrict  the  paper  on  Immigration  to  the  briefest  possible  space, 
thus  giving  opportunity  for  a  fuller  and  more  extended  presentation 
of  the  closely  allied  and  highly  important  subject  of  Interstate 
Migration. 

The  decrease  in  immigration  during  the  past  three  years  seems 
to  require  brief  mention.  The  immigrant  arrivals  in  1892  were 
581,827.  In  1893  they  fell  off  to  440,783,  and  in  1894  to  288,020. 
The  arrivals  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1895  weire 
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tection  of  the  country  against  the  shipment  and  landing  of  the  dis- 
turbing, burdensome,  and  troublesome  classes  on  our  shores,  and, 
if  such  laws  and  methods  be  found  defective  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, seek  to  remedy  them  by  appropriate  legislation  and  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  wholesome  rules  and  regulations 
upon  the  subject. 

The  federal  statutes  in  relation  to  immigration  seem  to  impose 
nearly  all  the  restrictions  necessary  against  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  criminals,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  other  disturbing  and 
burdensome  classes  from  foreign  countries.  These  statutes  are  be- 
lieved to  be  defective,  however,  in  that  the  inspection  of  intending 
immigrants  at  the  ports  of  departure  is  by  the  masters  or  command- 
ing officers  and  the  surgeons  of  the  steamships  or  vessels  bringing 
them  to  this  country  instead  of  by  United  States  officers  appointed 
and  stationed  abroad  for  the  purpose.  When  epidemic  cholera  in 
Europe  threatened  this  country  in  1892,  we  wisely  adopted  measures 
to  combat  the  disease  and  restrict  its  spread,  by  extending  our  hos- 
pital accommodations  and  placing  our  cities  in  the  highest  sanitary 
condition  in  the  event  of  its  reaching  our  shores.  As  a  further  pro- 
tection against  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  Congress  empowered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  and  send  abroad  sanitary  in- 
spectors, who,  in  connection  with  our  United  States  consuls  at  the 
various  ports,  were  authorized  to  establish  and  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  embarkation  of  intending  immigrants,  and, 
in  case  of  such  immigrants  coming  from  infected  districts,  to  enforce 
their  detention  under  strict  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  until 
danger  from  the  infection  had  passed.  This  prompt  and  energetic 
action  resulted  in  confining  the  disease  to  the  sources  of  its  emana- 
tion, and  thus  saved  this  country  from  its  devastating  ravages ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  like  beneficial  results  would  follow  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  all  intending  immigrants  by  competent  United  States 
officers  under  consular  direction  at  the  various  ports  of  departure,  by 
excluding  the  prohibited  classes  generally,  many  of  which,  under  the 
present  imperfect  system  of  inspection  abroad,  are  now  enabled  to 
reach  our  shores. 

Various  other  means  for  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion have  been  suggested,  among  which  are  an  increase  of  the  head 
money  tax  and  an  educational  qualification.  The  former  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  alien  sojourner  coming  to  this  country  for  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  labor  and  intending  ti>  return  to  enjoy  its  bene^ts  aI  hi& 
home  ;  but  any  general  system  of  heavy  taxation  of  immigrants  is  in- 
harmonious with  our  American  ideas,  and  any  proposition  in  this 
direction  would  probably  meet  with  but  little  favor.  There  is  much 
in  the  latter,  or  educational  proposition,  to  commend  itself  to  public 
favor ;  and  it  has  the  earnest  support  of  persons  of  large  and  ex- 
tended observation  upon  the  subject.  Whatever  further  conditions 
may  be  imposed  in  respect  to  immigration,  it  is  believed,  as  before 
stated,  that  the  examinations  should  be  made  by  United  Stales  in- 
spectors under  consular  direction,  and  the  tests  in  all  cases  apphed 
at  the  ports  of  departure,  instead  of  leaving  the  eligibility  of  the  per- 
sons to  enter  the  country  to  be  officially  determined,  as  at  present,, 
at  the  ports  of  landing. 

The  desire  for  the  further  restriction  of  immigration,  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  assimilate  and  bring  into  accord  with  American  ideas  our 
already  large  alien  population,  with  no  correct  conceptions  of  our 
social  or  governmental  systems,  is  so  universally  prevalent  that  any 
just  and  reasonable  proposition  to  this  effect,  it  is  believed,  would 
command  universal  and  hearty  support. 


INTERSTATE    MIGRATION. 

By    H.    H.    HART, 


This  important  subject  has  received  but  little  attention  in  this 
Conference  except  as  it  has  come  up  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  immigration.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Sanborn  at  the  Denver  Con- 
ference in  1892  the  question  was  discussed  intelligently  and  as  prac- 
tically as  tlie  very  limited  data  attainable  would  allow. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  past 
—  as,  indeed,  it  is  assumed  in  our  State  legislation  generally —  that 
each  country  and  each  State  is  bound  to  carry  its  own  burden  of 
pauperism,  insanity,  and  crime,  and  that  a  wrong  is  done  whenever 
a    pauper  or  criminal  is  transferred  from   the   place  where  he  be- 
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came  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  to  another  country  or  another  State.     I 
am  inclined  to  take  issue  with  this  view. 

The  care  of  a  dependent  or  delinquent  is  a  charge  upon  the  more 
prudent  and  the  more  law-abiding  portions  of  the  community.  In- 
terstate migration  is  constantly  tending  to  transfer  to  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  country  the  best  elements  of  the  older  communities. 
The  most  enterprising  business  men,  the  most  ambitious  lawyers,  the 
most  progressive  teachers,  the  most  zealous  ministers,  the  most  ac- 
tive farmers,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men  have  forsaken  the  estab- 
lished communities  of  the  East,  and  have  engaged  in  building  up 
new  empires  in  the  West.  These  migratory  people  have  left  behind 
them  in  the  Elast  the  weaker  elements  of  their  several  classes.  If  a 
member  of  the  family  is  insane,  he  is  left  in  an  Eastern  asylum.  If 
a  pauper,  he  is  left  in  an  almshouse.  If  a  criminal,  he  is  left  in  a 
prison.  If  he  is  infirm  or  old  or  unenterprising,  he  is  left  on  the 
old  homestead,  to  be  cared  for  and  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  newer  States  have  been  peopled  with 
a  fresh  population,  including  much  less  than  a  normal  proportion  of 
dependants  or  criminals.  Professor  A.  O.  Wright  brought  out  the 
fact,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Conference  in  1884,  that  "the  larg- 
est proportion  of  insanity  was  to  be  found  in  the  New  Elngland 
States,  next  in  the  Middle  States,  and  next  in  the  interior  States." 
The  same  general  fact  was  revealed  in  the  census  of  1890.  In  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  insanity  is  greatest  in  the  oldest  and  settled 
States,  and  smallest  in  the  new  and  recently  populated  States.  The 
census  of  1890  shows  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  almshouse  popula- 
tion. The  North  Atlantic  States  have  a  ratio  of  1,790  almshouse 
paupers  in  the  million  ;  the  North  Central  States,  1,145  '•>  ^^^  ^^^ 
Western  States,  1,036.  The  census  shows  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to 
be  as  follows  :  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  6,550  in  the  million ; 
in  the  North  Central  States,  3,900  in  the  million  ;  and  in  the  Western 
States,  7,130  in  the  million.  Here  we  have  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  which  is  found  in  the  mining  States  of  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California.  In  no  one  of  the  North  Central  States 
is  the  ratio  of  prisoners  equal  to  the  average  ratio  for  the  North 
Atlantic  States. 

On  the  whole,  interstate  migration  operates  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
newer   States ;   and,   if  there  were  any  way  in   which   they  could  be 
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)  <i{  dependency  which 
from  the  older  States,  it 
would  be  equitable  that  they  should  do  so.  But  there  does  not  seem 
lobe  any  way  in  which  this  could  be  dooL- ;  and  the  older  Slates 
must  continue  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  until 
the  new  States  become  old,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored  by  the 
natural  increase.  One  reason  why  the  question  of  interstate  mi- 
gration of  paupers  and  criminals  has  received  so  little  attention  is 
probably  because  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  know  that 
the  burdens  of  the  younger  States  in  this  particular  are  compara- 
tively light.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  begin  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  burdens  that  press  upon  Massachusetts  and  New 
York ;  but  there  are  no  slums  west  of  Chicago,  and  iio  Western  city 
has  anv  large  number  of  paupers  "without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port."    The  entire  State  of   Minnesota,  with  a  population  of  1,500,- 

people,  has,  even  in  these  times,  only  487  almshouse  paupers. 
The  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y,,  alone,  has  696  almshouse  paupers,  which 
is  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  entire  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
city  of  Cleveland  has  547  ;  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  773. 

The  subject  of  interstate  migration  of  paupers  and  criminals  is 
not  serious,  economically  considered,  except  for  a  few  cities  which 
lie  in  the  travelled  road  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  but  it  is  an 
important  question  to  the  student  of  charity,  for  it  tends  to  breed 
paupers,  and  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  repression  of  crime  and  the 
reformation  of  criminals. 

Travelling  paupers  inflict  a  double  burden  upon  the  community. 
We  do  not  let  people  starve  in  this  country,  if  thev  cannot  or  do  not 
feed  themselves  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  travelling  pauper,  we  not 
(mly  feed  him,  but  pay  his  travelling  expenses  besides.  It  is  as- 
tonishing the  facility  with  which  the  penniless  pauper  travels  from 

end  of  the  United  -Stales  to  the  other,  -  not  only  the  travelling 
■bum  '■  who  steals  rides  on  the  freight  cars,  but  the  less  disreputa- 
ble traveller  who  goes  on  a  half-fare  ticket  in  a  first-class  car.  Some 
time  ago  a  woman,  with  two  or  three  children,  applied  to  the  public 
authorities  at  Detroit  for  assistance  to  go  to  her  husband  in  Mani- 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  she  was  told 
that  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  send  her  to  Chicago.  Arriving  in 
Chicago,  she  applied  to  the  charitable  agencies  there.  They  could 
not  let  her  starve,  they  had  not  the  firmness  to  send    her  back  to 
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roit.  So  they  gave  her  a  half -fare  ticket  to  St.  Paul.  'I'he  St. 
1  charitable  agencies,  in  turn,  sent  her  to  Winnipeg  ;  and  the 
nipeg  authorities  sent  her  to  her  destination.  I  do  not  know 
ther  she  returned  to  Detroit  or  not ;  but  she  would  have  had  no 
culty  in  doing  so  by  the  reversed  process.  An  old  man  came 
1  Providence,  R.I.,  to  St.  Paul  with  ease  and  despatch  in  search 
ome  mythical  relatives.  An  old  woman  came  from  Arkansas  to 
Paul  by  boat  to  find  some  friends  who,  she  understood,  "lived 
•  St.  Paul."  She  sojourned  contentedly  for  a  month  at  the 
ne  for  the  Friendless  while  a  vain  search  was  mad^  for  the 
ids  who  did  not  exist ;  and  then  she  returned  by  the  way  she 
e,  well  pleased  with  the  free  summer  outing. 
s  a  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  following 
iries  were  addressed  to  the  officers  of  charity  organization 
ities  or  similar  organizations  in  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
innati,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Burlington,  selected 
use  they  are  situated  on  the  main  travelled  lines. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  practice  of  sending  paupers  from  the 
'  in  which  they  belong  to  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

f  them  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  practice  of  sending  paupers  from  the 

to  which  they  do  not  belong  to  other  States  to  which  they  do 

•elong  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  facility  with  which  indigent  f>ersons 

1  from  one  State  to  another  by  the  use  of  public  charities  and 

te  charitable  organizations  ? 

What  information  can  you  give  relative  to  the  coming  of  foreign 

grant   paupers  into   the  interior   States,  who  have  eluded   the 

)ritics  at   the   seaboard  ?     Have   you   any  information  of  such 

e  being  sent  through  to  interior  points  from  foreign  countries  ? 

What  remedies  would  you  suggest  for  the  evils  connected  with 

migration,  so  far  as  there  are  any  ? 

\\'ould  you  advise  an  effort  for  concurrent  legislation  on   the 

:)f  the  several  States  ? 

Would  you  advise  that  in  all  cases,  indigent  persons,  forwarded 

blic  expense,  be  sent  back  in  the  direction  which  they  come 

r  than  to  be  transmitted  to  their  destination  ? 
As  to  the  practice  of  sending  paupers  from   States  in  which 

Delong  to  other  States  for  the  purpo-^e  of  getting  rid  of  them. 


Ihe  reports  indicate  that  the  practice  is  a  common  one,  though,  as 
Kev.  A.  W.  Clark,  of  the  Omaha  Associated  Charities,  says,  "  In  the 
majority  of  cases  those  who  send  the  paupers  away  do  it  with  the 
plea  that  they  are  not  their  own  citizens." 

The  correspondents  unite  in  denouncing  the  practice,  Mr.  Kay- 
mond,  of  Cleveland,  says,  "You  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  denounc- 
ing such  a  course:  (he  practice  has  been  long  continued,  and  is 
steadily  increasing."  Dr.  Post,  of  the  Detroit  Charity  Association, 
says :  "  It  is  a  bad  practice  and  productive  of  much  trouble  and  in- 
justice both  to  the  pauper  and  to  the  communities  where  they  are 
sent,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  improving  the  pauper's  condition, 
and  especially  that  of  the  children,  if  he  has  any.  Remaining  where 
they  belong,  and  where  their  circumstances  are  thoroughly  known, 
they  can  be  more  satisfactorily  cared  for."  Dr.  Trusdell,  of  the 
Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  says:  "The  practice  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  condemned  except  in  the  cases  where  there  is  satb- 
factory  assurance  that  friends  will  care  for  them  elsewhere."  Dr. 
Ayres,  of  the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities,  says:  ''It  appears  to 
me  a  vicious  practice.  It  is  based  on  selfishness,  and  is  wholly  con- 
trary to  that  humane  spirit  which  takes  an  interest  in  every  man  or 
woman  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact."  Secretary  Grout,  of  the 
Indianapolis  Charity  Urganization  Society,  says  that  the  practice 
does  not  prevail  in  Indiana.  Mr.  McGonnigle,  of  Pittsburg,  says: 
"Pennsylvania  is  to-day  suffering  from  paupers  shipped  from  East- 
ern and  Western  States  (especially.  Western^.  Ordinarily,  these 
persons  are  weak-minded ;  and  it  is  many  times  almost  impossible 
to  secure  any  definite  information  and  data  concerning  their  former 
place  of  residence." 

(2)  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  as  (o  the  shipment  of  pau- 
pers from  States  to  which  they  do  not  belong  to  other  States  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them,  the  testimony  is  less  positive.  The  practice  pre- 
vails to  a  considerable  extent  where  paupers  are  found  in  transit  from 
State  to  State.  The  usual  practice  seems  to  be  10  forward  them  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  travelling.  Some  of  the  correspond- 
ents point  out  the  fact  that  this  practice  aggravates  the  evil. 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  third  question,  as  to  the  facility  with  which 
indigent  people  travel  from  one  State  to  another  by  the  use  of  public 
charities  and  private  organizations,  several  of  the  correspondents 
point  out  ihe  fact  that  it  results  from  lack  of  proper  investigation,  arid 
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that,  if  the  rule  were  rigidly  applied,  that  no  paupers  could  be  sent 
from  the  State  boundary  until  careful  investigation  was  made,  both 
locally  and  at  the  point  of  their  destination,  this  evil  would  stop  of 
itself.  Others  think  that  the  railroad  companies  are  too  free  in 
granting  "  charity  rates."  Mr.  Clark  reports  that,  "  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Omaha,  it  has  not  been  so 
easy  for  such  people  to  pass  this  point  as  it  had  been  previously." 
Dr.  Post  reports  that  many  families  are  by  these  means  kept  moving 
from  place  to  place,  and  that  it  begets  bad  habits  and  encourages  a 
roving  disposition.  Mr.  Grout  reports  that  indigent  people  travel 
with  ease  through  the  State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  McGonnigle  says: 
*'  There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  travelling  over  our  State  con- 
tinually, on  some  pretext  or  other,  who  have  received  transportation 
from  various  towns  or  cities."  He  thinks  that  this  practice  is  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  it  was  formerly.  In  Pittsburg  applicants  for 
transportation  are  offered  almshouse  board  until  their  application 
can  be  investigated.  The  result  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  appli- 
cations. 

(4)  With  reference  to  the  coming  of  foreign  emigrants,  who 
elude  the  authorities  at  the  seaboard,  into  the  interior  States,  most 
of  the  correspondents  report  that  they  have  no  definite  information. 
Mr.  Clark  mentions  only  one  such  case  at  Omaha.  Dr.  Ayres  says 
that  a  few  have  been  found  in  Cincinnati,  but  have  been  promptly 
returned  to  Eurojje  through  the  authorities  in  New  York.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oonnigle  says:  **This  community  has  been  troubled  to  a  great 
extent  with  paupers  shipped  from  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them 
have  been  inmates  of  almshouses  in  foreign  countries,  and  have  been 
sent  here  on  the  pretence  that  their  friends  here  will  care  for  them. 
In  many  instances  their  friends  cannot  provide  for  them,  and  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  department  of  charities."  He  adds,  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  general  practice,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  parties  eluding  the  authorities  at  the  seaboard." 
Mr.  McGonnigle  cites  seven  specific  cases. 

(5)  In  reply  to  the  question,  What  remedies  would  you  suggest 
for  the  evils  connected  with  interstate  migration,  so  far  as  there  are 
any  ?  Mr.  McGonnigle  believes  that  the  State  authorities  ought  to 
unite  in  an  effort  to  secure  national  legislation.  Mr.  Raymond,  Dr. 
Post,  Mr.  Grout,  and  Mr.  McGonnigle  think  that  travelling  paupers 
should  be  sent  back  in  the  direction  in  which  they  came.     Dr.  Ayres 


and  Mr.  Clark  (and  perhaps  Miss  Stan 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Dr.  Ayres  say: 
ing  the  pauper  sometimes  exercise  inl 
and  destitute  persons,  and  especially 


I  think  ihal  there  should  be 
,  "  The  iiiiihoriiies  first  i>end- 
ense  cruelty  in  sending  sicic 
vidows  and  deserted  wo 


with  little  children,   from  town   to  town  instead  of  to  their  desired 
destination," 

Dr.  Ayres  says:  "To prevent  interstate  migration  and  a  continuous 
transportation  of  paupers.  I  do  not  see  any  practical  legislative  rem- 
edy except  the  suppression  uf  the  public  funds  for  this  purpose.  Of 
course,  if  one  State  does  this  without  the  others,  it  becomes  the 
dumping-ground  of  ils  neighbors.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
public  funds  were  cut  off,  private  aid  in  most  instances  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  sick  ^nd  destitute.  I  believe  that  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  had  no  public  Iransporlatiun  for  some  years. 

Dr.  Ayres  suggests  further.  ''  Is  it  not  possible  that  much  good 
could  be  accomplished  if  a  circular  letter  were  addressed  to  all  pub- 
lic authorities,  urging  them  :  (a)  to  send  no  persons  away  whi 
properly  belong  lo  them  ;  (i)  to  send  only  clear  through  to  the 
destination,  and  after  the  applicant  has  been  carefully  examined, 
with  letters  from  the  point  of  destination,  when  practicable;  (r)  urg- 
ing all  railways  lo  be  far  more  careful  relative  to  free  transportation 
of  tramps,  as  well  as  half-rate  arrangements  with  city  and  town 
authorities  for  the  alleged  destitute  ?  " 

Mr.  Raymond  says,  "The  indigent  person  'on  the  tramp'  will 
only  cease  hi.s  tramping  when  a  work  order,  and  not  a  railroad  ticket, 
is  given  him."  He  says,  "  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  trouble  will  be  for  each  State  to  enact  laws  that 
compel  the  tramp  to  work  at  road-making  on  the  roads,  they  ti 
housed  at  stations  erected  or  rented  by  the  State,  and  then  given 
work  under  the  supervis 
made  in  board,  lodging, 
to  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
work,"  Miss  M.  E.  Slan 
ttgation  and  classification 
or  Iramp.s.  commitment  to 
lence  :  those  who  are  beli 
make  them  independent  members  of  society  at  large  to  be  trained 
industrially;  those  believed  to  be  capable  of  support  only 
constant  guidance  to  be  placed   in  farm   colonies ;  those  unable  toi 


ion  of  the  State  overseer,  payment  to  be 
and  some  money ;  the  pay,  liowi 
nen  to  put  in  their  time  at  this  kind  of 
,  of  Burlington,  suggests:  "Through  inves- 
into  those  believed  to  be  habitual  vagrants 
House  of  Correction,  with  indefinite  sen- 
ved  to  be  capable  of  such  training  as  will 
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wholly  support  themselves  to  be  partly  relieved  and  partly  sup- 
ported by  their  labor." 

Mr.  Clark  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows :  ''  1  confess  that 
this  phase  of  work,  as  it  has  confronted  me  here  in  Omaha,  has 
been  more  difficult  than  anything  else;  and,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
answer  to  your  questions,  I  do  not  have  any  very  strong  convictions 
as  to  handling  these  problems.  I  think  we  must  get  along  the  best 
we  can,  dealing  with  each  individual  case  as  it  rises  on  the  broad- 
est principles  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Cases  of  consumption 
and  other  cases  I  would  help  on  to  a  better  climate  " 

This  correspondence  does  not  touch  upon  the  question  of  inter- 
slate  migration  of  criminals.  Naturally,  there  is  very  little  informa- 
tion available  on  this  point.  The  Prison  Wardens'  Association 
made  the  effort  some  years  ago  to  establish  a  central  registration 
bureau,  whereby  all  criminals  should  be  registered  by  the  Bertillon 
system,  and  it  would  become  possible  to  trace  the  movements  of 
those  discharged  criminals  who  are  recommitted ;  but  this  effort 
failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  co-operation.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  habitual  criminals  drift  from  State  to  State.  There  is 
no  bar  to  the  free  migration  of  criminals.  Habitual  criminals, 
when  they  become  known  in  one  State,  usually  seek  a  fresh  field 
of  activity,  where  they  are  not  known  to  the  police  and  the  prison 
authorities. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  the  case  by  State  legislation,  for  the  reason  that  uniform 
legislation  cannot  be  secured. 

What  is  needed  is  a  federal  law  to  regulate  the  migration  from 
State  to  State  of  paupers  and  dependants.  Penalties  should  be  im- 
posed for  sending  paupers  from  one  State  to  another  except  where 
they  had  a  residence  or  had  friends  who  are  responsible  for  their 
care.  The  law  should  declare  what  constitutes  a  legal  residence 
within  a  State,  and  federal  officers  should  be  designated  to  decide 
the  questions  arising  under  it. 


I: 


XII. 


draining  ^cbooLei  for  0nMtf^. 


THE   MORAL   INFLUENCE    OF   TRAINED    NURSES 

IN    HOSPITALS. 


BV     LINDA     RICHARDS, 
SUPERINTKNDENl    BROOKLYN    HCMCEOPATHIC    HOSPITAL. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  in  a  letter  read  at  a  meeting  recently 
held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  enable  St. 
Thomas*  Hospital  to  open  wards,  now  not  in  use,  says :  "  May  I 
venture  to  call  attention  to  the  moral  effect  of  such  wards  upon  the 
patient's  future  life  ?  The  men  cease  to  swear,  the  women  learn  hab- 
its of  decency,  order,  and  cleanliness,  which  may  be  carried  out  at 
home.     The  children  hear  good  words,  perhaps  for  the  first  time." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  woman  whose  judgment  is  universally 
respected,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  devising  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor.  Much  of  the  good  ac- 
complished by  her  is  the  result  of  work  done  by  training  schools  for 
nurses  connected  with  these  hospitals.  She  has  carefully  watched 
the  eflfect  produced  by  these  schools,  and  speaks  from  actual  knowl- 
edge when  she  makes  this  statement. 

Miss  Nightingale  speaks  of  the  work  done  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
have  not  the  training  schools  of  America  produced  the  same  re- 
sults ? 

To  enable  us  to  decide  this  intelligently,  we  must  compare  our 
hospitals  at  the  present  time  with  the  same  hospitals  before  the  or- 
ganization of  training  schools.  We  will  take  first  one  well  known 
to  many  of  us,  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  a  visit  to 
which,  before  the  organization  of  the  training  school,  made  one 
heart  sick.  Untidy  wards  filled  to  oxerflowing  with  discontented, 
neglected-looking  patients,  who   received    the   little  attention    given 


them  from  nurses  of  the  same  class  as  themselves,  who.  when  asked 
to  do  so,  showed  one  about  the  wards  with  an  air  of  insolence  not 
plt:asant  to  remember, — -  such  is  the  picture  we  look  back  upon. 
To-day,  when  we  visit  this  same  hospital,  we  find  wards  scrupulously 
clean,  tilled  with  patients  who  look  happy  and  well  cared  for.  Edu- 
cated, ladylike,  refined  nurses  take  pleasure  in  showing  us  about 
the  wards,  and  are  ready  to  give  us  all  desired  ioformation.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  place  is  so  improved  that  one  feels  the  change 
upon  entering  the  door,  and  wonders  if  this  is  the  Charity  Hospital 
of  years  ago. 

The  change  is  no  less  noticeable  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
in  Biackley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  in  many  others  which  could 
he  mentioned.  This  marvellous  change  is  due  to  nothmg  but  the 
introduction  of  training  schools  into  these  hospitals. 

Miss  Nightingale  says  men  cease  to  swear.  Do  we  find  this  to 
be  the  case  ?  Most  assuredly.  No  word  of  profanity  is  ever  heard 
in  a  hospital  where  trained  nurses  are  found.  Men  who  have  prob- 
ably never  spoken  one  sentence  free  from  oaths  cease  to  swear 
when  they  enter  the  hospital  ward ;  and  not  only  do  they  cease  to 
be  profane,  but  they  learn  to  be  polite,  and  that  without  special  in* 
struction.  The  moral  tone  of  the  wards  is  such  that  to  the  men 
themselves  profanity  and  coarseness  seem  out  of  place ;  and,  while 
they  remain  in  the  hospital,  they  are  respectable  members  of  society. 
They  are  entirely  different  from  the  men  who  entered  the  ward,  re- 
sembling them  only  in  name  and  features.  They  have  now  a  few 
clean  pages  in  their  books  of  life  upon  which  to  look  back.  What 
a  blessing!     It  may  save  them  from  crime  some  day. 

The  influence  upon  the  women,  while  no  more  marked,  is  perhaps 
more  lasting.  Many  a  poor  woman  dates  her  changed  life  from  a 
short  stay  in  some  hospital  ward,  where  trained  nurses  ministered  to 
her  physical  needs,  and  by  helpful  words  strengthened  her  moral 
nature.  In  the  nurse  she  found  a  true  friend.  She  made  her  an 
example  ;  and,  in  trying  to  become  like  her,  she  grew  into  a  self-re- 
specting and  a  respected  woman.  Many  instances  like  these  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  spent  years  in  hospital  work. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  give  one  ? 

Into  a  ward  in  a  large  city  hospital  was  taken  a  woman.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  person  more  repulsive  to  look  upon,^  filthy,  raving 
with  the  madness    caused  by  drink.      Yet  this  was  a  human  being 
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who  needed  care.  She  was  made  clean,  put  into  a  room  by  herself 
until  reason  was  restored,  when  she  was  taken  to  a  ward  and  put  ii 
a  clean  bed.  Left  to  herself,  she  soon  took  in  all  that  was  going 
round  her.  The  nurses  were  kind  and  attentive  to  her,  and  she  fell 
herself  among  friends.  In  a  day  or  two,  as  the  nurse  was  working 
over  her,  she  related  the  story  of  her  life.  Bom  in  the  home  of  a 
drunkard,  she  had  in  youth  received  more  blows  than  kind  words. 
.\t  an  early  age  she  married  an  intemperate  man.  She  d'ank  with 
him.  and  they  lived  the  lite  usual  to  that  class  of  people.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  in  a  hospital  and  among  strangers,  she  first  learned 
the  meaning  of  true  kindness.  She  .saw  life  in  an  entirely  new  light, 
was  ashamed  of  her  past  life,  and  resolved  to  live  a  better.  This 
she  told  the  nurse.  She  was  encouraged  to  feel  that  she  could 
form,  and  left  the  hospital,  saying,  "  I  will  live  a  sober  life."  Noth- 
ing was  heard  of  her  for  some  weeks,  when  one  day  the  nurse  met 
her  on  the  street.  She  was  neatly  dressed,  and  looked  respectable. 
She  said,  "  I  have  been  sober  ever  since  i  left  the  hospital ;  have 
worked  every  day,  and  am  happy."  A  few  weeks  of  respectable 
ing  had  completely  changed  her.  Who  can  estimate  the  meaning  of 
it  to  her?  and  this  because  of  the  moral  influence  of  one  hospital 
ward.  In  more  instances  than  one  has  the  stay  in  the  hospital  been 
the  means  of  preventing  a  sojourn  in  some  place  of  correction,  ai 
the  woman  thereby  given  another  opportunity  to  reform. 

But,  if  we  notice  this  marked  change  in  the  women  and  men,  1 
must  be  prepared  to  find  a  still  greater  change  in  the  children.  T 
little  street  Arab,  who  has  been  the  leader  in  all  kinds  of  mischief 
till  some  accident  has  befallen  him,  and  he  finds  himself  in  a  hospital. 
soon  is  transformed  into  a  most  obedient,  polite,  and  attractive  child. 
The  pretty  children's  ward  with  its  clean  cribs,  the  wholesome  food 
well  ser\'ed,  the  nurses  who  are  always  kind  to  him,  the  absence  of 
harsh  words  and  quarrels,  make  the  place  seem  like  heaven  to  him  ; 
and  he  can  no  longer  be  the  boy  he  was  in  the  old  days.  How  long 
this  influence  will  live  with  him  after  leaving  the  hospital  no  one 
can  tell.  But,  .so  long  as  it  lives  in  his  memory,  it  is  an  influence 
for  good. 

A  little  fellow  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  remained  sevi 
weeks.     When  he  was  well  enough  to  go  to  his  home,  his  father  went 
for  him.     The  child   cried  to  remain ;  but  the  bed  was  wanted  for 
others,  and  he  went  away.      A  few  days  after  his  father  called 
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thank  the  nurses  for  the  care  given  him.  He  said,  "  You  were  good 
lo  my  boy ;  but,  since  he  has  been  home,  he  has  made  us  a  great  deal 
of  work,  for  he  will  not  eat  his  meals  without  a  clean  cloth  under 
his  chin.'*  The  influence  had  gone  home  with  him,  and  was  taking 
root  there.  Indeed,  the  moral  influence  is  truly  great  and  far-reach- 
ing. These  nurses  give  that  which  is  of  more  value  than  money. 
They  give  their  strength,  their  time,  their  sympathy,  and  not  infre- 
quently their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  sick  poor.  The  nurse  is  a 
blessing  to  the  sick,  to  the  overworked  mothers  a  wise  counsellor, 
to  the  weak  morally  a  tower  of  strength,  to  the  erring  a  safe  guide. 
Like  soldiers,  they  are  ever  ready  when  duty  calls. 

In  a  hospital  ward  lies  a  dying  woman.  Her  face  is  turned 
toward  the  wall,  against  which  her  bed  stands.  On  a  table  by  the 
bed  stands  a  lighted  candle.  The  door  of  an  adjoining  ward  opens 
noiselessly,  and  the  nurse  enters.  She  goes  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
woman.  As  she  bends  over  her,  a  smile  lights  up  the  sick  face, 
and  the  weak  voice  says :  "  I  knew  you  were  coming.  I  watch  for 
your  shadow  on  the  wall."  It  is  the  nurse  who  is  watched  for,  and 
she  gives  the  last  words  of  comfort.  She  is  the  only  friend  the 
dying  woman  has.     What  charity  can  be  greater  than  this  ? 


THE   TRAINED    NURSE. 

THE   CARK   OF   THE    SICK    POOR   IN   THEIR   HOMES. 
BV    SOPHIA    K.  PALMER,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

From  practical  experience  I  have  little  knowledge  of  the  care  of 
the  sick  poor  in  their  homes ;  for,  although  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  profession  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  my  work 
has  been  confined  to  the  more  conventional  branches  of  private  and 
hospital  nursing.  I  prop)ose  to  deal  only  in  a  general  way  with  this 
subject. 

The  objects  and  methods  of  district  nursing  have  been  presented 
to  this  convention  at  the  meetings  held  the  two  preceding  years. 
In  Chicago,  two  years  ago,  Miss  Houghs  and  Mrs.  Craven,  of  Lon- 
don,   contributed    two  interesting  papers  on  the  system  of  district 
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nursing  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England.  Miss  Somerville, 
one  of  the  district  nurses  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  before  the  Nursing 
Section,  in  which  the  work  of  that  city  was  described  in  . 
ceedingly  realistic  manner. 

Last  year,  at  the  meeting  in  NashviUe,  the  subject  was  again 
presented  to  you  in  a  paper  written  by  Miss  Brent,  of  Brooklyn;  and 
Miss  Lathrop,  of  Hull  House,  told  you  something  of  the  work  i 
Chicago. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  lead  in  this  movement ;  but  in 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  district  nurse  is  a  recog- 
nized factor.  There  are  other  ways,  liowever,  aside  from  the  organ- 
ized district  nursing  associations,  in  which  nurses  are  employed 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes.  Many  Protestant 
churches  of  different  denominations  employ  trained  nurses  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  poor  of  their  parishes.  The  Methodist  Church  i 
training  its  deaconesses  for  this  work. 

Charitably  inclined  individuals  often  make  a  trained  nurse  their 
agent  in  relieving  not  only  the  physical  suffering,  but  the  poverty  of 
certain  poor  people  in  whom  they  are  interested ;  or  a  nurse  is  pro- 
vided for  a  dispensary  or  for  the  outdoor  service  of  a  hospital- 
New  York  presents  the  greatest  variety  of  methods  by  which  the 
sick  poor  are  being  cared  for  in  their  homes.  It  has  no  separate 
district  nursing  association ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
City  Missionary  Society,  ten  trained  nurses  are  employed,  working 
in  the  poor  districts  below  14th  Street.  These  nurses  are  paid 
I40  and  (145  per  month,  and  are  required  to  live  at  the  Home  for 
Christian  Workers,  where  for  $5  per  week  they  are  provided  with 
very  comfortable  rooms  and  board.  These  nurses  work  on  practi- 
cally the  same  lines  as  the  regular  district  nurses,  following  the  idea 
of  instruction  and  using  every  precaution  against  pauperizing. 
They  care  principally  for  that  class  of  patients  not  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals, largely  chronic  and  crippled. 

St.  John's  Guild  ■ —  which  is  non-sectarian  —  employs  four 
trained  nurses,  who  have  no  regular  district,  but  respond  to  calls 
made  to  the  Guild  office  in  any  .section  of  the  city.  The  work  of  the 
Guild  nurses  is  principally  among  children.  These  nurses  are  paid 
|6o  per  month,  and  board  themselves.  The  Ethical  Culture  Society 
employs  a  number  of  nurses,  who  work  in  connection  with  certain 
dispensaries. 


On  the  Fjist  Side  —  Avenue  A  in  the  neighborhood  of  Szd  Street 
-is  a  society  organized  for  teaching  purposes,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The  people  in  the  neighborhood 
are  self-supporting,  unless  misfortune  overtakes  them,  and  pay  3 
nominal  price  for  the  instruction  given.  A  kindergarten  is  one 
feature,  classes  of  various  kinds  for  larger  girls  and  boys  another; 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  elevate  these  people  through  social  inter- 
course. Part  of  a  house  is  rented  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  are  raised  by  a  girls'  club,  in  connection  with 
the  church  already  mentioned.  In  connection  with  this  society, 
renting  rooms  in  the  same  building,  but  quite  distinct  from  them 
financially,  are  two  trained  nurses.  These  women  lake  work  at  the 
regular  rates  —  from  {21  to  $25  per  week  —  when  such  cases  offer; 
but  the  time  unemployed  in  this  way  is  devoted  to  the  sick  poor  in 
the  neighborhood,  at  a  charge  of  ten  cents  a  visit.  This  settlement, 
as  it  is  called,  aims  to  give  no  gratuitous  service,  as  the  community 
is  not  in  a  pauper  di.strict.  This  method  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
district  nursing,  although  it  follows  the  line  of  instructive  work. 

Another  scheme  has  been  attempted  by  the  Nurses'  Club  of  New 
York,  numbering  about  sinty  members.  A  year  ago  last  winter  3 
volunteer  corps  was  started,  by  which  fifteen  of  these  nurses  agreed 
to  give  unemployed  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes, 
the  calls  coming  to  them  through  one  of  the  Episcopal  dispensaries. 

Much  good  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  plan  was  considered  a 
success :  but,  for  the  lack  of  proper  organization,  the  idea  was  not 
carried  nut  during  the  last  winter,  although  another  year  the  organi- 
zation will  probably  be  perfected,  and  the  work  carried  on  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

New  York  has  the  first  nursing  settlement.  Miss  Wald,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  Hospital  Training  School,  is  the  pioneer  in 
this  movement.  These  nurses  live  in  a  tenement  house  in  the  Tenth 
Ward,  surrounded  by  the  very  poorest  class  of  foreigners  in  New 
York.  Tenements  are  miserably  overcrowded,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  of  the  worst,  school  facilities  are  deficient,  and  the  English 
language  is  rarely  heard,  the  masses  of  the  people  being  Russian 
Jews  of  the  lowest  type. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  methods  by  which  nurses 
are  working  in  other  cities  can  be  included  in  some  one  of  the 
systems  mentioned. 
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'I'he  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of  Philadelphia  endeavors  to 
reach  all  classes  by  sending  nurses  to  families  in  well-to-do  circum- 
stances, who  pay  from  twenty-five  cents  to  Ji  a  visit.  This  brings 
skilled  nursing  within  the  reach  of  the  majority,  who  are  really  the 
sufferers  ;  for,  while  above  the  reach  of  charity,  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  high  prices  necessary  for  the  exclusive  services  of  a  trained 


Ostensibly,  nurses  are  sent  among  the  sick  poor  to  relieve  physi- 
cal suffering;  but  a  much  wider  range  of  work  is  being  accomplished. 
These  women,  specially  selected,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  techniqinj 
of  nursing,  intelligent  and  cultivated,  possessed  with  the  true  human- 
itarian spirit,  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  the  ignorant, 
poor,  and  helpless  and  the  intelUgeni,  rich,  and  influential. 

Already  in  many  places,  through  the  influence  of  these  nurses, 
improved  sanitary  conditions  are  brought  about  in  tenement  houses, 
school  facihties  are  improved  in  overcrowded  districts,  houses  of 
prostitution  have  been  abolished,  children  are  sent  lo  country 
homes,  patients  requiring  hospital  treatment  have  the  way  made 
easy  for  them  to  obtain  this  much  needed  care,  food  is  provided  for 
the  starving,  clothing  and  fuel  reach  those  too  proud  or  too  igno- 
rant to  ask,  and  an  immense  amount  of  relief  is  given  to  suffering 
humanity  that  cannot  be  included  under  the  head  of  nursing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  influence  of  such  women  in  (he  homes  of  these 
people. 

Formerly  the  masses  of  women  presenting  themselves  for  training 
in  our  schools  were  drawn  largely  from  the  class  of  bread-winners. 
No  amount  of  money,  however,  could  compensate  the  service  that 
trained  nurses  are  called  upon  to  perform  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
very  poor.  There  must  be  that  spirit  of  kindliness  and  charity  that 
finds  its  greatest  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
relief  of  human  misery.  That  spirit  exists  in  women  of  all  classes ; 
rtnd  many  women  of  leisure,  with  the  desire  to  use  their  money  and 
influence  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  great  work  of  philanthropj-, 
are  applying  for  admission  to  some  of  our  schools.  These  women 
are  submitting  to  the  two  or  three  years  of  hard  physical  labor,  re- 
volting sights,  and  rigid  discipline  of  hospital  training,  that  they  may 
acquire  that  technical  skill  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  make  the  trained  nurse  so  valuable  an  agent  in  solving  one 
of  the  greatest  social  problems  of  the  day. 


Jy 


TRAINING   SCHOOLS    FOR   MITRSES 

Trained  nurses,  as  a  class,  are  practical  workerti,  absorbed  in  ihe 
overwhelming  duties  of  the  day,  and  give  little  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  future  possibilities ;  but,  to  those  of  us  who  ace  looking  far 
into  the  future  of  our  profession,  this  universal  recognition  of  the 
trained  nurse  as  a  necessary  coadjutor  in  this  special  branch  of 
philanthropy  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  would  appear  to  the  casual 
observer.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  profession  has  developed, 
the  breaking  down  of  those  invisible  barriers  of  social  ostracism  that 
we  older  women  in  the  work  have  felt  so  strongly,  would  seem  to 
justify  us  in  believing  that  the  past  and  present  are,  in  reality,  only 
the  beginning  of  a  great  and  influential  future. 

In  the  work  of  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes  so  many 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  end  must  be  deplored,  if 
from  an  econoniic  standpoint.  I  believe  we  shall  have  eventually 
one  great  non-sectarian,  co-operative  organization  in  each  of  our 
large  cities,  all  denominations  working  together  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  poor. 

Along  the  same  lines  as  we  have  shown,  but  on  a  much  broader 
scale,  the  trained  nurse  of  the  future  will  occupy  an  important  place 
in  this  scheme.  Still  acting  as  a  medium  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  (the  word  ■'  rich"  used  in  its  broadest  sense  of  knowledge  and 
power  as  well  as  money)  she  will  bring  to  the  former  a  greater 
knowledge  of  tlie  unfitness  for  citizenship  of  great  masses  of  the 
foreigners  who  are  flocking  into  our  country.  The  influence  em- 
bodied in  such  a  society  might  so  impress  our  legislators  with  the 
necessity  for  action  that  restricting  laws,  so  long  talked  of,  would  be 
enacted,  and  the  pauper  element  of  the  old  world  could  no  longer 
pour  into  our  cities  to  become  objects  of  charity. 

As  she  goes  into  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  the  nurse  has 
peculiar  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  misery  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  sweating  system.  Here,  again,  a  co-operative 
society  would  have  great  power,  and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes  as  it  would  possess  through  its  nurses, 
with  the  incentive  that  comes  from  interest  in  personal  cases,  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  would  reach  a  more  equitable  basis. 
One  other  horrible  evil  —  the  rear  tenement  —  the  trained  nurse  will 
help  to  expunge.  The  terrible  mortality,  already  recognized,  but  for 
years  allowed  to  exist,  in  rooms  where  sunlight  and  fresh  air  never 
enter,  will  at  last,  through  her  influence,  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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Tenement- ho  use  owners  and  agents,  knowing  the  daily  intelligent 
supervision  that  is  being  exercised  by  the  nurse,  respecting  the 
power  she  represents,  will  not  dare  build  or  maintaia  bu 
slaughter-houses  under  the  guise  of  homes. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  we  expect  too  much  of  the  women  of 
our  profession  in  the  future.  We  doubt  ii  Florence  Nightingale 
herself  had  any  conception  of  the  result,  when  she  began  the  work 
of  inducing  a  better  class  of  women  to  undertake  the  nursing  of 
hospital  patients,  under  systematic  instruction.  In  her  professional 
relations  the  nurse  will  always  be  subordinate ;  but  her  influence 
be  far-reaching,  and  her  reward  will  be  chiefly  in  the  feeling  of 
.satisfaction  that  comes  "from  labors  well  performed  and  days  v 
spent." 


NURSES    IN    ■•SETTLEMENT"    WORK. 


Everybody  seems  stirred  by  the  social  conditions  that  have  given 
rise  to  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  the  College  and  University  Settle- 
ments in  New  York,  and  other  settlements  in  other  cities ;  and  the 
hope  is  that  these  may  be  the  means  of  showing  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding  of  opposing  classes.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
her  usefulness,  the  nurse's  claim  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  she  works  comes  directly  from  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  in  their  homes.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
two  nurses,  who  Uve  in  a  tenement  house  in  the  congested  East  End 
of  New  York,  that  this  way  of  becoming  part  of  the  neighborhood 
has  been  successful. 

Two  years  ago  another  nurse  —  Miss  Brewster  - —  and  myself  c; 
to  the  College  Settlement  to  start  our  plan  of  work.  One  of  us  had 
had  a  previous  e.\perience  of  the  neighborhood  as  an  "  outside 
worker  "  ;  that  is,  coming  from  up-town  to  instruct  a  class  of  women. 
The  Board  of  Health  allowed  us  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  badge 
which  read,  "Visiting  Nurses  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Health."  The  advantage  of  this  is  evident.  Moral  suasion  failing, 
it  insured  many  times  the  cleaning  of  vaults,  halls,  and  yards.     We 


went  at  first  lo  learn  officially  the  condition  of  tlie  interior  of  the 
tenements;  but  in  this  neighborhood,  the  poorest  and  most  crowded 
in  the  world,  we  soon  found  tremendous  material  for  nursing,  for 
sending  to  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools,  country  homes,  and  so 
forth,  and  followed  up  each  want  with  all  the  energy  we  possessed. 
All  the  philanthropic  organizations,  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
well-meaning  individuals  at  a  distance  were  ready  to  place  their  aid 
within  easy  reach  of  the  people  we  encountered. 

After  a  few  months  we  established  ourselves  as  residents  in  a 
tenement  house  in  the  centre  of  our  most  active  work,  and  there 
more  fully  carried  out  our  ideas  of  being  "  of  the  neighborhood." 
Our  calls  for  nursing  have  come  mainly  from  some  near  neighbor  of 
the  person  needing  it  or  from  the  physician.  Some  have  come 
from  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools;  but  each  case  has  been 
served  according  to  the  special  needs  of  that  particular  case,  whether 
it  required  the  usual  carrying  out  of  the  doctor's  orders,  or,  where 
none  was  in  attendance,  procuring  one,  or  perhaps  sending  the  ap- 
plicant to  a  hospital  or  a  clinic.  We  have  aimed  not  to  be  con- 
sidered almoners  or  agents  of  a  society,  but  yet  have  found  It  neces- 
sary frequently  to  give  or  procure  assistance. 

The  actual  nursing  in  the  tenements,  the  lending  of  sick-room 
utensils  and  bedding,  and  the  making  of  delicacies  and  carrying  of 
flowers  have  not  been  different  from  ihe  usual  methods  of  dbtrict 
nursing. 

fiy  a  judicious  loan  of  money  we  have  helped  in  the  bridging 
over  of  tight  places,  and  usually  received  the  money  again.  We 
have  tried  W  leach  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  have  taken 
charge  of  many  a  small  sum  of  money  until  the  bank-book  has  been 
started.  We  have  tried  not  to  appear  ''  professionally  good "  or 
"professionally  neighborly,"  but  have  taken  many  lessons  to  heart 
from  our  neighbors  of  personal  service  and  comprehension  of  the 
limited  resources  of  the  poor. 

When  the  hard  winter  of  1893-94  was  upon  us,  we  took  part  in 
the  plans  for  giving  employment,  and  started  an  undertaking  which 
we  have  continued  ever  since.  With  money  given  for  the  purpose 
by  the  women  of  the  Rhical  Society,  we  undertook  to  make  the  most 
unskilled  women  serviceable  by  giving  them,  when  they  needed  it, 
employment  as  charwomen  in  the  homes  of  our  sick,  where  there 
was  no  one  to  do  the  cleaning.     Alnnost  hopelessly  ignorant,  it  was 
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not  the  simplest  matter  lo  suggest  even  an  intelligent  way  to  scrub. 
But  some  of  these  women  have  graduated  from  our  hands  into 
fairly  competent  workers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  ihe  mutual  value  and  gains  of  such 
experiments  as  ours.  We  feel  the  privilege  and  educational  value 
ourselves.  We  must  recognize  also  that  their  hearty  and  generous 
acceptance  of  us  as  neighbors,  and  their  frequent  appeals  to  our  dif- 
ferent experience  for  advice,  and  their  desire  to  talk  things  over 
from  their  individual  labor  problems  to  securing  a  lot  in  which  the 
boys  can  play  base  ball,  are  but  expressions  of  their  neighborliness 
to  us. 

We  are  about  to  move  from  the  tenement  into  a  house  near  it,  that 
an  opening  may  be  made  for  other  nurses  to  share  the  privileges  of 
living  among  the  people.  The  house  is  given  to  us  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  a  nurses'  settlement ;  and  we  hope  zealous  women,  who 
have  added  Ihe  nurses'  training  to  their  other  preparations  for  use- 
fulness, will  realize  the  privilege  of  joining  our  family. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  as  follows  :  One  room  is  to  be  reserved 
for  a  dispensary  for  small  nursing  cases,  such  as  come  to  us  in  great 
numbers  to  be  treated.  A  physician  comes  at  regular  periods  for 
such  special  cases  as  do  not  require  treatment  in  the  large  regular 
dispensaries.  Classes  in  nursing,  making  of  poultices,  care  of  bed 
patients,  elementary  first  aid  to  the  injured,  household  hygiene,  and 
care  of  children,  will  be  held  for  the  mothers  and  the  girls  and  boys 
of  the  tenements. 

Our  yard,  the  largest  play-ground  on  the  East  Side,  is  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  children,  convalescents  and  the  crippled  to  be  favored. 
In  it  will  be  a  sand  pile,  hammocks,  swings,  and  a  music-box  or  organ 
that  can  play  the  songs  the  children  of  the  tenements  love,  and  to 
which  they  dance  so  beautifully. 

There  will  be  an  extra  bath-room  for  regular  and  emergency  uses, 
particularly  needed  in  the  preparation  of  many  we  are  fond  of 
sending  into  the  country  in  the  summer. 

The  residence  part  of  the  house  is  to  be  comfortable,  and  supplied 
with  good  pictures,  books,  and  music,  and  whatever  educational  aids 
a  home  that  aims  to  be  a  social  centre  has  in  any  locality. 

We  shall  consider  the  family  most  valuable  when  its  members  do 
not  exceed  six.  and  when  the  nurses  represent  different  schools  of 
training.     The  esprit  de  corps  should  be  so  pronounced  that  all  may 


The  almshouse  hospitals  on  Blackwell's  Island  consist  principally 
of  a  number  of  one-storied  wooden  pavilions,  in  which  are  several 
hundreds  of  chronic  and  incurable  patients,  many  of  them  suffering 
from  the  infirmities  of  old  age  alone. 

Into  this  unattractive  lield  of  nursing  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Correction  of  New  York  City  decided  in  1891  to 
plunge  the  City  Training  School,  and  to  make  it  responsible  for  the 
care  and  nursing  of  the  patients  in  the  almshouse  hospitals. 

The  nursing  at  this  time  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  complaints 
were  loud  and  frequent  from  the  visiting  physicians  and  members  of 
(he  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  it  was  imperative  that  some 
change  be  made.  The  management  of  the  nursing  was  of  the  old- 
lime  order;  and,  as  a  consequence,  old-time  results  followed.  The 
warden  of  the  almshouse  proper  wa.>i  also  warden  of  the  hospitals, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  nursing  managemenl.  He  engaged 
the  nurses,  and  they  were  responsible  to  him  in  conduct  and  disci- 
pline. Knowing  nothing  practically  about  nursing,  he  placed  them 
in  the  wards  to  work  under  the  young  internes ;  and,  so  long  as  no 
complaint  was  made  by  them,  the  nurses  were  considered  satisfac- 
tory. When  a  difTerence  of  opinion  arose  between  doctor  and  nurse, 
it  often  happened  that  the  warden  decided  that  the  doctor  was  unjust 
and  unreasonable ;  and  the  nurse  stayed.  The  nurses  received  the 
small  salary  of  $12  per  month. 

It  was  thought  by  the  commissioners  that  the  school,  alreadv  rt^- 
sponsible  for  the  nursing  of  four  hospitals, —  two  in  the  city  and  Iwo 
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on  the  island, —  might  be  increased,  and  made  to  extend  its  field  of 
labor  to  cover  the  nursing  of  these  additional  hospitals. 

On  visiting  the  wards  of  the  almshouse  hospitals  after  I  had  been 
placed  in  charge,  I  found:  first,  that  the  nursing  there  had  no  educa- 
tive value,  and  was  unsuitable  for  training  purposes  ;  and,  second, 
that  the  old  and  infirm  inmates  required  a  more  permanent  svstem 
(if  nursing  than  the  training-school  system  could  give.  Besides,  the 
school  had  already  as  many  hospitals  and  services  as  could  be  prop- 
erly attended  to  without  changing  the  nurses  too  frequently. 

Finding  it  thus  undesirable  to  introduce  the  nurses  of  the  Train- 
ing School  into  the  hospitals,  I  suggested  and  put  in  force  the  fol- 
lowing plan. 

A  supervising  nurse,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  was  appointed,  and 
placed  in  immediate  charge.  She  was  expected  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  nurses,  and  to  look  after  their  dietary,  bedroom  accom- 
modation, and  general  welfare.  She  was  also  made  responsible  for 
the  matron's  duties  in  the  matter  of  hospital  supplies  of  bedding  and 
clothing.  The  salaries  of  the  nurses  were  raised,  and  placed  on  a 
graded  basis.  An  entrance  examination  was  established  to  exclude 
all  applicants  who  might  not  possess  a  common-school  education, 
and  satisfactory  testimonials  of  health  and  character  were  insisted 
upon.  A  probationary  period  of  three  months  was  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  and  training  applicants  before  they  could  be  per- 
manently appointed,  and  receive  the  higher  salary. 

By  this  system  of  selection  and  training  we  gradually  weeded  out 
the  undesirable  element,  and  got  good  and  reliable  nurses.  We 
found  there  were  many  women  seeking  employment  as  nurses  who 
were  either  too  old  to  enter  upon  a  training-school  course  or  who 
were  not  .sufficiently  bright  and  active  for  nursing  in  acute  hospitals, 
but  whose  steady,  faithful,  quiet  ways  made  them  very  valuable  as 
nurses  for  the  almshouse  patients.  Our  plan  was  to  alternate  six 
months' day  nursing  with  three  months  of  night  nursing;  and,  in  order 
to  give  the  regular  fortnightly  day  "  off  duty  "  punctually,  we  had 
two  nurses  constantly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
nurses  whose  day  was  due.  We  improved  the  dietary,  and  looked 
after  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  nurses  in  every  possible  way. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  having  got  the  system  into  fair  working 
order,  and  where  it  could  stand  alone,  the  school  severed  its  connec- 
tion with  this  branch  of  its  work :  and  the  supervising  irurse  was  left 
in  supreme  control. 
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With  this  one  year's  experiment  in  the  management  of  almshouse 
hospital  nursing,  I  am  convinced  that  this  branch  of  nursing  need 
not  be  considered  the  bugbear  it  is,  and  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
a  satisfactory  and  efficient  system.  The  first  point  to  observe  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  training-school  management,  which  is 
to  make  the  nursing  of  the  hospital  a  department  in  itself,  with  a 
duly  qualified  head  over  it.  Let  this  head  be  a  woman  and  a  trained 
nurse,  and  make  her  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  nursing 
staff.  Give  her  due  authority  in  the  selection,  management,  and 
training  of  her  nurses.  Let  there  be  a  graded  salary  system,  of  a 
sufficiently  high  level  to  induce  a  respectable  and  efficient  class  of 
women  to  apply, —  if  possible,  high  enough  at  its  highest  grade  to 
secure  graduate  trained  nurses.  Give  the  nurses  a  home  detached 
from  the  hospital  wards,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  home  life  when  off  duty. 

I  am  sure  that  many  women  of  ability  and  education  would  be 
found,  under  these  .conditions,  willing  to  be  trained  in  this  branch  of 
nursing ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  graduate  nurses,  tired  of  the 
excitement  and  uncertainties  of  private  duty,  would  gladly  enter  upon 
this  quiet  and  uneventful  mode  of  living  and  nursing.  In  either 
case  the  system,  if  properly  managed,  would  be  effective  in  provid- 
ing for  almshouse  patients  the  thoroughly  reliable  and  faithful 
woman  as  nurse  whom  they  so  peculiarly  need  and  should  have. 


A   FLOATING   HOSPITAL. 

SPECIAL   RELIEF   TO   SICK    CHILDREN    IN    CONNECTION   WITH 

ST.   JOHN'S   GUILD. 

BY    MARIA    S.    ROBINSON,    NEW    YORK. 

In  the  year  1866  the  work  began  with  the  Floating  Hospital. 
Many  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  since  this  unique  charity  was  started.  Next  month  we 
begin  our  twenty-ninth  year,  and  every  day  the  Floating  Hospital 
will  take  its  load  of  helpless  little  ones  out  from  the  heat  and  noise 
of  the  city  into  the  restful  pure  air  of  the  sea. 
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If  you  please,  lake  a  trip  with  us.  You  must  be  at  the  dock  byl 
eight  o'clock  if  you  are  to  see  the  people  come  on  board.  There  th^fl 
huge  boat,  fitted  up  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  hos^l 
pital,  stands,  like  a  great  cradle,  ready  to  bear  the  .sick  children  otM 
the  poor  out  into  the  pure,  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  bay  or  toM 
convey  them  with  loving  care  to  the  Seaside  Hospital  at  the  foot  e 
Staten  Island,  about  three  hours'  distance  from  the  city. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  women  begin  to  come  on  board.  Each  has  ail 
baby,  and  most  of  them  have  from  one  to  six  little  children  clinging'l 
to  their  skirts  ;  for,  in  cases  where  the  mother  cannot  leave  an 
in  care  of  her  flock,  all  are  taken  together,  and  God  knows  they  all'l 
need  it. 

Before  entering  the  boat,  every  child  is  examined  by  the  attending" 
physician,  to  see  that  no  contagious  disease  is  carried  on  board  ; 
and  the  Board  of  Health  inspector  confirms  the  doctor's  examination 
before  they  are  allowed  to  pass.  It  is  very  quickly  done,  but  none 
are  missed. 

Once  on  board,  the  very  sickest  ones  are  passed  on  by  the  head 
nurse  to  the  wards  on  either  side  the  deck,  while  those  needing  sim- 
ply the  good  air  are  directed  to  the  upper  deck.  The  willing  hands 
of  the  deck  men  help  the  tiny  feet  to  mount,  and  mother  carries  the 
sick  baby. 

The  upper  deck  is  one  huge  veranda,  open  on  all  sides.  The  wind 
blows  freely  over  the  floor  swarming  with  women  and  children,  walk- 
ing, standing,  or  sitting  on  the  benches  as  they  please, 

.M!  day  long  the  doctors  and  nurses  are  busy  caring  for  the  babies 
or  teaching  the  mothers,  for  our  work  is  educational.  The  feeding 
begins  about  lo  a.m.,  that  those  going  to  the  Seaside  Hospital  may 
be  sent  over  comfortably.  In  the  deck  below  neat  tables  are  spread 
to  accommodate  three  or  four  hundred.  This  is  frequently  filled 
four  times  during  the  trip.  The  utmost  neatness  and  order  are  here 
insisted  upon  as  an  example,  and  many  of  the  women  are  helped  by 
it  to  better  things  at  home.  The  girls  have  to  work  very  hard,  but 
they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and,  I  think,  enjoy  it  very 
much ;  and,  certainly,  they  form  a  strong  factor  in  the  educational 

Meantime  the  beth-room  has  been  the  scene  of  much  happy  ex- 
citement. The  girls  are  bathed  first.  All  the  older  ones,  unless  the 
doctor  prohibits  it,  are  put  under  an  individual  spray  bath. 
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The  nurse  goes  from  one  to  another  with  ready  word  of  cuinmen- 
dation  or  help ;  and,  with  quick  eyn  to  see  all  that  is  going  on,  she 
has  many  opportunities  to  impart  lessons  in  cleanliness,  purity,  and 
right  living.  The  bath  in  many  cases  works  suth  a  transfonnation 
in  the  children  that  one  would  hardly  know  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
grotesque  costuming  Into  which  they  step;  for  here  and  there  you 
recognize  a  child  by  the  clothes  you  remember.  Indeed,  the  change 
in  alt  at  the  close  of  the  day's  trip  is  marvellous.  Most  of  the  fret-  ' 
ful  peevishness  is  gone.  The  pain  and  exhaustion  have  yielded 
without  a  drug  to  the  fresh  air  and  proper  food. 

At  about  noon  we  rest  at  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  Seaside  > 
Hospital.  Boats  are  lowered,  and  the  little  sick  ones  are  handed 
down  by  the  men  as  tenderly  as  if  each  owned  the  babies,  and  car- 
ried on  shore.  The  mothers  are  weary,  but  much  happier  than  they 
have  been  for  many  a  day;  for  the  fresh  air,  food,  and  kindly 
thoughtful ness  have  given  them  hope  that  baby  may  yet  live. 

The  hospital  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  has  a 
background  of  pure  country.  Here  the  swish  of  the  surf  drowns  the 
cries  of  the  sick  babies  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  singing 
boughs  of  the  huge  trees  lull  them  to  sleep.  Here  tired  out  mothers 
find  rest  and  refreshment  while  infant  life  is  saved.  Here  we  have 
doctors  and  trained  nurses,  and  everything  needed  for  the  sick  chil- 
dren. Here  without  a  cent  the  mother  may  keep  her  ailing  child  or 
children  as  long  as  they  need  the  care  ;  and,  best  of  all,  they  are 
taught  the  laws  of  health,  and  sent  home  better  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  little  ones. 

Three  years  ago  the  trustees  decided  to  open  a  hospital  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  entirely  free,  and  thus  to  continue  its  help 
throughout  the  year.  On  6ist  Streel,  at  Nos.  155  and  157,  we  have 
now  a  comfortable  hospital  that  will  accommodate  fifty  children,  and 
it  is  generally  full,  thus  proving  the  need  and  its  efficiency. 

The  last  work  started  by  St.  John's  Guild,  in  1893  is,  I  think,  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  beneficent  results, — that  of  relief  to  sick 
children  in  their  homes.  Heretofore  St.  John's  Guild  stood  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  summer  workers,  but  efforts  were  confined  lo  the  few 
summer  months  when  the  need  is  great.  Hut  the  work  did  iiot  reach 
the  need  of  the  poor  children  which  is  covered  in  the  house  to  house 
visitation  and  hand  to  hand  help  which  the  trained  nurse  is  able  to 
give  in  the  homes  of  sick  children.     Calls  came  in  very  rapidly  from 
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doctors,  dispensaries,  day  nurseries,  schools,  charity  organizat 
societies,  private  individuals,  and  from  the  people  themselves. 
rapidly  did  the  work  grow  in  favor  that  after  eight  months  it  was 
longer  possible  for  one  nurse  to  attend  to  the  calls,  and  a  second 
nurse  was  engaged.  Since  then  the  work  has  twice  demanded  divi- 
sion of  labor,  and  now  we  have  four  nurses. 

The  nurse  is  responsible  for  everything  in  her  territory.  She  first 
answers  the  call ;  and,  if  a  doctor  is  needed,  she  sends  one,  either 
paying  him,  or,  as  is  usually  possible,  she  sends  one  of  the  m; 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Guild.  The  doctor's 
orders  must  be  carried  out  perfectly.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  do 
this  ourselves,  but  the  very  end  for  which  we  are  working  would  be 
frustrated  if  we  did  it.  Of  course,  emergencies  come  op  constantly 
in  the  care  of  our  sick  children  that  the  trained  hand  must  do  ;  but 
the  genera!  nursing,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  teach  the  mother,  and 
see  that  she  does  it,  going  day  by  day,  if  netessary,  and  always  fur- 
nishing medicines,  nourishment,  or  clothes, —  in  fact,  any  and  every 
thing  the  sick  child  needs. 

Often  it  is  necessary  for  weeks  to  give  proper  food  and  fuel,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  the  mother  and  all  the  other  children  must  be  fed;  for 
while  the  mother  cares  for  the  sick  child  the  entire  income  of  the 
home  may  cease.  The  nurse  has  what  money  she  needs,  and  to  her 
judgment  is  left  the  decision  as  to  how  much  shall  be  done.  St, 
John's  Guild  has  thought  best  to  throw  no  restrictions  about  the 
nurse.  She  is  sent  out  to  do  all  the  good  she  can,  and  she  simply  re- 
ports what  she  has  done.  The  opportunities  for  helpfulness  are  un- 
bounded, and  I  find  the  mothers  and  children  eager  to  learn ;  and 
long  after  my  efforts  have  ceased  in  the  homes,  because  of  returned 
health  or  sometimes  from  death,  I  find,  when  I  meet  the  old  cases, 
that  not  a  few  are  belter  for  the  lessons  we  have  tried  earnestly  to 
teach. 

The  work  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  character.  We  care  for  any 
sick  child,  asking  no  questions.  With  us  Jew  or  Gentile,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  it  is  all  the  same.  If  the  child  is  sick,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  restore  it  to  health  and  happiness,  either  in  our  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  or  through  the  special  ministrations  of  the  visiting 
nurse  in  the  home.  Our  visiting  nurse  really  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  all  the  branches  of  the  Guild's  work. 
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DISTRICT   NURSING   IN    LONDON. 

BY    DIANA   C.    KIMBER,    NEW    YORK   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

district  nursing  in  England  started  in  Liverpool.     In  1859  one 

ined  nurse  was  employed  to  work  in  a  single  district ;  and  so  suc- 

ssful  was  this  first  attempt  to  nurse  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 

imes  that  in  less  than  four  years  the  whole  of  Liverpool  was  di- 

ded  into  eighteen  districts,  each   supplied  with  a  trained  nurse. 

his  gave  the  impetus  to  like  work  in  London  and  other  cities, 

)wns,  and  villages. 

But  the  work  done  was  not  always  of  a  high  order,  as  is  proved 
rom  the  fact  that  in  1874  the  Metropolitan  and  National  Nursery 
Association  was  founded,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  whole  standing 
of  district  nursing  to  a  higher  level.  The  two  cardinal  principles 
of  this  Association  were :  first,  that  the  nurses  employed  should 
live  together  in  small,  central  homes,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  a  trained  district  superintendent;  and,  second,  that  the 
nurses  should  be  women  of  education,  refinement,  and  gentle  breed- 
ing. 

In  thirteen  years  nine  such  homes  had  been  established  in  Lon- 
don, and  some  in  country  towns.  In  1887  Queen  Victoria  devoted 
the  balance  of  her  Jubilee  offering  from  the  women  of  England  —  a 
balance  amounting  to  ;^7 0,000  —  to  founding  an  institute  for  nurs- 
ing the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes.  And  this  institute,  known 
as  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses,  has  sought  by 
affiliation  to  gather  into  one  grand  system  all  the  previously  exist- 
ing forms  of  district  nursing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1892  there 
were  fifty-two  affiliated  associations  in  England,  thirty-six  in  Scot- 
land, six  in  Ireland,  and  seven  in  Wales. 

In  London  the  whole  city  is  mapped  out  into  districts,  each  dis- 
trict having  its  own  home,  superintendent,  and  corps  of  nurses. 
Miss  Hughes,  superintendent  of  the  Central  Training  Home  in  Lon- 
don, told  me  that  these  districts  dovetail  so  accurately  that  there  is 
now  no  part  of  London  beyond  the  reach  of  the  trained  district 
nurse. 

To  quote  from  their  plan  of  work,  "The  superintendent  of  the 
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course  in  this  special  branch  of  nursing,  I  believe  it  would  prove,  if 
conducted  on  the  right  principles,  to  be  the  best  scheme  that  could 
be  devised  for  promoting  the  advance  of  district  nursing  in  this 
country. 


CHILDREN    IN    HOSPITALS. 

BY  Miss  L.  W.  (,>UINTARD,  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  helpful  influence  of  hospitals  is  so  evident  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  discussing.  We  who  stand  so  close  to  the  hospital  see 
evidence  of  its  great  power,  especially  in  the  children's  wards.  The 
children  that  we  receive  are  usually  those  that  come  from  vile  sur- 
roundings ;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  they  respond  to  kind 
words  and  treatment.  How  much  can  be  done  for  these  poor  little 
minds  is  often  overlooked,  but  the  nurses  are  so  busy  caring  for  the 
bodies  that  they  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  stunted 
minds.  Those,  however,  who  are  interested  in  child-saving  work  can 
aid  here.  No  one  knows  but  those  who  are  with  the  little  ones  the 
effect  of  teaching  upon  their  minds,  sick  and  stunted  as  they  are.  I 
have  seen  this  in  our  own  hospital,  and  have  seen  the  practical  results 
of  wise  instruction.  For  the  past  three  years  a  young  lady  in  New 
Haven,  a  trained  kindergarten  teacher,  has  come  to  us  daily  for  two 
hours.  She  has  given  to  each  little  patient  what  he  could  assimilate. 
Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  story,  cleverly  told,  bringing  the  child  in 
contact  with  things  he  never  heard  of  before.  The  ignorance  of  the 
children  is  dense.  They  know  absolutely  nothing  beyond  their  own 
slums.  The  story  told  takes  them  into  foreign  lands,  and  it  does 
much  for  them  in  this  way.  Then  they  make  picture-books  and 
scrap-books  for  the  children  that  come  to  the  New  Haven  Hospital. 
That  teaches  the  children  to  be  generous.  It  teaches  them  that 
there  is  some  one  besides  themselves  to  be  thought  of.  It  takes 
their  minds  from  their  broken  limbs,  and  the  tedious  convalescence 
is  made  attractive  by  this  object-teaching. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this  sort  of  work  for  children  in  a  hospital,  a 
woman  must  be  trained  for  it.  The  nurses,  as  I  say,  have  not  the 
time.     They  are  taking  care  of  the  sick  bodies.     While  by  example 
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we  may  teach  them  unseliishness,  gentleness,  and  cleanliness,  an  out- 
side person  coming  in  is  like  a  fresh  breeze  to  these  little  children. 
Though  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  refer  has  been  coming  so  long, 
she  is  never  old  to  them.  They  never  grow  weary  of  her,  but  they 
greet  her  just  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  I  think  this  could  be 
done  in  all  our  hospitals.  \Vc  have  children  in  the  hospital  for 
months  at  a  lime,  orthopiedic  cases  that  have  to  stay,  needing  con- 
stant surgical  nursing;  but  their  minds  lie  fallow,  while  we  care  for 
their  bodies.  I  ask  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  this  department. 
It  is  hardly  nursing,  but  it  is  closely  allied  to  it :  it  is  nursing  the 
mind  while  the  body  is  coming  back  to  health. 


A    PLEA    FOR   TRAINED    NURSES    FOR    ALMS- 
HOUSE   HOSPITALS, 


Guizot  asserts  that  the  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
tendencies.  In  the  evolution  of  society  from  barbarism  the  ad- 
vance has  been  marked  by  clearly  defined  tendencies ;  and  in  the 
era  of  to-day  the  humanitarian  impulse  stands  out  pre-eminently. 
Compare  the  custom  of  man  in  the  savage  state  ^  casting  out  the 
sick  and  aged  to  die  in  solitude  and  neglect  —  with  Ihe  high  en- 
deavor of  the  skilled  physician  and  the  trained  nurse,  with  the 
splendid  equipment  of  a  modern  hospital,  as  they  make  a  grim  fight 
with  death  for  a  human  life.  Between  these  extremes  stretches  a 
progressive  tendency  of  heart  and  brain,  gradually  developing  into 
the  glorious  attainments  of  modern  medical  science. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  death-rate  of  a  country  is  a  true 
gauge  of  its  civilization.  What  a  community  does  for  its  poor,  its 
helpless,  its  sick,  is  a  measure  o£  its  nobility  and  intelligence. 

War  is  a  horror  on  account  of  the  long  trail  of  death,  disaster, 
and  privation  ;  but  this  fact  is  true, —  that  the  great  wars  of  modern 
times  have  almost  invariably  proved  powerful  factors  in  advancing 
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the  scientific  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  This  is  notably 
true  of  the  Crimean  War.  Previous  to  that  time  there  was  the 
greatest  apathy  throughout  Europe  and  the  world  in  regard  to  hos- 
pitals and  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  But  the  horrors  which  followed 
the  terrible  war  of  the  Crimea  did  more  than  anything  else  in 
arousing  modern  Europe  to  revolutionize  hospital  methods.  The 
story  of  Florence  Nightingale  is  too  familiar  to  repeat ;  but  she  is 
an  illustration  of  the  dictum  of  Phillips  Brooks,  that  "  a  man's 
power  is  his  idea  multiplied  by  his  personal  influence."  Florence 
Nightingale,  with  her  corps  of  thirty  women  who  went  to  the  Cri- 
mea, brought  system  and  cleanliness  into  loathsome  hospital  bar- 
racks. The  devotion  of  this  noble  band  of  women  stirred  the 
loving  admiration  of  the  nation ;  and  the  hbtory  of  the  modern 
hospital  received  a  tremendous  impetus,  which  has  been  constantly 
increasing. 

The  Civil  War  of  the  United  States  in  turn  gave  an  enormous 
impetus  to  the  hospital  movement  in  this  country,  mainly  in  the 
large  cities  and  towns ;  and  great  impetus  was  given  to  improved 
surgery. 

Primarily,  hospitals  were  intended  solely  for  the  sick  poor;  but 
the  field  of  its  work  has  been  steadily  extended,  and  it  now  has  re- 
lations with  the  interests  of  every  class  of  the  community. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  such  that  practically  all  hospitals, 
even  our  small  cottage  hospitals,  engage  in  the  training  of  nurses, 
primarily  for  the  good  of  the  hospital  itself. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  movement  two  classes  of  nurses  only 
were  thought  of, —  nurses  for  hospital  patients,  mostly  in  large  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  nurses  for  private  nursing.  This  has  gradually 
broadened  until  now  we  find  not  only  nurses  in  training  for  the  hos- 
pital itself,  but  schools  for  the  development  of  matrons  of  hospitals, 
trained  women  for  superintendents  of  training  schools,  and  for  head 
nurses.  Every  training-school  superintendent  in  these  days  must 
have  two  or  three  assistants.  The  surgeon  now  demands  nurses 
for  the  operating-room,  a  place  from  which  they  were  previously 
excluded,  or,  if  allowed  to  be  present,  it  was  considered  an  indul- 
gence. Besides  trained  nurses  engaged  in  private  practice  in  large 
cities,  towns  and  even  villages  have  their  trained  nurses.  Most 
specialists  must  have  their  office  nurse.  The  development  of  dis- 
trict nursing  has  been  rapid ;  and  not  only  large  cities,  but  towns 
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r  having  different  names.     In  some  States  they  are  called 
;  in  Ohio,  infirmaries ;  Indiana,  asylums ;  and  North  Caro- 
nes.      Town  almshouses  are  not  usually  found  outside  of 
;land. 

xcellent  system  by  which  the  State  cares  for  the  insane 
/  affords  better  results  for  their  proper  and  humane  treat- 
in  the  county  almshouse  or  the  town  almshouse  having  an 
il  insane  patient.     What  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  in- 
lesson  for  the  almshouse.     But  is  it  not  evident  that  for 
;r  part  of  our  States,    before  the   introduction  of  trained 
to  almshouses  can  be  universally  established,  the  system  of 
r  the  pauper  sick  should  be  reorganized,  the  county  system 
I,  and  the  State  method  introduced  ?     No  better  illustration 
screpancy  in  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  insane  and  the 
pers  can  be  given  than  by  quoting  what  Miss  Dorothy  Dix 
s  ago  in  regard  to  New  Hampshire :  that  in  its  well-man- 
um  for  the  insane  at  Concord  it  stood  among  the  foremost 
lited  States.     But  she  added  that  the  method  by  which  the 
ick  were  gathered  and  mistreated  in  the  county  almshouses 
rable.     Something  is  radically  wrong  when  it  is  possible  to 
the  same  county,  practically  from  the  same  population  and 
)y  the  same  tax-payers,  two  institutions,  each  for  a  different 
•aupers,  one  the  insane,  the  other  the  sick  poor,  and  the 
ery  good,  the  other  very  bad.     Why  is  this  disparity  pos- 
s  it  not  simply  because  one  system  is  excellent  and  the 
idamentally  wrong  ?     Revolutionize  the  system,  and  then 
:sults  that  are  creditable.     Before  trained  nurses  can  be 
o  advantage,  the  pauper  sick  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
veil-constructed  hospitals,  suitably  managed,  just  as  is  done 
sane. 

Duses  have  three  classes  of  paupers, —  the  able-bodied  pau-  ' 

infirm  pauper,  and  the  sick  pauper.  Nothing  conduces  so 
an  almshouse  to  good  order,  good  hygiene,  and  good  moral-  ■ 

igis's  classification  of  these  three  divisions  by  grades  as  well  | 

:.  In  the  average  county  almshouse  it  too  often  happens 
able-bodied  pauper  spends  his  time  in  idleness,  supervised 
arden  and  other  paid  officers.  The  infirm  pauper  is  looked 
such  superficial  inspection  and  such  gratuitous  care  as  the 
.^  paupers  are  willing  to  render.  The  sick  paupers,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  limited  oversight  of  the  matron  or  the  kind  and  voluntary 
offices  o{  the  warden's  wife,  are  also  in  turn  left  for  other  paupers  t'> 
care  for.  Is  not  such  a  haphazard  way  of  caring  for  the  infirm  — 
much  more  the  sick —7  to  be  most  strongly  condemned?  The  cap- 
tious public  is  quick  and  keen  to  criticise  the  least  shortcoming  of 
a  trained  nurse  in  a  general  hospital ;  and  yt;t  there  exists  a  condition 
of  apathy,  well-nigh  universal,  in  the  interests  of  the  pauper  sick  in 
the  same  cities.  Why  does  the  present  ill-organized,  irrational 
method  arouse  in  the  public  no  just  appreciation  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement? The  same  ability  in  the  trained  nurse  that  carries  into 
the  wards  of  general  hospitals  cleanliness,  system,  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  execution,  kindness,  good  morals,  and  good  nursing,  could 
and  would,  under  proper  conditions,  make  its  influence  felt  in 
colonies  of  paupers. 

If  accurate  data  were  at  command,  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
accoinphshed  in  this  country  for  a  higher  grade  in  the  method  of 
caring  for  the  sick  would  show  that  comparatively  small  progress 
has  been  made  in  proportion  to  the  need.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
have  sufficient  example  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  systematic, 
trained  nursing  enhances  the  value  of  the  treatment  of  the  pauper 
sick.  I  might  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  care  of  the  chronic  and  pauper  sick  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  by  the  introduction  of  trained  nursing  into  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  formerly  known  as  the  Blockley  Almshouse. 
Or,  again,  to  the  improved  methods  used  for  the  chronic  and  infirm 
sick  in  the  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  under  the  able 
and  intelligent  supervision  of  Miss  Darche.  I  fancy,  however,  that 
neither  Miss  Smith  nor  Miss  Darche  is  willing  to  allow  her  insti- 
tution to  be  ranked  as  an  almshouse  hospital  at  the  present  time, 
though  it  might  practically  have  been  so  once. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  notable  example  of  the  im- 
provement rendered  to  the  pauper  sick  by  trained  nursing  is  in  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  repu- 
tation of  this  institution  was  unsavory  and  full  of  suspicion.  In- 
deed, enough  was  known  above  the  line  of  suspicion  to  deserve 
condemnation.  The  first  move  toward  a  better  condition  was  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  superintendent.  From  that  time  steady 
improvement  has  been  made:  and  1  am  sure,  from  the  trend  of  affairs 
shown  there,  it  has  not  enlai^e- 
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ment  and  an  iniprovement  of  its  medical  staff,  the  construction '  of 
new  and  modern  buildings  built  upon  designs  equal  to  good  general 
hospitals,  and  later  the  introduciion  of  a  training  school  for  mirscs. 
this  hospital,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  has  obtained  Ih^ 
highest  rank  of  any  strictly  almshouse  hospital  in  this  country.  The 
introduction  of  trained  nurses  has  been  also  followed  by  appli- 
cants of  a  different  and  higher  class  of  women  for  nurses ;  and, 
although  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  class  of  diseases  nurses 
in  this  hospital  do  not  have  the  opportunities  of  seeing  acute  dis- 
eases which  are  enjoyed  by  the  nurses  of  general  hospitals  in  large 
communities,  they  obtain  ample  experience  to  be  called  trained 
nurses.  But  this  system  also  furnishes  an  improved  condition  in 
the  nursing  of  the  patients  themselves,  which  is  the  pivot  of  my 
argument. 

In  studying  questions  of  sociology,  we  very  naturally  turn  to  see 
what  our  friends  have  done  in  England ;  and  a  survey  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Poor-law  Infirmaries  is  instructive. 

In  1889  two  English  women  had  a  quarrel.  This  incident  in  itself 
need'  not  excite  any  comment ;  but,  as  they  happened  to  be  matrons 
of  hospitals,  the  quarrel  started  a  long  sequence  of  events.  The 
friends  of  the  two  disputants  look  sides;  and  the  conflict  became  in- 
tensely partisan,  until  the  hospital  and  nursing  worlds  of  England 
were  rent  in  twain.  The  medical  profession  soon  took  it  up,  then  the 
medical  journals,  and  later  the  lay  press  teemed  with  comments. 
Finally,  the  matter  waxed  so  strong  that  neither  the  friends,  the  med- 
ical profession,  nor  the  press  could  come  to  just  conclusions;  and  it 
finally  required  the  decision  of  Parliament.  In  July,  iSgr,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  investigate  all 
hospitals,  provident  and  other  public  dispensaries,  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  within  the  Met- 
ropolitan area.  This  committee  continued  its  sessions  for  two  years, 
and  its  report  fills  two  large  quarto  volumes  of  1,529  pages.  The 
final  conclusions  of  this  Select  Committee  were  made  the  following 
year,  1891,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  101  pages;  and  these  three  vol- 
umes, to  the  hospital  worker,  make  what  Horace  Greeley  called 
"mighty  interesting  reading," 

Briefly,  the  report  of  this  committee,  on  the  whole,  was  more  than 
favorable  to  the  condition  of  the  general  hospitals  of  London.  Their 
^H      strictures  were  upon  the  abuse  of  private  special  hospitals  and  the 
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Poor-law  Infirmaries  and  workhouses.  Confining  our  comments  to 
the  latter,  we  would  brieflj-  say  that  there  were  in  London  twenty- 
four  Poor-law  Infirmaries,  containing  12,445  l«--ds.  In  nearly  eve rj- 
case  the  infirmaries  which  contained  what  we  call  pauper  sick  were 
in  buildings  separate  from  the  workhouse.  This  is  worth  remem- 
bering, it  being  the  exceplion  rather  than  the  rule  in  the  United 
States.  The  judgment  of  the  committee  was  that  the  poorest  class 
treated  in  these  Poor-law  Infirmaries  is,  in  fact,  much  better  pro- 
vided for  than  the  poor  just  above  the  pauper  class,  for  whom,  when 
they  are  suffering  from  chronic  or  incurable  complaints,  no  hospital 
accommodation  is  provided  except  in  charitable  institutions.  The 
committee  criticised  the  general  management  of  the  workhouse  in- 
firmaries, because  the  professional  care  of  the  sick  was  left  to  a 
superintendent  with  two  or  three  assistants,  the  infirmaries  often- 
times having  from  five  to  six  hundred  patients.  It  was  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  responsibility  of  the  medical  superintendent  for 
the  general  control  of  the  whole  establishment  in  all  its  branches 
was  incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  doctor, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  professional  care  of  the  sick  should 
be  given  to  a  medical  staff.  The  committee  further  criticised  the 
crowded  condition  of  these  infirmaries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  these  establishments  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  professional  and  nursing  care  received  by  tht 
patients.  The  committee  reported  that  the  average  annual  cost  was 
£30  and  1 7 J.,  or  about  $3-56  per  capita  per  week.  The  average 
weekly  cost  of  all  paupers  treated  at  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse  was 
ti.91  per  week,  and  at  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater  $1.88  per 
week.  These  last  two  figures  obviously  count  the  cost  of  all  classes 
of  patients.  The  average  weekly  cost  per  capita  of  the  si.\  lunatic 
hospitals  in  Massachusetts  is  $3-33,  i3-4&,  t-3-4&,  *,l-37.  $3.65,  re- 
'spectively.  and  for  the  chronic  insane  at  the  Worcester  Asylum 
$3.04  per  week. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  even  casually  familiar  with  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane in  State  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Poor-law  In- 
firmaries in  England  could  for  a  moment  question  the  superioritj-  of 
the  former.  The  excessive  cost  is  certainly  a  damaging  evidence 
against  the  Poor-law  Infirmaries. 

Leaving  out  other  interesting  points  for  want  of  time,  what  can  be 
said  of  the  nursing?     The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  said  ; 
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three  years  later  tlian  Florence  Nightingale's  inception  of  the  school 
for  the  training  of  nurses,  the  medical  world  was  stirred  by  a  com- 
mission of  the  Lancet  appointed  to  investigate  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  poor  in  infirmaries.  Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  report  of  this  commission  led  to  many  reforms, 
although  slight  in  proportion  to  the  crying  need.  It  was  at  this 
lime  that  Miss  Agnes  Jones  entered  the  workhouse  at  Liverpool, 
and  the  result  of  her  endeavor  is  well  stated  by  another :  "In  less 
than  three  years  she  had  reduced  one  of  the  most  disorderly  hospi- 
tal populations  in  the  world  to  something  like  Christian  discipUne, 
such  as  the  police  themselves  wondered  at.  She  had  led,  so  as  to  be 
of  one  mind  and  heart  with  her,  upwards  of  fifty  nurses  and  proba- 
tioners. She  had  converted  the  Poor-law  Board  to  her  views,  two 
of  whom  bore  witness  to  this  effect.  She  had  disarmed  all  opposi- 
tion and  all  sectarian  zealotism,  so  that  Roman  Catholic,  High 
Church,  and  Low  Church,  all  literally  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed. 
Miss  Jones,  after  a  brief  period  of  three  years,  died  of  typhus  fever. 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  to  which  she  had  given  such  distinguished 
work." 

Time  does  not  warrant  further  elaboration  of  this  subject.  The 
splendid  progress  made  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  our  general  hospi- 
tals, and  the  work  of  the  training  schools  in  sending  out  women  well 
equipped  for  the  various  branches  of  philanthropy,  need  no  eulogj- 
before  this  Conference.  The  advance  is  sounded  that  can  never 
know  retreat.  The  next  development  is  to  put  the  medical  care  and 
nursing  of  the  sick  poor  in  our  almshouses  on  the  same  rational, 
wholesome  basis  that  obtains  in  general  hospitals.  There  is  many 
an  American  Agnes  Jones  whose  love  of  humanity  will  gladly  impel 
her  devoted  service  among  the  afflicted,  unfortunate  dependants  in 
our  almshouses. 

What  of  the  result  ?  The  condition  of  the  sick  poor  will  be  ameli- 
orated, a  larger  number  restored  to  wage-earning,  the  mortality  re- 
duced, and  the  tendency  to  pauperism  lessened. 
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PROVIDENT    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY   W.    H.    PRESCOTT,    M.D. 

The  whole  question  of  the  administration  of  the  medical  charities 
of  a  large  city  is  one  for  which  a  solution  has  long  been  sought 
For  years  most  physicians  and  many  philanthropists  have  viewed 
with  alarm  the  rapid  growth  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  feeling 
that  the  tendency  was  toward  a  medical  pauperization  of  the  people. 
Each  large  dispensary  or  out-patient  department  has  felt  the  compe- 
tition, and  has  put  forward  all  its  energies  to  increase  its  clientMe 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  kind  of  people  attracted.  It  is, 
however,  easier  to  see  the  faults  of  the  system  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy  at  all  satisfactory. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  regular  charity  work  of  a  city  a  great 
advance  was  made  when  the  Associated  Charities  was  started,  with 
its  system  and  means ;  but  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
medical  charities  does  not  seem  practicable  or  advisable.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  good  might  be  done  if  each  out-patient  department 
or  dispensary  could  keep  a  person  at  the  entrance  to  inquire  into  the 
civil  condition  of  each  applicant  for  relief ;  but  wrong  addresses  and 
lies  as  to  the  financial  condition  render  most  work  of  this  kind  un- 
satisfactory. It  has  been  tried  many  times,  but  usually  has  been 
abandoned  as  of  little  use.  The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  in- 
riuence  the  patients  to  give  a  little  something  for  their  treatment  by 
establishing  boxes  in  the  different  rooms,  but  it  was  never  a  success. 
So  it  is  with  most  of  the  attempts  to  provide  a  remedv. 

The  applicants  for  relief  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, —  the 
**  rounders,"  those  able  to  pay,  and  the  needy  poor. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  different  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries can  have  failed  to  notice  the  lar^e  number  who  go  from 
one  clinic  to  another,  seemingly  always  needing  and  of  course  always 
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receiving  treatment.  A  bliick  list  should  be  kept  of  these  medical 
vagrants,  and  no  treatment  should  be  furnished. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this :  first,  the  objection  already 
made,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  track  of  such  cases,  when  disguises, 
wrong  addresses,  and  fal.se  names  are  so  common ;  and,  second,  il  may 
happen  that  a  rounder  may  be  really  sick  and  need  treatment.  This 
danger  was  well  illustrated  in  the  following  case  which  occurred 
when  I  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
A  man  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  police  ambulance,  having 
been  found  in  a  doorway,  wh<)  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  I'ulse  and  lemi^erature  normal.  He  proved  to  be  a 
man  whom  I  had  admitted  many  times  for  what  turned  out  to  be 
alcoholism.  The  symptoms  were  always  the  same.  I  should  have 
sent  him  to  the  almshouse  -  which  is  on  an  island  in  the  harbor  — 
to  sober  oH,  had  it  not  been  that  it  was  too  late  for  the  ambulance  to 
catch  the  boat.  I  agreed  to  keep  him.  In  thirty-six  hours  he  was 
dead  of  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  Although  a  trip  to  the 
island  would  not  have  influenced  his  case  in  any  way,  I  was  glad  the 
boat  had  gone. 

Many  of  those  well  able  to  pay  give  wrong  addresses  or  feel  that 
free  medical  treatment  is  their  right  at  any  of  the  dispensaries, 
especially  if  it  be  a  city  institution.  Many  instances  are  on  record 
where  patients  with  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars  on  their 
person  have  come  for  treatment  to  a  free  hospital. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
rooms  for  specialists,  I-^ch  specialist  naturally  wants  to  see  as 
many  cases  as  he  can.  and  therefore  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  class  of  patients  who  come  to  see  him ;  and,  if  he  were  particular, 
il  is  quite  a  delicate  question  for  him  to  solve  how  best  to  find  out 
whether  a  patient  can  afford  to  pay  or  not.  Clothes  are  of  little 
help  in  this  respect,  for  sometimes  good  clothes  are  a  relic  of  former 
wealth  or  a  gift  from  rich  relations. 

Of  ail  the  means  for  limiting  the  amount  of  free  medical  attend- 
ance, and  one  which  has  been  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  of 
late,  the   provident  medical  associations  have  been  the  most    suc- 

These  also  have  their  weakness ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
weakness  is  not  inherent  in  the  associations,  but  come  from  a  mis- 
ctmception  of  their  needs  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  their 
establishment. 
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They  have  been  in  existence  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
have  increased  wonderfully  in  size  and  influence ;  but  herein  lies 
their  great  danger, —  the  desire  to  use  them  as  a  means  to  make 
money.  As  soon  as  any  charity  begins  to  work  not  for  charity,  but 
to  make  money,  it  has  lost  its  bearings,  and  had  better  stop. 

In  1892  a  Co-operative  Medical  Association  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  connection  with 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute. 
Only  those  belonging  to  the  Institute  could  become  members. 
The  dues  for  the  first  month  went  to  the  Institute  to  help  pay  the 
running  expenses.  All  the  other  dues  went  to  the  physician. 
During  the  first  month  no  medical  attendance  was  furnished  (this 
rule  was  made  to  prevent  a  person  joining  after  being  taken  ill). 
The  physician  was  expected  to  be  at  the  Institute  every  week-day 
between  twelve  and  one,  when  he  could  be  consulted.  If  for  any 
reason  a  member  could  not  call  at  this  time,  he  could  consult  the 
physician  at  his  office.  In  case  of  severe  sickness  the  physician 
would  make  calls  at  a  member's  house.  This  rule  was  modified  so 
as  to  apply  to  members  living  within  a  certain  radius,  as  some  lived 
in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  fees  were  25  cents  a  month  for  each 
man  or  woman,  42  cents  for  man  and  wife,  and  59  cents  for  man, 
wife,  and  children. 

There  are  two  main  dangers  in  an  association  of  this  kind.  One, 
that  the  physician  will  be  lax  in  attendance,  careless  of  the  rights 
of  the  members,  and  indifferent  to  their  needs.  This  cannot  hold 
-;ood  if  the  physician  is  charitable,  and  not  mercenary.  The  other, 
that  the  members  will  have  no  charity  for  the  rights  of  the  physician, 
and  show  it  by  calling  upon  him  too  frequently  or  by  sending  for 
him  unnecessarily.  Neither  of  these  dangers  is  necessary.  A  true 
physician  will  always  give  all  the  skill  and  kindness  of  which  he  is 
capable,  and  the  people  who  join  the  associations  are  not  those 
who  would  put  any  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence  to  any  unneces- 
sary trouble. 

The  Co-operative  Medical  Association  of  the  Wells  Memorial 
Institute  has  been  working  now  over  two  years;  and,  while  its 
growth  has  not  been  great,  it  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  an  association  of  this  kind  can  live  without  the  dangers  be- 
coming materialized,  and  must  give  to  its  members  a  feeling  of 
security  to  know  that,  if  sickness  comes,  they  have  already  paid 
their  physician's  bill. 
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THE  TRAMP   PROBLEM:   WHAT   IT   IS  AND 
WHAT   TO   DO   WITH    IT. 

BY   J.    J.    m'COOK. 

Three  years  ago,  using  the  Massachusetts  semi-annual  census  for 
1890  and  my  own  statistical  studies  of  the  winter  of  1890-91  as  a 
basis,*  I  estimated  the  number  of  tramps  in  the  United  States  at 
45,845,  and  their  direct  cost  at  over  nine  millions. 

Using  the  same  basis,t  the  number  in  January,  1895,  was  85,768, 
and  their  cost  over  seventeen  millions. 

Two  elements  in  the  seriousness  of  our  problem  are  here  re- 
vealed,-—  the  largeness  of  the  numbers  and  the  largeness  of  the  in- 
crease. The  first  speaks  for  itself.  86,000  men  is  a  very  big  army 
to  set  loose  foraging  upon  a  country,  even  though  the  country  be 
so  big  and  young  and  vigorous  as  our  own.  And  seventeen  millions 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  for  even  a  rich  people  to  spend,  if  they 
can  help  it. 

As  for  the  second,  let  us  look  at  it  carefully  for  a  moment.  The 
phenomena  of  increase  may  possibly  give  us  some  hint  worth  having 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  have  before  me,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Prentiss,  deputy 
inspector  of  institutions  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  the  semi-annual  returns  of  tramps  in  that  State 
from  Sept.  30,  1870,  to  March  31,  1895.  As  my  eye  runs  down  the 
column  of  daily  averages,  it  is  at  once  arrested  by  two  dates,  1873 

*  In  1890  mean  daily  population  in  public  lodging  places,  427.3.  Proportion  between  public  lodg 
ing  places  of  1,349  tramps  and  all  lodging  methods,  35.8.  Proportion  between  population  of  Massachu 
setts  and  of  the  United  States,  29.97. 

t  July  I,  1894,  307;  Jan.  i,  1895,  1,275  «  mean.  791.     Almost  the  same  r^ult  is  obtained  from  the 
totals  from  towns  for  the  year  ending  March  3 1,  1895.     This  is  282,585  =  774.^  daily. 
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and  1893.  After  each  of  these  the  figures  leap  forward  by  almost 
their  own  length.  The  241  of  1873  is  turned  into  the  422  of  1874. 
The  378  of  1893  is  turned  into  the  621  of  1894.  In  the  one  there 
is  an  advance  of  75.1  per  cent.,  in  the  other  of  63.9.  Almost  identi- 
cal gains,  and  no  such  gains  in  all  the  twenty-six  years  besides ! 

Did  anything  in  particular  happen  in  1873  and  in  1893  to  throw 
light  on  the  situation?  Yes,  in  the  autumn  of  1893  the  great  finan- 
cial crash,  in  the  spring  of  1893  the  great  business  depression. 

But  what  has  the  tramp  in  common  with  finances,  business,  indus- 
try ?     Much  and  in  many  ways. 

In  the  first  place  the  average  tramp  is  originally  a  laborer,  and  a 
skilled  one.*  He  has  a  trade  generally ;  and  in  any  case  he  began 
by  working,  and  he  works  more  or  less  now.  He  does  not  look  it. 
Sometimes,  when  he  is  with  friends  or  confidants,  he  delights  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  not  done  a  stroke  of  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  A  fellow  who  as  thoroughly  deserves  the  title  of  confirmed 
tramp  as  any  I  know  —  and  I  know  many  —  has  boasted  often,  has 
boasted  to  me,  that  he  has  not  lifted  his  hand  to  work  for  fifteen 
years.  But  this  was  false;  and,  on  my  proving  it,  he  evaded  the 
point  by  saying,  "  Oh,  I  don't  call  that  work :  I  meant  a  steady  job." 
And  as  to  that  I  believe  him.  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
my  statistics  were  fairly  representative  when  they  made  the  number 
so  small  of  those  who  never  work. 

The  tramp  is  even  an  unusually  intelligent  and  skilled  mechanic 
in  many  instances.  I  have  inspected  a  remarkably  handsome  re- 
frigerator made  by  a  West  Hartford  reservoir  "  bum  "  for  a  Hartford 
saloon-keeper,  made  in  a  month,  made  with  a  few  rude  tools  in  a 
barn.  It  is  valued  by  a  cabinet-maker  at  $160.  It  cost  besides  the 
material  a  month's  work  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  board.  And  the  $24 
\\  as  drunk  up,  largely,  no  doubt,  at  the  employer's  saloon  ;  and  the 
man  had  disappeared  in  two  or  three  days.  I  have  just  been  talk- 
ing with  the  manager  of  one  of  our  largest  foundries.  The  tramp 
moulder,  he  says,  is  the  best  workman  he  has.  He  comes  every 
year  or  every  two  years,  sometimes  in  summer,  sometimes  in  winter, 
the  same  man  year  after  year.  Then  some  day  he  is  gone  until  the 
return  of  the  season  brings  him  back.  And  the  testimony  from 
several  other  trades  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Thus,  for  the  uses  of  this  paper,  I  have  been  talking  with  the 

*  Vidt  my  •utittical  inquiry,  Ftrum^  etc. 
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It,  again,  if  the  likeness  is  to  hold,  they  will  never  fall  back  to 
their  former  level ;  and  in  any  ewnl,  if  human  nature  repeats  itself, 
they  will  reach  the  old  level  only  to  make  another  and  d  stronger 
start  later  on. 

Why  is  this  ?  Why  does  not  revtving  business,  why  does  not 
business  activity,  far  outrunning  the  growth  of  population,  bring 
back  the  tramp  to  steady  industry  ? 

For  the  same  reason,  1  think,  that  the  horse,  which  has  once  run 
away,  runs  away  again  when  he  gets  the  chance.  It  is  against 
nature  for  the  horse  to  work  in  harness.  He  does  it,  however,  be- 
cause, while  he  is  still  young  and  green,  the  cleverer  animal,  man, 
convinces  him  that  man  is  the  stronger.  When  the  horse  discovers 
the  contrary,  it  is  all  over  with  his  domesticity.  He  is  ruined  as  a 
servant. 

Similarly,  the  average  man  grows  up  to  live  a  regular  life  and  to 
work  as  a  part  of  it.  Somebody  began  it,  of  course,  long  ago  with 
most  of  us;  and  from  the  lime  we  know  anything  we  are  taught  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  necessary  relation  between  doing  our  daily 
tasks,  eating  our  regular  meals,  going  to  bed  in  a  fixed  place,  rising 
at  a  prearranged  hour,  wearing  a  certain  kind  of  clothes, —  that 
there  is  between  all  this  and  being  "good  "  an  unalterable  relation- 
ship, as  also  between  being  good  and  being  happy.  Religion  gives 
its  awful  sanction  to  [his  theory ;  habit  fortifies  it ;  successive  gen- 
erations of  what  we  call  civilization  even  create  an  instinct  which 
makes  us  think,  or  at  least  say,  we  like  it, —  when  suddenly  to  one 
of  us  comes  the  discovery  that  he  can  stop  all  this,  and  yet  live, — 
nay,  grow  fat,  perhaps,  and  vigorous  and  strong ;  drop  worry  and  re- 
sponsibility in  health,  have  the  best  of  care  when  sick,  go  every- 
where, see  everything,  choose  his  own  company,  read  the  news- 
papers, vote  often,  commune  with  nature,  live  and  die  the  lord  of 
creation  again. 

And,  when  that  discovery  comes,  it  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  There  are 
to  many,  it  is  true,  complete  returns  to  orderly  life.  The  old  habit 
overcomes  revived  nature.^  the  horse  never  runs  away  again.  But 
In  many  others,  apparently  to  most,  it  is  all  over  with  the  artificial 
man.       The  original  savage    resumes    its   sway.       Nature  is  irium- 

"  There  are  just  two  men  that  are  really  happy  in  this  world,"  said 
an  accomplished  tramp  lo  me.     ■■The  one  is  the  millionaire:  the 
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to  return  to  nature,  I  find  it  is 
al  observers,  as  sun,'iving  among 
»he  season  of  the  year  comes  that 
most  striking  and  joyous  features 
■e  spring  or  fall,  they  lend  to  break 
.-skinned  boys  and  girls  of  the  second 
ng  their  noses   against  the  window- 
one  disappear,  and  the  school  is  left 


striking  thing  in  this  column  of  figures 

le  leap  at  1S74.  and  1894.     But,  as  my  eye 

otice  two  other,  this  time  highly  contrasted, 

!  _ce  73  flood  has  begun  to  subside,  as  already 

t-rof  10  per  cent,  has  been  recorded,  there  is  a 

irff  i  over  a  third.     The  daily  average  of  532.4 

J-  nd  this  is  not  followed,  as  in  the  other  case, 

'*".  l^y  oy  an  immediate  fall  to  almost  the  level  of  the 

'Af-pp  lat  may  this  mean  ?     The  dale  will  perhaps  en- 

Oi'ce  1878.     That  was  the  year  of  the  great  strikes 

""'  6e  Massachusetts  was  not  the  seat  of  war, —  il  will 

*  "se  'at  it  became  virtual  war  in  some  places, —  but  so 

"'ss  jw  bound  together  by  railways  that  Massachusetts 

^orc  i,  and  manifested  her  sensitiveness  in  this  fashion. 

.'''c/  t  class  of  men  from  the  ordinary  tramp  formed  the 

e  .  the  sudden  gain  that  year  I  have  no  means  of  prov- 

•'  Onjecture  it.     Strikers  can  generally  lake  care  of  them- 

-onsiderable  time,  and  do  not  need  to  take  to  the  road. 

-ten,"  however,  they  must  needs  travel.     Though  being, 

I  judge,  not  drunkards,  and  very  frequently  married,  they 

(nonly  tend  to  get  back  into  regular  employment.     Still,  I 

asionally  found  men  who  showed  all  the  characteristics  ol 

.'d  tramps  with  their  union  tickets  paid  up  to  date.     "Oh, 

■aid  one   who  was  begging  at   my  back  door,   "I'd  take  to 

Ad  shovel  rather  than  let  that  run  out." 

*  Other  of  the  two  contrasted  numbers  occurs  in  1880.  In  that 
the  daily  average  of  tramps  in  Massachusetts  was  461.  In 
it  was  105.2, —  a  toss  of  77.2  per  cent.  How  account  for  thisf 
'C  had  been  no  financial  boom  that  year,  nor  any  wave  of  moral 


regeneration  to  justify  such  a  change.  Nor  had  gold  been  dis- 
covered in  the  neighboring  States.  What  has  become  of  thu  missing 
356  and  of  the  918  more  whom  they  must  have  represented,* — 
1,274  lost  suddenly  from  their  dailj-,  rather  nightly,  rounds !  And 
can  it  be  that  they  have  carried  with  ihem  that  still  greater  army  for 
which  they  stand?  Have  38,196  tramps  died  or  gone  back  to  in- 
dustry ?     Not  at  all ;  none  of  these  things. 

What,  then,  has  happened?  for  something  must  have  happened! 

I  turn  to  my  parcel  of  abstracts  of  tramp  laws,  —  Massachusetts, 
1880.  For  the  first  time  tramps  are  defined  here.  Penalty,  House 
of  Correction,  one  to  five  years ;  State  workhouse,  one  to  three 
years.  Constables,  police  officers,  sheriff,  or  deputy  sheriff,  may 
arrest  without  warrant.  Mayors  of  cities  and  selectmen  shall  ap- 
point special  police  officers  to  make  such  arrests  in  their  respective 
cities  and  towns.  Truly,  a  formidable  statute.  What  wonder  the 
1,217  fled  to  the  next  State. 

But  did  they  stay  ?  Ah,  no  I  the  very  next  year  the  head  of  the 
column  appears  again.  First  a  timid  24.9  per  cent,  followed  by  a 
bolder  48,  and  thai  by  a  valiant  79,  and  that  by  a  still  more  resolute 
123  per  cent.  Then,  just  as  when  a  great  flood  has  passed  the 
banks,  and  made  for  itself  new  boundaries  miles  beyond,  the  rise  be- 
comes sluggish  notwithstanding  all  the  rain  in  the  world,  so  here  in 
1886  there  is  only  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  more  ;  and  at  1 28  per 
cent,  increase  there  is  a  pause  and  a  loss. 

This  retardation,  with  subsequent  loss,  seems  to  be  synchronous 
with  further  legislation,  providing  a  possible  term  of  two  years  with 
indeterminate  sentence  in  the  State  Reformatory.  It  was  not  large, 
however,  nor  for  long;  and,  after  various  fluctuations,  the  daily 
average  of  18S6  is  exactly  duplicated  in  1S93,  when  everything  was 
ready  for  that  final  bound  which  carried  the  State  to  the  present 
unprecedeniedly  high  figures. 

Here,  then,  in  the  light  of  these  statistics  —  the  best,  the  only 
ones  we  have  —  is  the  problem.  Look  at  il.  Industry  liable  to 
liuctualion,  taking  on,  when  it  must,  men  of  all  sorts;  dropping, 
when  business  becomes  slack,  first  drunkards,  next  single  men,  last 
of  all  married  men.  A  class  of  men  employed  by  industry,  of  at 
least  average  ability  and  skill,  but  mostly  hard  drinkers,  nearly  all 
fiingle.     These  men,  when  dropped,  ascertaining  that  they  can  live 
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and  be  fairly  happy  without  work.     When  business  revives,  the  same  \ 
men  left  out  until  the  last,  partly  through  the  determination  of  i 
dustry  to  use  their  kind  only  when  it  must,  partly  through  their  loss  I 
of  the  habit  and  disposition  to  consecutive  labor.     To  this  great  f 
army  a  contingent  added  from  the  ranks  of  strikers  and  of  sick  per- 
sons who,  during  enforced  idleness,  have  made  the  fatal  discovery  ■ 
of  the  others  that  living  and  labor  are  not  interchangeable  terms. 
The  law,  stepping  in,  scatters  this  host,  but  neither  destroys   nor 
subjugates  nor  converts  it.     It  is  soon  back  again  with  firmer  tread    ' 
and  more  confident  air.  moving,  apparently,  to  newer  and  more  daz- 
zling victories. 

Does  this  statement  of  the  problem  suggest  anything  in  the  way 
of  answering  the  question.  What  to  do  with  it  .* 

Doubtless,  though,  alas !  a  great  part  of  the  answer  will  seem 
much  as  if  one  were  to  say,  "  Do  away  with  evil." 

In  the  order  of  their  importance  they  are  these :  — 

I .  Stop  letting  people  get  drunk  when  they  like.  I  have  said  the 
average  tramp  was  a  drunkard.  The  amount  they  drink  is  surpris- 
ing. I  know  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  from  fi  to 
fi-so  a  day  in  a  single  saloon  whenever  he  was  in  Hartford;  and  he 
comes  and  goes  all  the  time.  The  keeper  of  the  saloon  is  authority 
for  this.  In  the  same  saloon,  with  my  own  eyes,  I  saw  ten  fellows 
line  up  for  drink  five  times  within  forty  minutes ;  and  the  bar-keeper 
told  me  the  next  day  that  their  total  score  for  the  evening  there 
was  eight  rounds,  all  ale,  with  half  a  gallon  of  whiskey  bought  in  the 
bulk. 

Another  fellow  of  this  same  sort  counted  up  thirteen  gins  and 
eight  ales  in  one  day.  1  saw  him  drink  part  of  them.  I  caught 
him,  and  photographed  him  drinking  stale  beer  one  afternoon.  The 
previous  night  he  had  spent  $i.8o  in  gin,  including  three  pint 
bottles;  and  that  morning  he  and  three  companions  had  drunk  be- 
tween them  nearly  six  gallons  of  stale  beer.  He  is  a  "fake."  He 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  "crook,"  in  a  friendly  talk  one  night  in 
the  office  of  a  saloon;  and  within  a  few  days  he  was  in  jail  for 
theft.  J  met  him  on  the  street  shortly  after  his  term  was  up,  at  his 
old  business.  He  "had  been  away  to  Springfield  and  Worcester 
faking,"  he  said,  until  my  smile  brought  him  to  terms.  And  within 
ten  days  thereafter  the  police  were  after  him  for  another  theft. 

At  an  open-air  feast,  which  I  witnessed  a  few  weeks  ago,  there 
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were  cerlainly  three  gallons  i>f  drink  tn  every  one  of  soup;  and 
before  it  was  over  two  were  lying  dead  drunk,  two  were  so  drunk  as 
to  be  barely  able  to  move  and  talk,  and  two  or  three  others  were  in- 
toxicated. 

Can  we  stop  tliis  ?  Can  we  reduce  it  ?  No  really  earnest  answer 
to  these  questions  seems  to  me  to  be  cared  for  by  most  of  our  own 
communities.  And  yet  until  something  is  done  m  this  direction 
there  is  really  no  use  in  talking  about  the  thing  at  all. 

2.  Don't  let  people  make  the  fatal  discovery  I  have  alluded  to 
that  they  can  live  without  work.  By  living  I  mean  eating,  sleeping, 
drinking.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  everybody  must  stop  giving 
food,  clothes,  and  money  to  the  casual  beggar  unless  he  does  an 
amount  of  work  for  it,  which  should  always  be  in  excess  of  that 
which  a  man  regularly  employed  in  the  same  occupation  has  to  do  to 
get  the  same  accommodations,  I  fear  some  lodging-houses,  other- 
wise careful,  overlook  this  word  "  excess." 

Very  few  people  would  be  tempted  to  give  literal  lodging.  Us 
equivalent,  however,  is  more  dangerous.  A  nickel  for  night's  lodg- 
ing or  for  a  sandwich  is  a  very  seductive  piece  of  benevolence, —  so 
cheap  and  so  easy.  I  have  tried  it  several  times,  following  the 
parties  afterward.  In  one  instance  twenty-seven  houses  were  visited 
after  my  own ;  and  after  two  and  a  half  hours'  chase,  in  which  my  son, 
who  acted  for  me,  was  himself  successfully  "worked"  for  five  cents. 
the  journey  ended  in  a  saloon.  A  notice  in  the  papers  brought  out 
six  rephes  from  persons  who  had  apparently  been  approached  pre- 
vious to  the  fellow's  discovery  of  me.  On  another  occasion  two 
men  were  followed  for  an  hour,  and  seen  lo  enter  four  houses,  two 
saloons,  one  restaurant,  and  a  place  labelled  "  Daths."  I  have  maps 
of  both  these  tracks,  and  curious  enough  they  are.  In  five  other 
instances,  covering  seven  persons,  I  have  myself  done  the  following; 
and  in  every  case  the  end  was  a  saloon.  In  still  another,  in  New' 
Vork  City,  I  promised  to  give  the  fifteen  cents  wanted  for  a  lodging. 
anyhow,  and  then,  with  the  coins  between  my  finger-tips,  begged  my 
friend  to  tell  me  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  them.  "Well,  I  guess  ten  of  it'll  go  for  two  beers  for  my 
butty  and  myself,"  was  the  plainly  honest  reply.  And  the  other 
five?  "I  guess  I'll  get  a  paper  of  tobacco  with  that."  And  where 
will  you  sleep  ?     "  No  trouble  about  that,"  was  the  cheery  rejoinder. 

Of  course,  when  I  tell  people  to  s'.op  giving  food,  I  know  that  at- 
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lost  nobody  will  heed  me.  I  have  not  even  reached  that  point  of 
:rfeclion  myself.  And  much  the  same  is  true  concerning  the  seduc- 
[tive  nickel.  But  this  advice  is  "science  "  all  the  same.  People  pro- 
fessedly and  deliberately  charitable,  however,  and  charitable  societies. 
above  all,  should  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  not  letting  men 
discover  that  they  can  have  all  they  need,  especially  of  drinkables, 
without  work. 

Obviously,  it  will  do  no  permanent  good  to  apply  the  labor  test  in 
any  one  locality  when  others  neglect  it. 

3.  Make  good  laws,  and  enforce  them.  The  Massachusetts  law- 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  one ;  and  we  are  trying  to  get  some- 
thing on  the  same  line  passed  by  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly, 
with  good  prospect  of  success."  That  includes  tramps  under  the 
provisions  of  the  refonnatory  system,  with  long  term  —  we  propose 
five  years  as  a  maximum  —  and  indeterminate  sentence.  The  tramp 
is,  at  worst,  a  criminal,  a  felon.  And,  if  reformation  be  proposed 
for  felons  under  the  law,  why  not  for  him  ?  It  is  true  he  is  generally 
a.  heavy  drinker;  but  so  is  the  average  felon.  The  difficulties  of 
reformation  are  the  greater  on  this  account.  But,  if  we  undertake 
them  with  good  heart  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other.'  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  a  man  for  five  years  industrious  and  exemplary, 
in  which  he  complained  very  bitterly  of  the  discrimination  made  in 
prisons  against  (he  tramp,  as  being  evidently  esteemed  worse  than 
the  worst  criminal.  There  is  something  in  this.  Give  the  tramp  a 
chance.  I  know  him  very  well,  and  have  generally  found  him  a 
pleasant,  approachable  fellow  ;  and  I  should  rather  take  my  chances 
of  reforming  him,  with  purely  civil  and  secular  measures,  than  the 
ordinary  felon. 

4.  I  put  together  the  next  class  of  measures,  warning  you  that 
you  will  smile  when  you  hear,  as  I  do  while  I  wTite  them.  Abolish 
industrial  booms,  financial  crises,  business  slumps,  hard  times.  En- 
courage marriage.  How?  do  you  ask.  Really,  I  don't  know. 
Some  people  might  even  be  ill-natured  enough  to  suggest  that,  if  the 
last,  about  marriage,  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse,  because  then  there  would  be  no  single  men  to  dismiss 
when  hard  times  came  —  an  argument  which  would  also  hold  against 
abolishing  drunkards.  But  note,  please,  1  want  my  Utopia  all  i 
lump.     We  want  married  men  enough,  and  not  too  many ;  and,  with 

•Theliiwhuiinci  paucdihe  General  AMrmblj. 
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that,  we  want  financial  boom  just  enough,  but,  so  to  speak,  not  too 
boomyl  As  for  drunkards,  there  seems  no  great  danger  but  that 
we  shall  always  have  enough  of  them  and  to  spare. 

5.  Help  the  railroads.  You  and  they  must  find  out  how  to  stop 
this  universal  and  unlimited  train-jumping,  which  is  so  unique  and 
picturesque  in  American  tramping,  and  so  very  conducive  to  its  in- 
definite perpetuation  and  extension.  It  is  true  that  the  science  of 
tramp  treatment  has  thus  far  hardly  got  further  than  "  move  on," 
"keep  moving,"  But  moving  by  rail,  however  dangerous  and  dusty 
some  of  it  may  be,  is  on  the  average  fairly  comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory. One  fellow  tells  me,  indeed,  he  once  fell  asleep  hugging  the 
brake  rod,  on  the  hunters  between  two  cars  —  which  was  not  safe. 
And  a  conductor  tells  me  he  once  took  a  fellow  from  the  pilot  of  the 
engine,  where  he  was  found  fast  asleep  and  dead  drunk,  with  a  re- 
serve quart  of  gin  in  his  pocket,  and  his  two  legs  so  tightly  twined 
about  the  little  flag-stick  that  they  were  with  difficulty  untangled. 
That  looks  unsafe,  too.  But  the  "gondola" —  the  open  freight  car  — 
and  the  "  Pullman  side  door  " —  the  box  car  ~  are  not  so  very  disagree- 
able. And  they  generally  arrive  safely.  With  "regulations"  uni- 
versally staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is  curious  how  tolerant  most 
crews  are  of  their  uninvited  passengers.  But,  in  truth,  it  would  not 
be  an  attractive  task  for  a  brakeman  to  descend  from  the  roof  of 
a  car  to  eject  two  resolute,  strong  men  from  the  narrow  platform 
below.  But,  if  in  some  way  the  trains  could  be  cleared  of  them,  the 
life  would  lose  much  of  its  charm,  and  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
wanderers  would  be  to  such  extent  spread  and  equahzed  as  to  make 
it  more  likely  that  public  opinion  would  be  aroused  to  secure  a 
remedy.  The  tramp  problem  is  complicated  and  difficult  enough  in 
Kurope;  but  at  least  they  have  no  train-jumping  there. 

6.  1  will  speak  now  for  a  moment  of  moral  measures.  The 
general  view  of  the  subject  closes,  as  we  have  seen,  with  physical 
means.  The  one  break  i.s  where  the  Retomiatory  has  been  brought 
in,  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  hardly  enforced  there.  The  Eimira  Re- 
formatory does  not  pretend  to  reach  tramps,  though  I  am  verj 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Brockway  is  more  than  pleased  at  our  pro- 
posed experiment  with  reformatory  treatment  of  them  in  Connecti- 
cut;  and  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  movement  would  sufficiently 
show  how  greatly  I  pri^e  reformatory  effort  from  the  purely  secular 
side.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  efficacy  of  a  system  which 
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One  other  establishment  has  found  them  part  good,  part  bad.  A 
third  has  had  a  number,  and  thinks  none  of  them  have  gone  back. 
Another  has  had  one  whom  it  keeps,  though  he  is  unsatisfactory. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  estabhshments  have  tried  in  all  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  of  these  men,  and  find  them  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  they  would  regard  a  recommendation  from  that  source 
a  positive  disqualilication. 

This  is  about  as  might  have  been  expected,— results  neither 
wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  from  the  cold,  stalistical  standpoint. 

The  agency  chiefly  relied  upon  in  this  institution  is  an  appeal  to 
the  immaterial  pari, —  to  rewards  and  punishments  that  are  moral 
rather  than  physical.  And  if  any  merely  scientific  observer  were  to 
visit  it,  or,  say,  the  Bleeker  Street  Industrial  Home  in  New  York, 
he  would  certainly  be  very  curiously  struck  by  the  atmosphere  of 
both.  Supernatural  causes  and  machinery  and  processes  and  results 
are  as  much  taken  for  granted,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  very  air 
they  breathe,  as  education  and  drill  and  mechanical  trades  and 
promotion  and  marks  and  punishments  are  in  an  institution  of  the 
other  sort. 

Might  ii  not  be  possible  to  unite  both  more  thoroughly  than  has 
yet  been  done  ?  Not  that  either  class  of  institution  ignores  the 
value  of  the  other  kind,  but  each  tends  to  develop  on  a  single  line 
where  one  would  hope  to  find  both.  That  they  are  not  incapable  of 
reconciliation  1  firmly  believe.  The  mixed  character  of  our  popula- 
tion, religiously,  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way.  But 
possibly  that  may  not  last  forever. 

And,  speaking  of  sobriety  alone,  what  if  the  time  should  come 
when  the  disuse  of  spirits  would,  by  religious  authority  in  every 
religious  body  that  claims  to  possess  such  authoritj-,  be  put  on  the 
same  level  with  the  dbuse  of  certain  articles  of  food  on  certain  days 
and  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year !  What  a  break  in  habit  that 
would  make  I  "  A  \-eritabie  truce  of  God  !  "  said  dear  old  Dr.  Hale, 
on  my  mentioning  it  to  him  the  other  day. 

And  a  part  of  the  work,  moral  and  also  physical,  would  be  with 
the  young.  I  have  been  interested  in  noting  how  \'ividly  my  tramp 
friends  recall  their  childhood  ;  how,  when,  where  they  first  drank, 
first  became  tinmk,  first  lapsed  from  puritj-,  how  they  ran  away 
and  were  brought  back.  Their  favorite  hymns  look  this  way, — 
'■  VMiere  is  my  wandering  boy  to-nighl .' "  etc,     1  remember  hearing 
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TRAMPS   AND   CASUALS    IN    PUBLIC    LODGING-HOUSES. 

Massac ht€setts^  i8jo-gs. 
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«          1884      • 

500 
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1885      . 
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1888      . 
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1889      . 
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.9 
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1891 
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"          1892 
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1893      • 
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1895      . 
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a  Approximate,  b  Dec.  29,  1876.  c  No  census.  </ Great  financial  crash. 
/'Railroad  riots.  /Tramp  law  passed.  ^ Great  depression  in  business;  panic 
in  summer  of  1893.  ^Depression  continues;  Cozey  tramp;  April,  1895,  ^^ 
tide  seems  to  turn.  >&This  year  a  census  was  taken  quarterly,  showing  on  April  i» 
1,127  tramps,  and  on  October  i,  516.  In  1879,  on  April  i  there  were  973,  and  on 
October  i,  409. 


XV. 
PENSIONS   AND    SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 

BY    A.    O.    WRIGHT. 

The  American  system  of  liberal  pensions  for  disabled  soldiers, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  is  not  a  charity,  but  a  business  invest- 
ment. The  government  does  not  depend  upon  a  standing  army  of 
professional  soldiers,  but  in  times  of  need  calls  out  its  citizens  from 
civil  to  military  life.  A  part  of  their  pay  is  the  promise,  express  or 
implied,  that  they  and  their  families  shall  be  taken  care  of.  This  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  against  risks  incurred  in  a  hazardous 
occupation.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  insures  its  employees  against 
the  accidents  of  their  work.  With  different  methods,  but  on  the 
same  principle,  the  United  States  insures  its  soldiers  and  sailors 
against  the  risks  met  in  its  military  or  naval  service. 

This  system  had  its  oi  igin  very  early  in  the  history  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  has  been  steadily  maintained  as  its  settled  policy.  The 
great  Civil  War  did  not  cause  any  departure  from  this  system,  but 
only  compelled  its  application  on  an  enormous  scale.  This  policy  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  democratic  system  of  national  defence  by 
popular  armies,  and  is  in  entire  harmony  with  our  democratic  system 
of  government.  Our  regular  army  and  navy,  with  their  select  schools 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  their  system  of  promotion  and  of 
pensions  for  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  their  traditions,  are 
survivals  of  European  aristocratic  ideas.  Our  volunteer  armies,  with 
their  freer  traditions  and  with  their  pensions  for  soldiers,  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  democratic  spirit,  as  truly  as  were  the  armies  of  the 
h'rench  republic  and  empire  which  Napoleon  led. 

This  pension  system  has  its  defects  in  practice,  which  are  mostly 
the  results  of  bureaucracy.     The  Pension  Office  at  Washington  has 
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scattered 
In  using  official  red 
those  of  European 
■x-parU  affidavits  secured  for  applic 
:  by  the  errors  of  routine  and  carelessness   at 
statement   of  all    who  are 
1  facts  that  an  immensely  less  number  of    peii- 
intil  recent  legislation,  from  applicants  justly 
ititled  to  them,  for  lack  of  sufficient  proof,  than  have  been  wrong- 
fully secured  through  unscrupulous  pension  agents. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  worthy  applicants  were  unable  to  secure  the 
proof  that  would  connect  their  present  disability  with  their  military 
service  a  generation  ago.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  service  pension.  The  recent  disability  pension  lai 
the  legislative  result.  Under  this  the  fact  of  service  and  the  fact  of 
present  disability  only  must  be  established  to  entitle  the  applic 
a  small  pension,  not  exceeding  $12  a  month.  This  has  led  to  a 
siderable  increase  of  the  number  of  pensions  and  of  the  total  paid 
by  the  government.  But  this  is  now  at  or  near  its  highest  point ;  and 
r  of  pensioners  and  the  amount  paid  will  very  soon  begin 
:  quite  rapidly,  as  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  die  off. 
The  only  possibility  of  any  considerable  increase  of  the  pension  list 
is  in  case  of  a  service  pension  being  enacted  which  would  place  all 
sur\'ivors  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  pension  rolls,  and  would  thus 
nearly  double  the  number  of  pensioners.  This,  however,  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  done  for  many  years  to  come,  when  the  survivors 
would  all  be  entitled  to  a  disability  pension  on  the  ground  of  old  age. 
In  the  case  of  widows  the  pension  becomes  in  many  cases,  doubt- 
less, an  inducement  to  young  women  to  marry  old  soldiers,  which  is 
an  abuse  dating  back  to  the  widows  of  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  last  of  whom  have  scarcely  yet  passed  away. 

The  burden  to  the  nation  caused  by  the  pension  system  is  lai^e ; 
but  it  is  entirely  within  the  ability  of  the  government  to  carry,  and  it 
gives  the  highest  practical  proof  that  the  settled  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment is  to  care  for  its  citizen  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  can  rely  upon  a  volunteer  army  in  time  of  public  danger. 

The  pensions  paid  have,  as  a  rule,  been  beneficial  to  the  pen- 
sioners. They  have  come  very  much  as  endowment  insurance  pay- 
ments or  sick  or  accident  benefils  from  fraternal  societies,     Money 
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[  received  in  such  ways  is  not  always  expended  wisely,  and  may  en- 
}  courage  recipients  to  spend  it  in  debauchery.  This  has  also  been 
the  case  with  pension  payments,  especially  when  the  long  delays  of 
the  dilatory  Pension  Bureau  have  caused  an  accumulation  of  back 
payments.  But  the  ordinary  quarterly  payments  to  ordinary  pen- 
sioners are  a  distinct  benefit  to  them,  and  are  usually  spent  as  wisely 
as  the  money  received  from  other  sources. 

Soldiers'  homes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  charities,  and  have  the 
same  general  results  as  other  charitable  institutions.  They  are  not 
poorhouses ;  but  from  one  point  of  view  they  are  charities,  though 
from  another  point  of  view  they  are  supplementary  to  the  pension 
system.  They  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  human  nature  as 
other  charities,  and  need  the  same  precautions  against  abuses. 

Soldiers'  homes  are  just  as  liable  as  other  charitable  institutions 
to  be  mismanaged  by  incompetent  officers  or  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
unworthy  inmates.  They  are  just  as  liable  to  the  various  forms  of 
folly  of  which  institutions  are  capable  in  construction  and  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  misfortune  to  humanity  to  have  2,000  to  4,000  feeble 
old  men  massed  together  in  necessary  idleness,  as  in  our  national 
homes.  No  wisdom  of  daily  management  can  compensate  for  this 
fundamental  error  of  plans.  But  this,  again,  was  not  a  premeditated 
e  against  humanity  any  more  than  a  similar  massing  of  insane 
children  in  other  classes  of  charitable  institutions,  The  rapid 
increase  of  members  of  soldiers'  homes  has  been  met  by  extensions 
of  the  original  plans  to  till  immediate  demands  till  the  national 
homes  are  generally  examples  of  the  evils  of  too  large  institutions. 
The  same  want  has  also  been  met  by  State  homes,  which  have  had 
the  same  general  fortunes  and  misfortunes  as  other  State  institutions. 
Generally,  these  are  smaller  copies  of  the  national  homes. 

Wisconsin  is  the  pioneer  in  three  deviations  from  this  plan,  which 
have  begun  to  be  imitated  in  other  States.  The  writer  drew  the  bill 
for  the  Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home,  and  has  been  a  member  of  its 
governing  board  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  may  be  unduly 
prejudiced  in  its  favor.  The  Wisconsin  home  was  the  first  to  re- 
i  and  widows  of  soldiers,  as  do  now  quJEe  a  number 
of  other  State  homes.  We  were  also  the  f  ' 
plan,  properly  so  called.  In  addition  \ 
single  men,  for  single  women,  for  feeble  0 
for  general  dining-room,  we  have  a  large  niil 
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tages  each  for  a  husband  and  wife,  giving  thus  family  life  , 
breaking  up  the  rigidily  of  institmionalism.  We  have  also  the 
distinctive  feature  of  being  managed  by  the  G.  A.  R.,  aided  by  the 
State  and  national  government.  All  the  newer  State  homes  are 
imitaling  our  example  and  adoptmg  one  or  more  of  ihese  features, 
and  thus  breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  institutional  ism. 

Al!  the  State  homes  are  inspected  and  aided  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  report  to  it  as  a  part  of  its  system  of  caring  for  dis- 
abled soldiers.  There  is,  therefore,  in  spile  of  the  deviation  spoken 
of,  a  general  unity  of  management.  The  system  of  records  and 
reports  to  the  national  government  is  uniform.  The  diet  and  cloth- 
ing are  substantially  the  same.  The  methods  of  payment  to  mem- 
bers for  work  done  is  similar  in  all;  and  the  rules  for  admission  and 
discharge  of  members  and  of  transfer  from  one  to  another  home  are 
the  same  except  in  the  case  of  women,  who  are  only  admitted  in  a 
few  State  homes.  As  great  a  uniiormity  of  administration  as  is 
desirable  of  the  whole  system  of  State  and  national  homes  under 
one  board,  which  governs  the  national  homes  and  supervises  the 
State  homes,  is  thus  secured. 

The  administration  of  both  State  and  national  homes  is,  at  least, 
as  good  as  that  of  other  charitable  institutions  managed  by  State 
or  private  authority.  One  great  exception  to  this  is  the  mechanical 
method  compelled  by  the  overgrowth  of  the  national  homes,  the 
evils  of  which  are  aggravated  by  the  idleness  of  ihe  inmates  and  by 
the  querulousness  and  crankiness  of  old  age  and  enfeebled  constitu- 
tions. These  evils  are  less  in  the  State  institutions  because  of  their 
smaller  size,  and  least  of  all  in  the  institutions  built  on  the  cottage 


The  two  chief  evils  of  the  Slate  homes  are  also  found  in  the 
national  homes  in  equal  or  greater  degree, —  the  reception  of  many 
members  who  could  be  supported  outside  and  the  vices  to  which 

my  members  arc  addicted,     Both  of  these  evils  are  greatly  favored 


by  the  fact  that  soldiers  i 
and  of  a  soldiers'  home. 
ble  institution  to  have  i 
ranging  from  $6  to  $15  a 
not  do  more  harm  than 
by  the  fact  [hat  the  pensi 
law,  and  the  home  is  giv 


lay  have  the  double  benefit  of  a  pension 
It  is  an  anomaly  for  inmates  of  a  charita- 
msiderable  amounts  of  spending  money, 
month.  The  only  wonder  is  that  it  does 
.  does.  The  anomaly  is  explained  partly 
n  is  given  for  one  reason  and  under  one 
n  for  another  reason  and   under  another 
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under  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  to  be  sold  to  each.     The  State  I 
homes  do  not  themselves  sell  liquor,  and  do  their  best  to  prevent  the 
purchase  of  liquor  by  the  members.     They  meet,  however,  with  i 
different  success;  and  at  least  in  Wisconsin  we  have  trouble  with  the  J 
women  as  well  as  wilh  the  men. 

So  great  is  the  evil  that  in  the  North-western  Branch,  located  just  1 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Milwaukee,  the  governor  of  the  hor 
winter  tried  his  best  to  secure  an  act  of  the  legislature  prohibiting  I 
the  sale  of  liquor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  grounds  of  the  National   I 
Home.     He   was  supported  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  1 
G.  A.  R.  throughout  Wisconsin,  who  poured  in  petitions  on  the  legi»-  1 
lature,  and  whose  officers  argued  before  committees  and  were  fully 
reported  in  the  newspapers.     Although  Wisconsin  is  far  from  being 
a  prohibition  State,  the  bill,  after  being  changed  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  to   any  member  of  the  home  within   two  miles, 
passed  the  Assembly  after  a  fierce  fight,  by  two-thirds  majoritj",  but 

s  killed  in  the  Senate  by  a  trade.     In  the  course  of  the  public  dis-  j 
s  aroused  by  this  controversy,  it  was  freely  charged,  and  not  ] 
denied,   that    numerous    saloons    had    been    established  as  r 
possible  to  the  grounds  of  the  National  Home,  for  the  sole  purpose  ] 
of  gelling  the  soldiers'  pension  money,  that  many  of  these  saloons 
were  also  gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitution,  and  that  many 
soldiers  had  died   in   them   under  suspicious  circumstances.     And  1 
what  is  true  of  the  North-western  Branch  is  to  a  greater  or  less  ex-  j 
tent  true  of  other  soldiers'  homes.     The  best  results  in  combalinj 
this  evil  have  so  far  been  obtained  at  the  Western  Branch  of  thel 
National  Home  at  Leavenworth,  by  the  use  of  the  Keeley  cure,  b]H 
which  over  i.ioo  men  have  been  cured  of  the  drink  habit,  nearlya 
Soo  of  whom  have  thus  become  self-supporting  and  have  left  t 
home. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  State  homes  for  Confederate  soldiers 
the  aid  is  not  duplicated.  Pensions  are  not  given  to  those  who  are 
in  the  homes.     The  result  is  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  drinkii^ 


and  other  vices  than  in  the   State  and  national    ', 
soldiers. 

It  is  this    duplication  of  aid,  whether  we  call  it 
making  no  difference,  which  causes  the  trouble; 
original  question,  (here  would  be  but  one  answer 
be  given  to  pensioners  who  are  members  of  so 


i  for    ITft] 


-d 


Your   commillee    have  made  a.    preliminary  survey  of    [he   lines 
which  enclose  its  field  of  inquiry,  and  report  progress. 

We  present  no  plan  to  scare  tlie  sentiment  and  disturb  the  pride 
of  the  present  or  to  mar  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Many  of  our  comrades  have  fallen  into  the  rout  step  of  disability 
and  misfortune,  and  are  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  and  care 
afforded  under  Stale  or  national  authority.  The  degree  of  comfort 
which  will  attend  their  ciosing  days  will  be  measured  by  the  wisdom 
of  plans  and  policies  devised  and  e 
vitation  of  this  Conference  to  make  u 
vcnient  school  for  the  study  a 
opportunity  to  all  officials  charged  v 
vising  legislative    bodies  and  dire 


nacted  in  their  behalf. 

s  organization  as  a  con* 
mparison  of  methods  affords  an 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  ad- 
lanagement,  which,  if  im- 


proved, cannot  fail  to  raise  the  standards  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  alignment  of  interests  is  established  by  unliroken  precedent. 
Upon  the  nation  preserved  from  dissolution  is  justly  laid  the  duty 
of  caring  for  him  who  took  the  hazard  of  life,  health,  and  oppor- 
r,:nity,  that  "  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  should  not  perish." 

Upon  the  States  which  strove  to  dissolve  the  federal  compact  and 
establish  an  independent  confederacy  is  imposed  the  duty  of  caring 
for  him  who  wore  the  gray,  that  the  shame  of  neglect  may  not  im* 
bitter  the  memory  of  sacrifices  made. 

These  men  cast  the  jewels  of  hfe  into  the  whirlpool  of  battle,  and 
met  with  unflinching  courage  every  obligation  imposed  by  the  envi- 
ronments of  their  citizenship.  In  pain  and  silence  they  are  closing 
the  last  great  march  to  their  eternal  camping  ground.  Waiving 
nothing  of  consistency,  and  with  a  plain  purpose  to  serve  a  common 
need,  we,  their  comrades,  meet  upon  the  picket-line  of  a  humane 
civilization,  in  this  thirtieth  anniversary  year  of  peace,  under  the 
fulds  of  one  flag,  to  share  the  benefits  of  mutual  study  of  methods 
and  needs. 

The  first  duty  of  your  committee  is  to  urge  attention  to  the  need 
of  expediting  measures  for  relief.     The  curtain  will  soon  be  drawn 
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over  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  our  Civil  War.  The  ratios  of 
disability  and  dependency  in  the  ranks  of  our  soldier  population  are 
ri  >ing  with  a  rapidity  which  overtaxes  every  present  resource.  What 
is  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Discussion  must  be  brief,  and  action 
prompt.  Governmental  policy  should  be  concluded  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  such  national  homes  as  are  susceptible  of  enlargement, 
within  the  requirements  of  approved  conditions,  without  delay ;  and 
new  homes  should  be  established,  at  salient  points,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  government,  with  especial  features  of  equipment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  changing  conditions. 

States,  communities,  and  individuals  co-operating  for  the  care  of 
the  Union  veteran  in  the  North,  or  the  Confederate  veteran  in  the 
South,  must  heed  the  command  to  "double  quick"  in  movements 
on  their  several  lines  of  action  to  preserve  our  citizenship  from  the 
stain  of  ingratitude. 

The  recurring  annual  sessions  of  this  Conference  should  be  open 
to  the  presence  of  officials  and  citizens  who  ar^  impressed  by  the  ap>- 
parent  need  of  using  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  to  aid  those 
in  authority  to  educate  public  sentiment  and  to  draw  from  a  common 
experience  the  lessons  needed  to  guide  future  action. 

Your  committee  invited  an  expression  of  views  from  interested 
officials,  through  a  circular  letter  which  outlined  the  character  of 
this  report,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 
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AND   CORRECTION. 

NEW    HAVEN,   CONN.,    MAY    24-30,    1895. 


Committee  on  Homes  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

office  of  chairman. 

Atchison,  Kan.,  March  i,  1895. 

Dear  Sir^ —  At  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chaxitifit 
and  Correction,  convened  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1894,  a  Committee  OH 
Homes  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  was  created,  of  which  the  undersigned  have  beCD 
designated  as  members. 

The  committee  was  created  to  aid  an  inquiry  concerning  the  present  and  pi 
spective  needs  of  the  dependent  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  country,  both   lYoi 
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In  response  to  the  questions  submitted  in  the  foregoing  letter, 
many  replies  have  been  received  from  officials  connected  with  the 
management  of  national  and  State  homes,  and  others  interested  in 
their  welfare,  which  give  promise  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  subjects  under  consideration  and  a  cordial  co-operation 
along  lines  of  mutual  interest.  We  present  these  communications 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Conference,  and  suggest  their  publica- 
tion as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  important  problems  to  be  solved. 


Statistical  Information. 

Accurate  information  covering  important  statistics  relating  to  all 
homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  compiled  and  published  in 
convenient  form  for  distribution  among  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duties  of  management,  in  order  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
comparison  and  the  official  recital  of  experience  may  be  made 
available. 

The  financial  and  vital  statistics  relating  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  managers  having  control 
of  the  affairs  of  these  institutions.  Similar  information  is  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  several  homes  under  State  management;  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  several  reports,  which  hinders 
a  ready  analysis  of  their  respective  conditions.  Your  committee 
advise  action  to  secure  uniformity  in  statistical  reports  pertaining  to 
all  institutions,  including  those  which  are  maintained  by  private 
contributions. 

This  action  may  be  secured  through  the  co-operating  effort  of  the 
boards  of  managers  and  trustees  of  the  homes,  to  devise  appro- 
priate forms  of  tables  for  publication  in  the  annual  Proceedings  of 
this  Conference.  Your  committee  have  received  several  reports 
from  State  homes,  but  the  failure  of  officials  to  respond  to  requests 
for  reports  prevents  a  consolidated  exhibit  for  the  use  of  this 
Conference. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  branches  of  the 
National  Home  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894: 
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Statistical  Tables  exhibiting  the  Population,  and  the  Total  Expen- 
ditures FOR  Lands,  Buildings,  and  Improvements,  and  showing 
THE  Cost  of  Current  Support  for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
AT  THE  Branches  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers. 


Namks. 

Land. 
Acres. 

Cost. 

Buildings    and 
Improvements. 

Total. 

Central     .... 

577 

|85»445-30 

11,339.862.17 

$1425,307.47 

North-western   .     . 

382 

79445-24 

558,478.07 

637,924.21 

Eastern     .... 

i»7S4 

20,400.00 

452,500.55 

472,900.55 

Southern  .... 

26 

25,000.00 

765,127.22 

790,127.22 

Western  .... 

640 

Donated 

534,957.39 

534.957-39 

Pacific      .... 

631 

Donated 

410,101.67 

410,101.67 

Marion     .... 

217 

24,287.30 

400,162.33 

424,449.63 

Totals  .... 

4.227 

$234,577.84 

$4,461,190.30 

^4.695.768.14 

Population. 

Average  number  of  members  present  during  year 15,601 

Average  number  of  members  present  and  absent 19,238 

Whole  number  cared  for 23,615 

Deaths 1,050 

Average  age  of  members  cared  for 59-23 

Average  age  of  those  who  died 64.10 

Average  length  of  residence  of  those  in  the  Home  who  died    ...  7.16 

Support. 

Per  capita  cost  for  current  support,  exclusive  of  items  for  construc- 
tion and  repairs,  for  average  number  present   $127.45 

Total  per  capita  cost  for  average  number  present 147.22 

Pensions. 

Total  number  of  pensioners  in  membership  of  home '5,1 '7 

Amount  paid  to  families  through  the  home $409,231.18 

Amount  paid  to  pensioners 1,637,278.10 

Average  amount  of  pensions  paid  during  year         '32*33 
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Accommodations. 

The  board  of  managers  report  that  the  conveniences  of  the  sev- 
sral  branches  of  the  home  are  exhausted,  and  that  only  two  of  these 
t:)ranches  can  be  properly  enlarged  ;  to  wit,  the  Marion  and  Pacific 
branches. 

Admissions  to  the  home  are  suspended  either  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  room  or  when  there  is  danger  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  current  support  of  members  is  insufficient. 


Inspection. 

The  inspection  of  the  several  branches  of  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  is  secured  by  the  War  Department  for 
the  information  of  Congress  through  the  office  of  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  and  for  the  information  of  the  board  of  managers 
through  an  officer  reporting  to  said  board.  Application  was  made 
to  the  War  Department  for  a  report  of  the  latest  official  inspection, 
which  was  duly  for\yarded  by  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  Inspector-general. 

The  report  received  covers  a  period  from  October  3  to  Dec. 
23,  1894,  and  is  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  existing  conditions. 

The  officers  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  branch  homes  are  cred- 
ited with  an  encouraging  degree  of  enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  general 
efficiency ;  and  the  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  inmates  seem  to 
bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  means  provided  for  their  acquisition. 

These  facts  do  not  obscure  the  force  of  the  statement  contained 
in  the  following  sentence  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector-General : 

"  The  men  are  now  growing  old  and  decrepit,  and  are  possibly 
fading  away  faster  than  State  and  national  governments  can  build 
permanent  structures  for  them.*' 

And  added  to  this  statement  we  find  the  following :  "  However 
commendable  the  majority  of  the  buildings  may  be,  there  is  a  limit 
to  their  capacity  which  has  been  decidedly  overstepped." 

Your  committee  can  add  nothing  to  increase  the  force  of  th' 
official  declarations.  They  should  be  emphasized  by  press  1 
platform  until  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  powers  of  remet 
legislation  are  stirred  to  action. 
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State  Homes. 

State  homes  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  dependent  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  served  in  the  Union  army  and  navy  have  been  estab- 
lished in  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Vork,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  iiouth  Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermont.  AH 
of  these  are  in  operation  except  that  of  Indiana,  for  which  provision 
has  but  recently  been  made.  Shelter  is  provided  for  an  approximate 
number  of  eight  thousand  inmates,  and  the  institutions  are  in  a 
degree  auxiliary  to  the  National   Home. 

Provision  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  and  maimed  Confederate 
soldiers  have  been  established  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Florida,  Maryland,  and  Missouri.  The  first  five 
naincd  of  these  homes  are  supported  by  State  appropriations,  and 
the  others  by  private  contributions  of  citizens  of  the  respective 
States, 

Statistical  information  in  regard  to  these  homes  is  not  available 
for  this  report ;  but  every  source  of  authentic  information  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  for  studious  activity,  in  order  that  the  stigma 
of  neglect  may  not  be  charged  against  the  fair  fame  of  American 
citizenship. 
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Conclusion. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  through  a  study  and  comparison  of 
methods  and  needs  common  to  all  institutions  designed  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  war-worn  veterans  of  our  country  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  assembling  of  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  man- 
agement in  a  conference  school.  The  losses  and  failures  consequent 
upon  a  continued  working  on  lines  of  individual  experience  are  not 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  officials  who  accept  the  management  of  these  great  trusts  to 
largely  increase  their  power  for  useful  service  by  the  adoption  of  a 
conference  system  of  study  and  by  systematic  co-operation  in  efforts 
to  secure  grants  of  legislative  support.  In  the  name  of  a  common 
humanity  we  urge  a  general  advance  in  the  interest  of  better  results. 

C.  K  Faulkner.  Major  R.  H.  Dudley. 

A.  O.  Wright.  Major  T.  J.  Charlton. 

General  R.  Brinkerhoff.  Major  N.  V.  Randolph. 

General  W.  B.  Franklin.  Captain  L.  C.  Storrs. 


XVI. 

Hepons  from  ^tatrff. 


REPORT    OF    THE   COMMITTEE   ON    REPORTS 
FROM    STATES. 

The  pliin  of  collecting  the  reports  from  States  has  been  somewhat 
modified  this  year.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  have  been  asked 
to  present  simply  it  brief  report  of  progress,  s«ch  as  can  be  read  in 
five  minutes,  omitting  statistics.  The  statistics  of  State  institutions 
have  been  collected  by  direct  correspondence  with  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  institutions,  supplemented  by  reference  to  the  printed  re- 
ports of  the  institutions,  the  printed  reports  of  the  auditors  of  States, 
and  correspondence  with  the  secretaries  r{  the  State  Boards  of 
Charities. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  for  the  first  time  a  report, 
more  or  leas  complete,  from  every  State. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  about  300  out  of  the  350  State 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions.  The  results  are  exhibited  in 
the  charts  which  follow  the  reports  from  Stales.  These  charts  con- 
sist ;  first,  of  a  directory  of  the  State  institutions,  giving  the  corporate 
name,  location,  date  of  establishment,  name  of  superintendent,  title 
of  the  managing  board,  and  address  of  the  secretary  of  the  board; 
second,  a  statistical  statement,  showing  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
institution,  the  number  of  inmates  present  Dec.  31,  1893,  and 
Dec.  31,  1894,  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  gross,  net,  and  per 
capita,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  estimated  value  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  institution. 

These  charts  will  repay  the  careful  study  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  such  institutions. 

tt  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the  details,  which  will  be  presented 
E  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  several  States.  The  work 
lite  institutions  has  been  much  less  affected  by  the  hard  times 
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than  the  work  of  city  charities.  In  some  of  the  States  —  for  exam- 
ple, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana  —  appro- 
priations for  the  State  institutions  have  been  materially  reduced ;  but 
in  most  of  the  States  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  need  is  greater 
than  usual,  and  the  appropriations  have  been  kept  up  to  their  usual 
mark. 

Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  have  been  established  in  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  and  institutions  for  epileptics  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Ohio  and  New  York.  It  seems  probable  that  institutions 
for  epileptics  will  be  created  before  many  years  in  most  of  the  States. 

A  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been  established  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  State  Boards  of  Chari- 
ties in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana ;  but 
thus  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  statistical  charts  which  accompany  this  report  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  George  G.  Cowie,  clerk  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities. 

ALABAMA. 

BY    MISS   JULIA    S.    TUTWILER,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

It  is  with  pain  that  I  state  that  Alabama  has  retrograded  during 
the  past  year.  The  terrible  financial  depression  caused  the  election 
of  a  legislature  pledged  to  retrenchment  along  every  possible  line. 
The  convict  commission  created  two  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  lease  system,  has  been  abolished,  and  matters 
restored  almost  to  the  old  status.  It  was  claimed  that  the  State  had 
not  the  means  necessary  to  provide  for  the  convicts,  and  could  not 
possibly  at  this  time  take  charge  of  them ;  in  fact,  that  she  could 
feed  and  clothe  them  only  by  continuing  to  hire  their  labor  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Public  opinion,  which  two  years  ago  so  urgently 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  lease  system,  seems  now  to  have 
acquiesced  in  its  indefinite  continuance.  Doubtless  the  conduct 
of  the  free  miners  who  attacked  and  killed  nine  striking  miners  at 
Pratt  City  last  summer  has  had  some  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
agitation  so  far  as  it  originated  in  sympathy  with  the  free  miners, 
but  the  condition  of  the  State  finances  was  the  alleged  reason  for 
the  backward  movement. 

The  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  procured  t 
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insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  new  bill,  permitting  the  inspectors  lo  es- 
tablish a  reformatory  for  boys  a.nd  a  prison  for  women ;  but,  as  the 
legislature  made  no  appropriation  for  these  objects,  these  clauses 
must  remain  inoperative.  The  new  law  abolished  the  convict  com- 
mission, and  placed  the  whole  convict  system  again  under  the  care 
of  the  inspectors.  The  new  law  fails  to  put  this  system  even  on  as 
high  a  plane  as  it  was  before,  since  the  paragraph  requiring  night 
schools  wherever  one  hundred  convicts  are  gathered  was  omitted. 
This  paragraph  was  in  the  bill,  but,  when  it  was  read  before  the 
legislature,  was  violendy  attacked  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  pro- 
posed to  be  thus  expended  should  be  spent  on  the  education  of  the 
children  of  honest  citizens  instead  of  being  used  for  worthless  repro- 
bates. This  omission  closed  the  school  at  the  o!d  penitentiary, 
where  all  boys  have  been  sent  for  several  years  past,  also  the  school 
at  L'oalhurg,  where  only  county  convicts  are  sent.  Fortunately,  the 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company  in  their  lease  contract  had  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  a  night  school  for  the  prisoners  hired  to  them. 
So  the  two  schools  at  Pratt  mines  are  continued,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  contract  with  this  company  lasts. 

The  average  number  of  State  convicts  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  1,380,  The  average  number  of  county  convicts  has  been  907. 
The  State  convicts  are  said  to  increase  in  number  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  one  hundred  a  year.  Of  course,  things  will  grow  worse 
instead  of  better  in  this  regard  so  long  as  we  continue  to  use  a  sys- 
tem which  does  almost  nothing  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 
The  failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide  an  appropriation  for  the 
Bnys'  Reformatory  is  particularly  distressing  to  the  friends  of  prison 
reform,  because  the  United  States  government  has  just  offered  to  the 
State  the  barracks  at  Fort  Mt.  Vernon  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  such  an  institution  has  prevented  the 
State  from  accepting  the  gift.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
fifteen  years  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  State  clear  these  stains  from  its 
good  name  and  take  rank  in  this  respect  with  civilized  commvmities 
are  heartsick,  weary,  and  ashamed.      Before  the  legislature  met,  thou- 

s  of  circulars  were  sent  out  to  ministers  of  all   denominations, 
mty  officials,  and  all  other  prominent  men  in  the  St.ite,  urging 

to  use  their  influence  for  a  boys'  reformatory,  a  woman's  prison, 

he  improvement  of  our  county  jails ;  but  all  has  availed  nothing. 

e  has  been  a  reci 


The  only  bright  spot  in  this  dark  picture  is  the  hope  that  we  are 
about  to  form  an  Alabama  branch  o(  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  A  prominent  citizen  in  a  letter  received 
by  the  Secretary  during  this  month  says :  — 

I  believe  I  can  now  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  forming  an  Alabama  branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  1  am  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
former  society,  and  am  arranging  to  amend  our  State  charter,  so  as 
to  include  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children ;  and  I  have  suggested 
the  organization  of  a  society  to  embrace  the  larger  objects  of  the 
National  Charities  and  Correction  Association. 

If  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  State  branch  with  this  society,  I 
trust  that  our  next  annual  report  will  not  be  so  discouraging,  to  use 
the  mildest  word,  as  this  one. 


BY   REV,    SHELDON    JACKSO-V,    CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

I  find  myself  much  in  the  same  position  as  last  year  with  refer- 
ence to  the  report  from  the  district  of  Alaska.  We  are  still  practi- 
rally  in  an  unorganized  condition.  Alaska,  as  you  know,  has  an  area 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  United  States.  The  American,  or  white 
population,  is  confined  to  a  very  small  section  in  South-eastern 
Alaska  and  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon  Kiver.  1  presume 
that  they  number  not  over  3,000  people,  mostly  men.  The  remain- 
ing country,  comprising  almost  all  of  Alaska,  is  occupied  by  scat- 
tered bands  of  barbarians  that  can  in  a  general  way  be  classified  as : 
first,  the  Esquimaux,  occupying  the  three  coast  sides  of  Alaska; 
second,  Athabascan  Indians,  occup)-ing  the  valleys  of  the  interior 
rivers;  third,  Thlingets,  occupying  the  extreme  south-eastern  por- 
tion ;  and,  fourth,  the  Aleutians,  occupying  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
The  first  three,  comprising  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country,  are  barbarians,  controlled  and  governed  by  their 
own  customs  and  laws  which  have  grown  up  among  them  from 
the  indefinite  past.  The  small  number  of  whites  if 
can  be  better  described  from  the  fact  that  th' 
schools  in  all  Alaska  composed  of   children  cr 
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tion.  Congress  has  given  us  nominally  a  district  government,  with 
a  governor,  a  United  States  district  judge,  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  a  United  States  marshal,  and  four  United  States  com^ 
missioners  as  the  governing  power,  and  extended  over  the  coimlry 
the  laws  of  Oregon.  While  we  have  nominally  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  government,  yet,  practically,  the  government  is  powerless  to  en- 
force law  or  govern  the  country.  The  seat  of  the  government  at 
Sitka  is  on  a  small  island,  and  the  government  officials  have  no 
method  of  conveyance  for  travelling  around  the  Territory-.  The 
public  sentiment  is  such  that  no  jury  can  be  had  to  enforce  the 
liquor  laws  or  punish  immorality  among  the  people.  Any  l.iw  that 
is  contrary  to  the  customs  or  incUnations  of  the  lower  class  of  white 
men,  who  are  among  the  first  to  Hoat  to  the  frontier  section,  cannot 
be  and  is  not  enforced,  largely  from  the  fact  that  the.se  same  men  are 
usually  found  on  the  juries.  With  this  aboriginal  condition  of 
society  and  thin  veneering  of  government,  we  have  no  public  institu- 
tions for  reforming  children  or  caring  for  criminals  or  providing  for 
the  unfortunates,— the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  weak-minded,  the  dumb, 
and  the  insane ;  and  so  far  they  have  no  constituency  that  take  any 
interest  in  such  things.  A  very  little  is  being  done  at  the  mission 
stations  by  the  missionaries,  perhaps  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability. 
The  improved  methods  that  are  being  developed  and  worked  out 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  in 
the  future,  when  we  secure  a  larger  number  of  the  better  class  of 
American  citizens,  throi^h  whose  influence  a  public  sentiment  may 
be  created  that  shall  demand  the  establishment  of  methods  for  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  unfortunate  classes.  While  we  cannot  report  any- 
thing as  being  done,  yet  we  very  gladly  express  our  deep  interest  in 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  as  it  will  prove  a  help  for  us  when  we 
get  ready  to  act. 


»V    J.     H.      HAMHI.IN, 


ARIZONA. 


rHK    INSANE,. 


ARIZONA    ASVLUM     FOR 


The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Arizoiia  asylum  for  the  insane 
June  30,  1895,  was:  males,  loi  ;  females,  26;  total,  127.  The  fair 
capacity  of  the  institution  without  overcrowding,  for  inmates  only, 
not  including  officers  or  employees,  is  200. 
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The  insane  asylum  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  of 
1885.     The  board  of  directors  consists  of  three  persons. 

The  Territorial  prison  was  established  in  1875.  A  Territorial 
reform  school  was  established  in  1895,  but  no  buildings  have  yet 
been  erected.  The  legislature  of  1895  enacted  a  parole  law  to 
apply  to  the  convicts  in  the  Territorial  prison. 

The  legislature  of  1895  established  a  Territorial  board  of  control, 
to  consist  of  the  governor,  the  auditor,  and  a  secretary,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  This  board  will  have  control  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial prison,  reform  school,  and  the  insane  asylum. 

The  legislature  of  1895  ro^de  provision  for  boarding  deaf  and 
dumb  children  in  other  States,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  was 
made  for  this  purpose. 

ARKANSAS. 

BY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  maintains  a  school  for  the  blind,  an  insti- 
tution for  deaf-mutes,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  Confederate  State  soldiers' 
home,  and  a  State  penitentiary,  all  of  which,  except  the  soldiers' 
home,  are  located  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State.  This 
arrangement  has  some  great  advantages,  as  it  permits  the  close 
supervision  of  the  State  officials,  and  renders  the  institutions  readily 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Robertson,  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum^ 
reports  that  his  institution  was  established  in  1882.  It  has  a  nor- 
mal capacity  of  620.  The  number  of  inmates  Dec.  31,  1894,  was: 
males,  222  ;  females,  262  ;  total,  484.  This  was  a  reduction  of  86 
from  the  previous  year.  He  reports  the  expense  per  patient  as  only 
$78.93  per  year.  It  may  be  hoped  that  no  State  in  the  Union  shows 
a  lower  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  Deaf-mute  Institute  has  a  capacity  of  250  inmates.  The 
number  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  191.  The  expense  per  inmate  was 
about  $200.  Four  new  trades  have  been  added  in  the  school  for  the 
deaf.  The  legislature  of  1895  appropriated  nearly  $100,000  for  this 
institution,  which  promises  a  good  thing  for  the  future. 

The  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  "  Sweet  Home  "  has  a  capacity 
of  50  inmates.     The  number  on  hand  June  30,  1895,  ^^^  3^- 

The  School  for  the  Blind  has  a  capacity  of  250   inmates.     The 
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number  on  hand  Dec,  31,  1893,  was    130.     The  colored  pupils   are 
kept  in  a  rented  building. 

The  Stale  penitentiary  has  a  capacity  of  500  inmates.  There 
were  on  hand  June  30,  1895,  905  inmates,  of  whom  277  were  whites, 
624  blacks,  and  4  Indians.  Of  these  convicts  181  were  "in  walls  " 
and  714  "at  camps." 

CALIFORNIA. 


BV    MRS.    SARAH    B.    COOPER,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

The  State  of  California  is  moving  forward  in  the  administration  of 
its  charitable  and  corrective  institutions,  and  a  steady  advance  is 
being  made  in  regard  to  modes  and  methods.  Being  so  far  removed 
from  the  great  centres,  we  do  not  catch  th&JJrst  impetus  toward  any 
well-adjusted  reform.  Our  great  fault  has  been  an  excess  of  charily 
in  the  way  of  giving.  For  example,  San  Francisco,  with  a  popu- 
lation scarcely  numbering  300,000,  expended-  last  year  no  less  than 
Ji. 380, 510,  An  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code  makes  vagrancy 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months;  and  the  term  "'vagrancy"  includes  a  very  wide  range,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Code.  This  is  a  wise  piece  of  legislation,  and 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  excessive  distribution  of  charity  in  our 
large  cities. 

The  legislation,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  regard  to  charities, 
paupers,  vagrants,  and  minors,  has  all  tended  in  the  right  direction, 
—  toward  self-help  and  self-support.  By  the  political  Code  the 
State  has  the  right  to  establish  custody  and  restraint  of  paupers  for 
the  purposes  of  their  maintenance. 

Another  fine  stroke  of  legislation  is  the  new  section  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  furnish  tobacco  to  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceedingfioo.  Furnishing  minors 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  with  intoxicating  drink  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  £100  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  hundred 
days. 

Still  another  wise  provision  has  been  enacted,  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  guardian  or  master  to  require  a  child  to  labor  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  except  in  vinicultural  or  horticultural  pur- 
suits or  in  domestic    or   household  occupations.     No  minor  under 


eightetM)  sJiall  be  emp)o\>Hi  in  any  in^inufjiiciurini^,  mercsuitile^  cur  n\e« 
chanical  est;iihlishmenu  in  any  c;ise*  for  nuvre  than  ^ty  iK^ur^  j>er 
\ve<'k.  No  child  under  ten  i^all  be  employed  in  jinch  esu^Wish- 
menis.  There  are  three  Sute  a-iylums  for  the  in^^ne^  with  3»4^o  pjsi- 
nent5^  There  Are  two  other  State  asylums  not  x-et  wmpleieii  one 
at  I'kiah  and  the  other  at  San  Bernartiino*  l^e  number  of  |>atient:s^ 
careil  for  in  the  three  asyUims  during  the  jvast  t\n>  war^  was  ^»^4^, 
Hxpendeil  for  maintenance  and  salaries.  $1,071.58^;.  CalitWnia  has 
two  Slate  prisons,  with  1.0^4  prisi>ners.  Ax'era^*  cost  j>er  capitm 
jxr  day,  $0,413. 

The  Preston  School  \>f  Industry  at  lone  has  for  its  object  the  re* 
form  of  \xning  criminals,  and  to  qualify  them  fivr  hiu^orable  em\>l^^>^ 
ment. 

The  Slate  Refv>nn  Schoi>l  at  Whittier  is  also  educational  and  re* 
formaiory.  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  industrial  pursuits. 
There  are  ^go  inmates. 

The  c\tlifornia  Home  for  the  l^are  and  *l>aining  oi  Feeble-nunded 
c  hildren  at  Gelston  has  J37  inmates,  who  are  suppi^rted  at  a  cost 
of  $v^>557  i^r  diem  per  inmate,  a  large  pn^pi^rtion  free  of  charge. 

The  l\difornia  Institution  for  the  IVaf.  HumK  and  Hlind  is  a 
nuxiol  institution.  There  are  J03  pupils.  Besides  the  regular 
a>urses.  instruction  is  given  m  carpentering,  printing,  and  typewrit* 
in;:. 

Therx*  is  an  Industrial  Home  of  Mechanical  *l>ades  for  the  Adult 

Blind,     Us  aim  is  to  enable  the  Wind  to  j\rejxire  for  self-sup^xm. 

There  are  85  inmates,  including  both  sexes*     'The  chief  industry  is 

bn.H^nMuaking,     *The  inmates  are  paid  wiiges,  and  a  gvHxi  w\ukman 

can  earn  aln^ut  $300  a  \*ear. 

The  Women's  Relief  Corps  assist  such  l^nion  veterans  as  need 
help  and  pn>tection,  and  extend  needful  aid  to  their  w^idows  and  or- 
phans,  'There  are  3,000  members  in  the  department  of  C'alifornia, 
C'^vor  1. 000  ^>ersons  have  been  aided. 

l*.uiies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  extend  needful  aid  to 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  marines  of  the  Civil  War,  There 
is  a  cx^iubined  membership  of  over  10,000, 

'There  are  ^04  charitable  agencies  in  San  bVanciscv^  that  relieve 
the  neeily,  'This  dix*s  not  include  the  churches  nor  private  Ihmioviv 
lence.  'This  includes  to  hospitals,  with  15,713  piUients,  and  o  dis- 
^H*nsaries.  with  15,762  visuts.      Total  amount  expended  in  hospitiUs^ 


$2z6,456'29 ;  i"  dispensaries,  $13,141.78.  The  Associated  Char- 
ities of  San  Francisco  have  about  80  co-operating  societies.  They 
have  found  limited  employment  for  over  5,000  men  in  their  wood- 
yard.  There  is  properly  no  official  outdoor  relief  in  San  Francisco. 
Much  preventive  work  is  done  through  the  free  kindergartens  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Golden  Gate  Association  sustains  3S  free  kinder- 
gartens, in  which  over  10,000  little  children  have  been  trained  during 
the  past  sixteen  years.  The  city  is  feeling  the  good  results  of  this 
work.     The  children  come  from  districts  where  criminals  are  madf. 

There  are  7  homes  for  aged  and  infirm  people  in  San  Francisco, 
and  19  orphanages  and  homes  for  needy  children. 

All  these  various  institutions  are  on  the  upward  trend  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  administration  and  the  modes  of  best  reaching 
the  highest  good  of  the  inmates. 


COLORADO. 

BV   JOHN  H.    GABRIEL,    CORRESPONlirNC;    SECRETARV. 

Colorado  has  taken  a  forward  step  during  the  past  two  years  in 
the  work  of  charities  and  corrections.  Public  sentiment  has  been 
aroused  to  the  necessity  for  active  agencies  in  every  department  of 
the  work.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  arranging  for  a 
conference,  which  was  largely  attended  by  all  classes  of  workers.  A 
varied  programme  was  carried  out,  and  valuable  papers  were  read. 
Agitation  has  been  continued  through  the  newspapers,  and  education 
advanced  along  every  line, 

PeniUntiary. —  Advance  in  the  management  of  the  penitentiary  is 
shown  in  the  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  a  classification  into  three  grades,  based 
upon  conduct.  The  warden,  whose  term  of  office  expired  April  3, 
iSgj,  heard  the  complaint  of  each  prisoner  who  had  complaint  to 
make  every  Sunday  morning,  and  gave  a  considerate  hearing  to  all 
requests  or  complaints  made  during  the  week.  Each  case  was  con- 
sidered and  treated  upon  its  individual  merits.  In  a  very  few  in- 
only  was  cufKng  or  stringing  up  permitted,  and  this  only 
very  early  part  of  the  term.  '•  Hosing  "  was  entirely  abol- 
The  pressure  of  the  hard  times  has  increased  the  number 
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>f  convicts  very  rapidly,  until  we  have,  May  i,  649  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary  and  72  in  the  reformatory.  We  have  no  labor  for  our 
convicts,  but  during  the  past  two  years  all  prisoners  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  prison  work  have  been  engaged  in  the  building  of 
a  State  canal. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys, —  A  new  superintendent  has  introduced 
new  and  more  humane  methods  of  care  and  treatment  of  the  boys 
at  the  Industrial  School.  Upon  recommendation  of  this  Board,  the 
Board  of  Control  of  this  school  passed  a  resolution  granting  to  the 
superintendent  the  power  of  employing  and  discharging  all  minor 
officers.  This  power  is  by  statute  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Control. 
By  this  action  the  superintendent  is  enabled  to  secure  more  com- 
petent help,  free  from  political  embarrassment. 

New  Legislation. 

Home  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children, —  An  act  establishing 
a  Home  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  was  passed  by  our 
last  legislature,  and  has  become  a  law.  The  act  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  per  annum  for  maintenance.  The  provision  of  the 
bill  for  a  school  in  connection  therewith  was  stricken  out. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home. —  A  more  detailed  law  governing  the 
Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Home  was  passed.  Among  its  provisions  is 
one  empowering  the  commissioners  to  take  all  pensions,  and  hold 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  pensioner  when  he  shall  leave  the  home. 
This  proviso  was  inserted  to  prevent  intoxication  at  the  home. 

An  act  requiring  a  detailed  registration  of  all  poor  seeking  relief, 
as  well  as  the  relief  furnished,  became  a  law. 

A  bill  to  establish  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law  as 
a  part  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  by  a  very  small  majority. 

An  act  to  take  from  the  governor  the  appointment  of  the  warden 
of  the  reformatory  and  to  place  the  appointment  in  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  to  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure,  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor. 

An  act  to  establish  a  single  Board  of  Control  of  all  State  insti- 
tutions, charitable,  correctional,  and  educational,  passed  the  House, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

The  hard  times  have  largely  increased  the  number  of   paupers, 
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estimated  at  lo  per  cent.     The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county 
jails  has  increased  about  15  per  cent. 

Many  Charity  Organization  Societies  or  Associated  Charities  have 
been  organized  in  the  smaller  cities  in  the  State,  and  are  accomplish- 
ing good  work. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BV   PROFESSOR   J,    J,    MCCOOK,    CORHESPONDINO   SECRETAKV. 

The  bill  for  a  reformatory  prison,  which  was  favorably  reported 
upon  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and" 
printed  with  the  General  Statutes,  has  gone  this  session  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Humane  Institutions,  and  after  two  public  hearings  a  favor- 
able report  has  been  made ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed.  The  proposed  statute  appears  to  be  approved  by 
everybody;  but  the  heavy  expense  is  a  serious  embarrassment. 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  relief  through  the 
institution,  for  the  county  jails  (which  are  in  some  instances  so 
crowded  as  to  threaten  to  require  extensive  enlargements),  may  help 
overcome  this  difficulty.  It  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated,  also, 
that,  apart  from  the  plant,  the  weekly  cost  of  such  institutions  as  ihfl 
one  at  Elmira  is  below  that  of  our  jails  and  almshouses  and  work- 
houses, where  the  people  for  whom  this  reformatory  is  largely  de- 
signed now  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time. 

A  bill  prohibiting  pool-selling  was  passed  two  years  ago.  The 
attempt  then  unsuccessfully  made  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  race-tracks  and  driving-parks  for  a  specified  number  of  days 
each  year  has  been  renewed  this  year  with  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. The  passage  of  such  an  amendment  would  make  acts  lawful 
or  even  laudable  on  one  side  of  an  incli  plank  which  are  felony  on 
the  other  I 

A  law  has  been  passed  this  year  which  confirms  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  forbidding  the  admission  to  the  suffrage  of  any  per- 
sons not  of  good  moral  character.  A  statute  was  passed  some  years 
ago,  which  provided  that  no  offence  committed  during  his  minority 
should  debar  the  candidate  from  being  made  a  voter.  It  is  now  pro- 
vided that,  when  a  person  has  during  his  minority  been  convicted 
twice  of  any  of  the  felonies  which  at  present  disfranchise,  or  is  act- 
ually serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
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•caching  his  majority,  or  if  he  has  during  his  minority  been  three  or 
more  times  guilty  of  any  offence  the  penalty  of  which  is  imprison- 
ment in  jail  or  fine  and  imprisonment,  then  he  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  suffrage. 

Unfortunately,  another  law  was  unfavorably  reported  upon,  which 
would  have  done  still  more  to  purify  the  lists  and  to  diminish  vice, 
by  removing  from  the  opportunity  of  making  money  at  elections  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  undoubtedly,  in  the  main,  venal.  This  law 
proposed  to  disfranchise  for  fivt  years  on  three  convictions  for  any 
jail  offence  within  any  twelve  consecutive  months,  and,  on  repetition, 
to  disfranchise  permanently.  Under  the  present  law  men  are  dis 
franchised  for  petty  thefts, —  as  in  a  recent  instance  of  a  chicken,— 
because  that  ranks  as  felony.  But  men  who  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  jail  for  drunkenness  or  licentiousness  or  abuse  of 
wife  and  children  go  on  voting  with  even  greater  regularity  than  the 
average  well-behaved  citizen, —  not  that  they  care  for  politics  more, 
but  because  they  find  greater  profit  in  it. 

The  pauper  laws  of  the  State  are  much  in  need  of  revision ;  and 
the  tramp  laws,  largely  through  withdrawal  of  the  premium  on  arrests, 
are  rarely  enforced.  A  bill  providing  for  an  unpaid  commission  to 
inquire  into  pauperism  and  vagabondage,  their  causes  and  remedies, 
has  been  rejected  on  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  county  homes  for  the  care  of  children  taken  from  their  par- 
ents, on  account  of  the  latter's  unfitness  to  have  the  care  of  them 
themselves,  are  steadily  becoming  more  and  more  crowded,  appar- 
ently, in  part,  because  of  the  lack  of  some  systematic  provision  for 
placing  the  children  in  families. 

The  few  Charity  Organization  Societies  in  the  State  seem  to  be  in 
a  condition  of  fair  vigor,  and  are  evidently  doing  an  educational  work 
of  steadily  increasing  magnitude  and  eflficiency.  So  far  as  I  know, 
only  one  new  one  has  been  organized  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
may  perhaps  merit  mention  as  one  of  the  more  earnest  and  active 
of  our  organized  charities. 

The  School  of  Sociology  begun  in  Hartford,  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  for  Education  Extension,  is  a  unique  experiment,  on  every 
account  worthy  of  attention.  It  has  finished  its  first  year  with  five 
matriculated  students,  who  have  attended  thirty  courses  of  lectures 
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by  as  many  lecturers,  paying  therefor  a  fee  of  $50.  The  schedult; 
has  been  prepared  for  the  second  year,  and  in  three  years  the  entire 
curriculum  will  be  in  working  order. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  questions  relating  to  reme- 
dying or  alleviating  social  inconveniences,  which  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience are  disposed  to  settle  in  such  off-hand  way,  are  kept  for  the 
mature  study  of  the  final  year  in  this  school. 

There  are  not  lacking  signs  tliat  public  opinion  in  the  State  is 
becoming  more  and  more  intelligently  concerned  to  find  some  im- 
proved treatment  of  that  which  appears  to  be  the  chief  immediate 
occasion  of  the  greater  part  of  our  crime,  poverty,  and  deterioration, 
both  physical  and  mental,—  I  mean  drunkenness. 


DELAWARK 


DV    MRS.    MARV   A.    J. 


CURRESPONDING    SECRETARV. 


We  regret  lo  report  that  Delaware  has  made  little  progress 
through  legislation  for  her  dependent  or  defective  classes.  We  have 
no  Stale  l^oards,  but  a  Slate  Board  of  Health  with  limited  powers, 
and  but  one  State  insiitiition,  the  Delaware  Slate  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  located  in  New  Castle  County,  and  under  the  most  efficient 
management  of  Dr.  Hancker,  its  superintendent,  whose  usefulness 
is  greatly  hampered  by  the  need  of  larger  accommodations  and 
j^eater  facilities.  After  most  persistent  and  untiring  effort  of  the 
superintendent  and  trustees,  the  legislature  appropriated  $35,000  for 
additional  buildings.  They  hope  in  the  near  future  to  accommodate 
all  the  State's  patients  coming  under  this  classification. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session  also  appropriated  an  additional 
f  1,000,  making  now  ?»,ooo  from  the  State,  toward  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls.  This  institution,  established  on  a  similar  basis  as 
the  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  is  young,  but  is  doing  most 
praiseworthy  work  for  a  class  of  girls  whom  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  effort  made  to  help.  It  is  meeting  with  merited  success,  and  will 
in  future  make  its  own  history.  At  present  the  girls  arc  taught 
sewing,  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  all  other  household  duties. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks,  through  the  liberalitj'  of  two  of  their 
managers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  they  have  become 
possessed  of  a  fine  lot  of  ground  in  the  suburban  part  of  the  city. 
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ere  they  will  soon  erect  more  commodious  buildings,  when,  with 

*ir  increased  facilities,  much  good  work  is  looked  for. 

The  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys  since  our  last  report  has 

Ided  a  manual  training  department  to  its  otherwise  efficient  man- 
jement.     They  have   also   established  a  band  of  music,  which  is 

large  factor  in  maintaining  better  discipline.  This  institution  is 
oing  a  great  humanitarian  work,  and  its  influence  is  felt  throughout 
ae  State. 

The  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  a  commodious  building  with 
.11  modem  improvements,  good  sanitation,  ample  play-grounds  for 
he  children,  with  kindergarten  and  primary  schools  all  under  the 
ifficient  management  of  women,  has  long  been  established  as  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  St.  Peter's  Orphanage  for  Catholic  Girls  is  another  old  insti- 
tution where  much  good  work  is  done,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
statistics. 

The  Boys'  Protectorate  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  our  city. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Colored  Boys  is  a  new  institution; 
but,  through  the  efforts  of  Father  Du  Ruyter,  its  chief  manager,  it 
has  grown  to  vast  and  most  useful  proportions.  Through  his  earnest 
solicitations,  its  support  comes  from  all  over  the  land,  and  even  from 
beyond  the  sea.  His  object  is  to  educate  and  elevate  colored  boys 
who  have  no  parents  or  guardians,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  battle  of 
life  with  some  practical  trade  which  they  are  able  to  master  when 
they  leave  the  institution  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  new  and 
most  hopeful  feature  is  the  manual  training  school  about  being  com- 
pleted a  few  miles  distant  in  the  county,  which  they  expect  to  have 
in  operation  in  a  short  time.  Connected  with  this  institution  is  also 
a  free  dispensary,  where  medical  attendance  and  medicine  are  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it,  regardless  of  race 
or  nationality.  Last  year  over  seven  thousand  free  prescriptions 
were  filled. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  our  county  institutions, —  no  report 
from  the  two  lower  counties.  The  New  Castle  Countv  almshouse  is 
a  fine,  commodious  building,  with  all  modern  improvements  and  facil- 
ities. The  management  of  the  present  superintendent  is  satisfactory 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  is 
about  $8,000. 

Our  present  prison  system  is  a  discredit  to  our  State  and  an  in- 
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justice  to  the  criminal.  Tliere  has  been  no  change  in  the  man; 
ment  of  the  jails  in  the  lower  counties  for  many  years.  In  > 
Castle  County  within  the  past  few  years  stone-breaking  has  been 
introduced  as  a  means  of  employment,  the  only  resource  they 
have.  The  accommodations  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs,  and 
prevent  any  possible  thought  of  classification.  The  old  and  young, 
frequently  ten  and  twelve  in  one  cell,  are  crowded  ti^elher,  regard- 
less of  the  influence  of  the  recurrent  criminal  over  the  young  of- 
fender, thus  making  our  prison  a  veritable  school  of  crime,  i 
creating,  rather  than  diminishing  criminals.  This  injustice  of  the 
State  to  her  unfortunates  and  the  necessity  of  making  some  effort 
at  reformation  through  a  better  system  o£  prison  discipline  have 
Huenced  many  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  our  community  and 
.State  to  some  practical  movement.  The  Delaware  Union  for  Public 
(jood,  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  our  State  Charities  Conference, 
took  up  for  its  first  line  of  work  the  prison  question ;  and  through 
its  earnest  practical  effort  for  a  year  and  the  influence  of  the 
president,  Chief  Justice  Charles  B.  Love,  there  is  hope  of  obtaining 
through  our  recent  legislature  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a 
State  penitentiary  or  workhouse.  The  bill  passed  the  lower  house 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  tie  vote. 
This  disappointment  only  gives  impetus  for  renewed  effort  for  its 
accomplishment  at  our  next  session. 

Great  encouragement  was  felt  at  our  last  annual  Conference  by 
increased  co-operation,  as  practically  shown  by  reports  from  twenty- 
three  charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations,  telling  of  the  sub- 
stantial assistance,  ample  protection,  or  home  e.ttended  to  those  t 
able  to  help  themselves,  and  the  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
place  the  weak  and  doubting  ones  on  their  own  resources.  One  of 
the  most  effective  factors  in  this  we  feel  to  be  the  kindergarte 
schools. 

The  demands  upon  our  Associated  Charities  during  the  past  ye; 
for  employment  by  the  self-respecting  poor  have  neci'ssitated  the  es- 
tablishment in  a  small  way  uf  two  new  auxiliaries  to  our  work,  a 
wood-yard  for  men  and  a  work-room  for  women,  compensating  them 
in  fuel,  foiid,  or  clothing.  This  has  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  aid 
in  preserving  seif-respect  and  self-reliance,  as  well  a.i  a  test  of  those 
who  really  want  to  work.  It  is  hoped  this  will  grow  to  larger  pro- 
portions and  remain  permanent. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 


BY    HENRV 


ND,    CORRESPUNDING    SECRETARY. 


The  public  charitable  work  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  is  in  need 
of  better  organization,  and  until  that  is  secured  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  numer- 
ous independent  institutions  and  relief  organizations  in  the  way  of 
caring  for  the  dependent  and  the  destitute.  The  indoor  relief  is  pro- 
vided through  institutions  of  which  a  few  are  purely  federal,  a  few 
purely  municipal,  a  few  purely  private,  and  the  larger  number  private 
institutions  receiving  State  aid,  some  of  them  whjily  supported  by  it. 
Until  1S90,  when  Congress  created  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Charities,  with  a  view  to  having  the  work  of  these  institutions  receiv- 
ing public  money  co-ordinated  and  th«ir  expenditures  supervised  by 
a  representative  of  the  tax-payers  and  of  the  government,  there  was 
no  effective  attempt  to  systematise  the  indoor  relief  work.  The 
first  Superintendent  of  Charities,  after  making  a  brave  effort  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  act,  stated  in  his  second  annual  report  that  it 
was  not  practicable  for  a  Superintendent  of  Charities,  and  especially 
for  a  non-resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  law  required  him 
to  be,  to  accomplish  the  task  of  bringing  the  institutions  to  work 
under  a  general  plan  and  with  greater  efficiency  and  economy ;  and  he 
therefore  recommended  the  abolition  of  his  office,  and  the  creation 
of  a  District  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Congress  did  not 
abolish  the  office,  however;  and  the  superintendent  resigned.  He 
had  failed  to  do  what  could  not  be  done ;  but  in  his  two  annual  re- 
ports, although  the  first  was  obliged  to  be  made  within  three  months 
after  he  took  office,  he  brought  out  all  the  facts  of  the  situation  more 
fully  and  graphically  than  they  had  ever  been  presented  before,  and 
he  succeeded  in  getting  Congress  to  create  a  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  a  Municipal  Lodging-house  and  Wood  and  Stone  Yard, 
both  of  which  were  greatly  needed,  as  their  success  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  has  demonstrated.  The  Hoard  of  Children's  Guardians 
was  created  to  take  charge  of  all  the  child-caring  work  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  which  appropriations  were  made  from  public 
funds;  and  the  private  institutions  which  have  been  receiving  State 
aid  were  to  look  to  it  for  compensation  for  the  actual  work  which 
they    did    for    its    wards.     The    new    Superintendent    of    Chiritics 
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promptly  withdrew  the  Tecoinmendation  of  his  predecessor  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office,  together  with  the  recommendation  a  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Jiureau  of  Charities  and  Coi 
a  District  Ikiard  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

The  outdoor  relief  is  carried  on  partly  through  tht;  District  Com- 
missioners with  public  funds,  but, chiefly  through  private  organiza- 
tions, some  of  which  receive  aid  from  public  funds,  and  are  not 
brought  into  co-operation  under  any  permanent  organization.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  severe  winters  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed 
by  the  District  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  community,  called  the 
Central  Relief  Committee,  has  collected  from  the  citizens,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  different  organizations,  large  sums  of  money. 

Congress  appropriates  annually  (half  from  the  taxes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  half  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which 
owns  over  half  the  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  about  $350,- 
000  for  charitable  work,  chiefly  for  indoor  relief  in  the  institutions 
above  described.  It  is  estimated  that  the  citizens  contribute  pri- 
vately upward  of  $150,000  a  year  besides.  Having  Congress  to 
deal  with,  any  central  organization  for  supervising  the  charitable 
work  of  the  District  must  be  official.  Therefore,  the  Committee  on 
Charities  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  reported,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  adopted,  on  April  26,  1895,  the  following  resolution  :  — 


Resolved,  Thai  Congress  be  asked  Lo  abolish  t 
Charities  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  lo  crei 
sist  of  nine  citiiena  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  t 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  sei 


le  office  oi  .Superintendent  of 
le  a  Board  of  Charities  to  con- 
be  appointed  by  the  Commii. 
without  pay,  and  who  shall 


have  Ihe  general  super\'ision  of  all  ihe  public  charitable  work  of  the  Distrid  of 
Columbia  in  and  out  of  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  revenues  of  the  ])!'?- 
tricl  of  Columbia  (except  those  which  are  stricrly  correctional  or  educational  ot 
which  belong  10  Ihe  federal  government)  smd  the  direction  of  permanent  and  oul- 
door  relief  of  the  destitute. 

The  Board  of  Trade  directed  Ihe  Committee  on  Charities  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  legislation  from  Congress,  and  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  do  this  at  the  next  session.  This  plan  of  organizing  all 
the  public  charitable  work  will,  it  is  believed,  be  practicable  and 
valuable.  It  is  not  regarded  as  an  ideal  plan,  but  as  the  best  practi- 
cable project  for  the  improvement  of  charity  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  peculiar  conditions  here  existing.  The  Board, 
which  would  be  composed  of  our  best  citizens,  and  would  have  an 
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expert  executive  officer,  would  combine  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Charities  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
a  charity  organization  society,  and  in  the  circumstances  would,  it  is 
believed,  be  the  best  possible  form  of  central  supervisory  organiza- 
tion for  Washington's  charitable  work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT. 

BY     COLONEL     JOHN     TRACEY,    UNITED     STATES     SUPERINTENDENT     OF 
CHARITIES    FOR    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Certain  characteristics  render  the  charitable  and  correctional  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia  particularly  worthy  of  careful,  can- 
did, and  instructive  observation. 

So  far  as  regards  official  support  or  aid,  the  rule  is  that  half  the 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large  and 
half  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  District. 

To  this  there  are,  however,  certain  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Garfield  and  Providence  Hospitals,  whose  appropriations  are  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  capital  city  and  District  is  of 
an  ethnological  nature.  Of  the  270,514  inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  ascertained  by  the  latest  enumeration,  one-third  — 
90,000  —  are  colored. 

Approximately,  the  public  money  expended  annually  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  charities,  reformatories,  and  minor  correction 
of  local  origin  or  relation,  is  half  a  million  dollars. 

There  are  few  centres  of  population  relatively  better  equipped 
than  our  capital  city,  or  where  fewer  pressing  wants  remain  to  be 
supplied.  The  great  government  establishment  for  the  insane  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  affords  opportunity  for  care  of  the  mentally  alienated 
at  a  cost  to  the  District  of  $100,000  a  year.  So  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  who  receive  instruction  at  the  Columbia  Institution  at  a  Dis- 
trict charge  of  $10,500,  while  children  of  feeble  mind  are  supported 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  and  at  an  establishment  in  Virginia 
near  Washington.  The  hospitals  and  public  dispensaries  receiving 
official  appropriations  are  10  in  number.  The  asylums  and  homes 
for  children,  including  2  foundling  asylums,  are  11.  There  are  4 
homes  for  the  aged,  separate  or  in  combination  with  other  establish- 
ments, and  3   for  young  women.     There  are  4  reform  schools  and 


^^ 
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<A  dbe  vzrds  of  vat  Board  ot  Oi^dbm^s  i%^Ma^4^W!^  >i^  >mm<^n^^\\  ^w 
</^r>»rtjd.     Tbe  XaiaoBil  Co&ored  Hoane  c^w^si  fv>Jf  %  %  ^  m^j^^s^  v^^X^\^^ 
J-  ^x  aged  ookced  men  and  moaneti  ihe^  ki  kV^haI  |y\^\  ix^v^X  \^  ss^\ 
%*'j^^fAi  widi  the  Washington  Asylunv  the  f>t<^lniw^i\\  <  l\vx|v^^'^,  A\\^( 
th  r  National  Colored  Home,  while  unothci^l  but  ?i\ut^hU^  ^^u\^  iJ^v^sM 
ou^  care  is  given  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  l\xvi\      The  1^^\^^  Ks^ 
form  Schrx>l  receives  colored  as  well  as  white  chiUl^eu  t^w  ny\|y\M\(^^l 
and  literary  education,  and  the  wild  and  waywaul*  a>4  well  <y^  \\\\\\^ 
sentenced  by  courts.     The  Reform  School  for  (iivlj*  »s*  riuiu^ly  \\» 
voted  to  the  African  race.     At  the  Frcethnon's  Uonpitul  rtbo\U  lhu»o 
fifths  are  colored;  and  a  very  nearly  simihw  pio|>onU»n  nblitlun  |h 
the  Washington  Asylum,  the  strictly  public  instilutlim  oC  Iho  iMnliIrl, 

*fch   combin;:s    almshouse,    workhouse,    and    hoHpltiil,      (  iihiiMliItt 
'tal  for  Women,  an  institution  to  which  the?  ^ovtMiintiMil  iiiiiltlh 
mally  $20,000  for  maintenance,  benidtrn  numim  nndrd  fiM  1  mm 
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struction  and  enlargement,  has  more  colored  patients  than  white.  It 
has.  an  admirable  training  school,  as  also  has  the  Freedmen's  Hospi- 
tal, the  latter  utilized  entirely  for  colored  nurses,  who  have  shown 
already,  during  the  first  year  of  systematic  work  in  advanced  instruc- 
tion, signal  ability  and  adaptability  for  their  profession.  There  are 
now  in  Washington  five  well-equipped  training  schools  for  nurses,  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals,  including  the  National  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  all  of  which  have  been  developed  during  the  past  five 
years.  At  one  of  the  foundling  asylums,  St.  Ann's,  colored  children 
are  cared  for,  as  well  as  white  children.  On  the  whole,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted, —  as  to  colored  girls  wayward,  but  not  com- 
mitted as  fallen  women, —  the  provision  for  the  care  of  sick  or  de- 
pendent negroes  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  p>opulation 
of  the  District.  There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  measure  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States  Home  for  Aged  Negroes  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  funds  now 
idle  in  the  Treasury,  arising  from  the  accumulations  of  unclaimed 
bounty  and  pay  of  colored  soldiers  during  the  war  for  the  Union. 

The  Municipal  Lodging-house  and  Wood  and  Stone  Yard  has  al- 
ready, during  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  proved  a  great  public 
benefit,  and  has  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  visibly,  returned  to  the 
District  many  times  its  cost,  which  is  limited  to  an  expenditure  of 
$4,000  a  year.  Its  rules  exacting  work  for  food  and  lodging,  and 
limiting  the  stay  of  wayfarers  to  three  days,  are  rigidly  enforced.  It 
has  kept  down  the  tramp  element. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Union  Veterans,  which  costs  the  public 
$2,500  per  year,  is  used  exclusively  by  strangers,  veterans  coming  to 
Washington  awaiting  adjustment  of  claims.  They  are  maintained 
there  by  a  District  appropriation,  although  the  inmates  come  solely 
for  federal  business.  The  home  is  managed  by  an  association  of 
Union  veterans,  and,  like  the  other  eleemosynary  establishments  of 
Washington,  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Charities.  The  Washington  charitable  system  is  composite.  In 
official  supervision,  as  practised  since  1891  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Charities,  its  principle  is,  in  the  words  of  Joseph  A. 
Choate :  — 

"  Wherever  a  dollar  of  pubHc  money  goes  to  a  public  or  private  in- 
stitution for  charitable  purposes,  it  should  be  followed  by  public 
authority  so  as  to  control  its  expenditure,  and  recall  it,  if  it  is  found 
to  be  not  needed  or  abused." 
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The  great  distress  of  the  winter  of  1893-94  called  for  unusual 
exertion  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Central  Relief  Commit- 
tee, whose  efforts  were  continued  by  reappointment  by  the  District 
Commissioners  during  last  winter.  In  the  first  year  collections  of 
money  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  made  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  about  $50,000 ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  operations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  the  entire  work  of  collection  and  distribution  was 
conducted  with  an  outlay  of  only  8750,  or  i-J  per  cent, 

During  last  winter  substantially  the  same  work  was  carried  on, 
with  further  decreased  expenditure  for  general  Central  Committee 
service ;  the  percentage  rate  being  reduced  to  i  per  cenl.  Such 
economy  was  facilitated  not  only  by  the  full  and  free  use  of  the  police 
force  —  in  Washington  an  admirable  distributing  agency,  systematic 
in  method  and  prompt  in  accounting  —  and  also  by  much  valuable 
service  of  unofficial  associations,  but,  above  all,  by  the  generosity 
of  business  men  in  giving  free  transportation  and  food  supplies. 
The  money  used  was  entirely  of  voluntary  contribution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $io,ooo  voted  by  Congress  in  February. 

Relief  through  work  is  constantly  provided  in  Washington  for  the 
transient  element,  officially  by  the  Municipal  Lodging-house  and 
unofficially  by  the  Central  Union.  Mission :  while  for  women  employ- 
ment is  furnished  by  several  associations.  The  Central  Relief  Com- 
mittee, with  the  concurrence  of  the  District  authorities,  e.xpended 
$5,000  for  cleaning  the  streets  after  the  great  snow-storm.  The  re- 
sult was  fairly  satisfactory,  the  chief  difficulty  being  lo  confine  Ihi^ 
labor  relief  to  deserving  residents,  as  distinguished  from  the  crowds 
who  flocked  into  town  for  employment  and  free  meals  from  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Central  Itody  is  still  at  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  similar  committees  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  un- 
official organizations  in  making  a  test  of  the  Detroit  planting  plan 
as  part  of  an  inquiry  into  the  advisability  of  a  permanent  and  uni- 
fied rehef  organization  for  the  District. 

SUPPLEMEyTARY  REPORT. 
BV    H.    W.    LEWIS,    AGENT   OV   THE   BOARD   OF    CHILDREN'S    GUARDIANS. 

The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  an    official   municipal  organization,  composed    of    nine    members 
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mted  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  District,  and  is  sup- 
id  wholly  by  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  which  alone 
ilates  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  District. 

:  is  the  only  agency  in  the  District  for  the  reception  of  depend- 
and  feeble-minded  children  by  authoritative  commitment,  and 
Jone  is  given  the  legal  guardianship  of  its  beneficiaries.  It  also 
eives,  under  commitments  by  the  courts,  juvenile  delinquents, 
en  such  action  is  preferable  to  commitment  to  the  reform  schools, 
1  receives  from  the  Reform  School  for  Girls  those  who  have 
ned  their  discharge  on  parole. 

[ts  work  in  any  particular  case  begins  with  a  report  or  applica- 
n  on  behalf  of  the  children  to  be  taken  in  charge,  and  includes, 
er  such  report  or  application,  a  careful  investigation  of  the  case, 
letermination  as  to  whether  the  children  probably  fall  within  the 
►visions  of  the  statute  under  which  the  work  of  the  Board  is 
janized,  a  presentation  of  the  case  in  court,  its  adjudication,  the 
cing  of  the  committed  children  in  an  appropriate  institution  or 
vate  home,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  for  care  and  training,  for 
h  a  length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary,  their  subsequent  transfer 
free  family  homes  adapted  to  their  needs  and  capacities,  and, 
illy,  careful  supervision  during  minority. 

Faking  advantage  of  its  legal  guardianship  and  the  large  liberty 
en  It  in  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  its  wards,  the  Board  tries  to 
t  understand  the  history  and  character  of  the  children  who  come 
ler  its  control,  and  then  to  deal  with  each  individual  in  the  most 
pful  way.  Nervous,  high-strung  girls  are  sent  to  church  institu- 
is,  where  they  are  safe,  and  where  the  chances  are  in  favor  of 
ir  improvement.  Boys  who  have  too  long  oscillated  between  the 
ms  and  the  jail,  but  who  are  not  hopelessly  bad,  are  sent  to 
ustrial  schools.  Those  with  whom  milder  measures  fail,  and  who 
not  be  made  fit  for  transfer  to  family  homes,  are  sent  to  reforma- 
^  institutions.  Others  are  placed  on  probation  in  the  homes  of 
ir  parents,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  Those  taken 
n  drunken  and  neglectful  parents  may  be  restored  after  parents 
e  satisfactorily  passed  a  probation  period  of  six  months,  the 
Idren  remaining  under  the  protection  of  public  authority.  In- 
ts  and  delicate  children  are  boarded  out.  Places  are  secant 
ire  unmarried  mothers  can  go  with  their  babes,  the  services  l 
ed  by  the  mother  being  accepted  as  payment  for  her  mainteiuu 
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An  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  separation  of  mothers  and  in; 
whenever  possible. 

The  Board  maintains  no  institution,  but  it  has  working  arrange- 
ments with  a  number  of  them  which  receive  its  wards  at  rales  agreed 
upon. 

Not  bound  by  sectarianism  or  inflexible  rules,  regarding  neither 
race,  creed,  nor  condition,  it  is  ever  ready  to  do  the  best  thing  oil 
the  shortest  notice  for  every  child. 

The  whole  number  of  children  committed  to  the  Board  during  the 
period  beginning  July  i,  1893,  and  ending  .\pril  30,  1895,  was  296, 
of  whom  243  were  under  guardianship  at  the  latter  date. 


,    INSTITUTE    FOR   THE  BLIKS 


I 


The  Florida  Institute  for  the  Bhnd  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  located 
at  St.  Augustine,  It  was  established  in  1885,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
84  pupils.  The  number  present  Dec.  31,  1S94,  was  50,  The  ex- 
pense pi:r  inmate  is  reported  at  $164,14.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  reported  at  $26,000. 

No  important  legislation  is  reported  for  Florida  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  only  other  State  institution  is  the  Stale  Insane 
Asylum  at  Chattahoochee.     The  State  convicts  are  leased  out. 


BV   SUPERINTENDENTS   OK   STATE    i: 

The  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  at  L'ave  Spring  was  established 
in  1846.     It  has  a  capacity  of  about  200  pupils.     The  number  on 
hand]uly3i  was  93  whites  and  31  negroes, —  total,  124.     The 
rent  expense  per  inmate  is  reported  at  $168.63. 

The  Georgia  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  located  at  Milledgeville,  was 
established  in  1S37.  The  fair  capacity  of  the  institution  without 
overcrowding,  for  inmates  only,  is  1.550;  but  the  number  on  hand 
June  30,  1895,  was  1,788.  The  number  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1893,  was 
1,676,  making  an  increase  of  1 12  patients  in  eighteen  months.  The 
current  expense  per  patient  is  reported  at  fio8.6o.     The  only  othef 
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State  institution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  the  Academy  for  the 
Blind  at  Macon.     The  State  convicts  are  leased  out. 


IDAHO. 

BY    DR.    JOHN    N.    GIVENS,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Idaho  has  completed  and  furnished  a  Soldiers'  Home.  Legisla- 
ion  to  build  and  equip  a  reform  school  was  attempted,  but  failed. 

The  law  by  which  patients  have  heretofore  been  brought  to  the 
5tate  Insane  Asylum  by  sheriffs  for  30  cents  per  mile,  travelled  one 
vay,  has  been  changed,  and  an  attendant  is  now  sent  from  the  asy- 
um  after  the  patient.  The  cost  of  the  present  plan  is  less  than  one- 
lalf  of  the  former  arrangement,  and  the  patients  are  brought  to  the 
isylum  in  a  rather  more  comfortable  manner. 

The  .State  Insane  Asylum  has  bought  another  tract  of  land,  and 
t  now  has  in  its  farm  2,100  acres.  About  one-half  of  it  is  good 
arming  land,  and  one-half  is  pasture  land. 

The  proper  feeding  of  the  patients  is  the  greatest  problem  of  an 
isylum,  and  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to  solve  it  is  for  the  asylum 
o  produce  its  own  eatables  as  far  as  it  can.  As  long  as  roast  duck, 
:urrant  jelly,  and  strawberries  and  cream,  and  tenderloin  steak  are 
o  be  figured  out  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  feeding  the  patient  he 
s  not  likely  to  have  many  of  these  delicacies  ;  but,  if  the  asylum 
:an  have  the  land  and  the  patient's  labor  can  be  turned  back  to  him 
n  eatables,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  get  them.  Therefore, 
he  Idaho  Insane  Asylum  has  tried  to  get,  if  not  all,  at  least  its 
hare  of  the  land  that  joins  it. 

In  the  State  penitentiary  most  of  the  prisoners  have  been  kept  at 
vork  the  past  two  years  in  building  a  substantial,  high  stone  wall 
iround  the  prison.  The  prisoners  seem  to  be  the  better  for  the  em- 
)loyment,  and  the  State  has  gained  that  much  valuable  property. 

ILLINOIS. 

BY    MRS.    GLEN    WOOD,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Illinois  is  somewhat  behind  some  of  the  older  States  in  her  system 
•f  charity  work,  yet  it  is  believed  that  her  efforts  in  this  work  will  be 
;reatly  improved  in  this  and  coming  years. 
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Idaho  has  completed  and  furnished  a  Soldiers'  Home.     Legisla- 
[  tion  to  build  and  equip  a  reform  school  was  attempted,  but  failed. 
The  law  by  which  patients  have  heretofore  been  brought  to  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  by  sheriffs  for  30  cents  per  mile,  travelled  one 
way,  has  been  changed,  and  an  attendant  is  now  sent  from  the  asy- 
lum after  the  patient.     The  cost  of  the  present  plan  is  less  than  one- 
.  half  of  the  former  arrangement,  and  the  patients  are  brought  to  the 
asylum  in  a  rather  more  comfortable  manner. 

The-State  Insane  Asylum  has  bought  another  tract  of  land,  and 

t  now  has  in  its  farm  2,100  acres.     About  one-half  of  it  is  good 

iarming  land,  and  one-half  is  pasture  land. 

The  proper  feeding  of  the  patients  is  the  greatest  problem  of  an 

'    asylum,  and  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to  solve  it  is  for  the  asylum 

to  produce  its  own  eatables  as  far  as  it  can.     As  long  as  roast  duck, 

currant  jelly,  and  strawberries  and  cream,  and  tenderloin  steak  are 

to  be  figured  out  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  feeding  the  patient  he 

not  likely  to  have  many  of  these  delicacies  ;  but,  if  the  asylum 

can  have  (he  land  and  the  patient's  labor  can  be  turned  back  to  him 

in  eatables,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  get  ihem.     Therefore, 

the  Idaho   Insane  Asylum   has  tried  to  get,  if  not  all,  at  least  its 

share  of  the  land  that  joins  it. 

In  the  State  penitentiary  most  of  the  prisoners  have  been  kept  at 
I  work  the  past  two  years  in  building  a  substantial,  high  stone  wall 
^around  the  prison.  The  prisoners  seem  to  be  the  belter  for  the  em- 
ployment, and  the  State  has  gained  that  much  valuable  property. 


BY   MRS.    GLEN    WOOD,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARV. 

;j<inois  is  somewhat  behind  some  of  the  older  States  in  her  system 
iharity  work,  yet  it  is  believed  that  her  efforts  in  this  work  will  be 
mproved  in  this  and  coming  years. 
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in  Chicago.  At  present  the  inmates  number  26, —  24  men  and  2 
women.  Broom-making  is  the  only  industr}'  as  yet  introduced. 
The  home,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  100. 

In  1893,  when  the  financial  crash  came,  there  was  created  what 
was  termed  the  Central  Relief  Association.  When  the  revival  of 
business  made  it  seem  wise  to  discontinue  this  relief  work  and  de- 
])end  upon  the  regular  charity  organizations,  there  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  those  in  charge  of  the  emergency  society  many  valuable 
files, —  of  some  thirty  thousand  names, —  which  it  seemed  unwise  to 
destroy  :  hence  the  permanent  organization  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Bureau  of  Charities.  Consequently  there  was  started  in  a  modest 
way  what  may  be  termed  a  clearing-house  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  establishment  of  settlements  in  the  city  has  grown  rapidly, 
the  Hull  House  taking  the  lead  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Miss  Jane  Addams.     There  are  now  seven  settlements  in  Chicago. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  State,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  the  governor  has  directed  that  women  physicians  must 
be  placed  in  all  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Also  the  Board 
has  obtained  the  appointment  of  internes  in  the  insanje  hospitals. 
These  internes  are  appointed  by  competitive  examinations,  and  the 
position  is  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 

A  Juvenile  Reformatory  for  girls  has  been  temporarily  opened  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  year,  pending  the  erection  of  a  beautiful 
new  home  at  Geneva,  111. 

All  of  our  local  charities  are  making  advances  along  their  separate 
lines.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Chicago  in  October,  1894, 
associated  its  work  with  that  of  the  Children's  Home  Society,  the 
object  being  to  extend  the  work  and  economize  labor  and  expense. 


INDIANA. 

BY    ERNEST    BICKNELL,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

The  biennial  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  was  held 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1895.     Dui' 
the  session  many  measures  bearing  directly  upon  the  public 
table  and  correctional  interests  of  the  State  were  introduced 
cussed.     Those  which  failed  of  pissage  were  the  following :  - 
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A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  School  for  Dependen"  Chil- 
dren, patterned  after  the  Michigan  system,  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Stale  Charities.  It  received  much  favor,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
become  law  had  it  not  been  that  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
had  pledged  themseive;;  lo  establish  a  State  Soldiers'  Home. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  for  the  establishment  of  five 
reformatories  for  men,  to  be  located  in  different  .sections  of  the  State. 
It  was  argued  that  this  would  save  transportation  expenses,  and 
would  enable  the  advantageous  employment  of  the  convicts  In  farm 
work  and  in  the  consCruclion  and  repair  of  public  roads.     Not  passed. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  House,  providing  for  the  payment  to  con- 
victs, upon  discharge,  of  lo  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  while  in  prison, 
failed. 

Another  bill  which  failed  placed  upon  each  township  the  burden  of 
its  own  public  outdoor  poor  relief.  The  present  county  system  en- 
courages extravagance  and  loose  methods;  and  it  was  believed  that, 
if  each  township  was  required  to  bear  its  own  burden,  the  local 
officers  in  charge  of  levying  taxes  and  distributing  relief  would  be 
more  careful,  and  could  be  held  in  stricter  account. 

A  bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House,  provided 
for  the  removal  of  any  veterans  of  the  late  war  from  poor  asylums  to 
comfortable  boarding-houses,  there  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  iheir  respective  couniies. 

.\  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system  in  the  employ- 
ment, promotion,  and  discharge  of  all  employees  in  the  State  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions  passed  the  House  by  a  large 
majority,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senaie.  This  bill  added  to  the 
present  duties  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  those  of  a  civil  service 
commission.  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  elimination  of  politics 
from  the  management  of  the  State  institutions  is  rapidly  growing,  as 
shown  by  the  favor  with  which  this  bill  was  received,  and  as  further 
shown  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  concerning  the  management  of  the 
State  benevolent  institutions  noted  elsewhere  in  thi.s  report. 

The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  relating  lo  the  corrections  and 
charities  are  as  follows  :  — 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  a  State  Soldiers'  Home  upon  a  tract  of  land  given  for 
the  purpose  at  the  city  of  Lafayette.  Work  has  already  begun  upon 
the  Home,  and  it  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  year. 
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A  law  was  enacted  requiring  a  license  fee  of  $500  per  annum  from 
any  person  dealing  in  convict-made  goods  from  other  States,  and  re- 
quiring such  goods  to  be  plainly  marked  "  Convict-made." 

A  commission  of  three  senators  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
practicability  of  employing  convicts  in  the  constructing  of  public 
roads,  and  to  report  at  the  legislative  session  of  1897. 

A  law  was  passed  for  the  transfer  of  insane  convicts  to  insane 
hospitals,  the  hospital  to  which  an  insane  convict  shall  be  sent  to  be 
designated  by  the  governor  in  each  instance. 

Another  new  law  concerning  convicts  provides  that  a  prisoner 
upon  discharge  from  State  prison  shall  be  returned  by  the  State  to 
the  county  in  which  he  was  convicted. 

In  the  direction  of  regulating  expenditures  for  outdoor  poor  re- 
lief a  law  was  enacted,  requiring  township  overseers  of  the  poor  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  relief  given.  This  record  must  be 
filed  with  the  county  commissioners  for  approval.  A  copy  of  the 
record  is  also  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  State 
Charities.  By  means  of  this  law  it  is  expected  that  expenditures  for 
outdoor  relief  will  be  more  rigidly  scrutinized,  and  information  as 
to  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid  in  the  State,  never  heretofore 
secured,  will  be  assured.  Expenditures  for  outdoor  relief  by  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  Indiana  in  1894  were  $586,000,  an  increase 
of  $75,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  eight  benevolent  institutions  supported  by  the  State,  six 
have  heretofore  been  in  the  hands  of  partisan  boards  of  trustees. 
Salaries  ranging  from  $300  to  $600  a  year  were  paid  the  trustees. 
The  legislature  of  1895  placed  all  the  benevolent  institutions  in  the 
hands  of  bi-partisan  boards  of  control,  and  all  salaries  were  abol- 
ished. All  political  tests  in  appointments  or  discharges  are  for- 
bidden. 

In  the  name  of  economy  the  legislature  reduced  the  annual  main- 
tenance appropriations  for  all  of  the  benevolent  institutions.  In 
several  cases  the  reduction  was  false  economy,  and  will  prove  costly 
in  the  end. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $100,000  were  made  for  the  extension 
of  capacity  of  the  insane  hospitals  ;  and  $30,000  was  appropriated  to 
purchase  a  farm  for  the  School  for  Feeble-minded  and  enlarge  its 
hospital.  It  is  believed  that  the  capacity  of  the  insane  hospitals 
will  be  increased  300  patients  or  more  in  the  aggregate  by  the  appro- 
priations made. 
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The  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  was  increased  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  The  Board 
has  now  been  in  existence  six  years.  It  was  created  by  a  Demo- 
cratic legislature,  and  until  this  year  has  had  no  experience  with 
any  except  Democratic  legislatures.  This  year,  however,  the  legis- 
lature was  strongly  Republican ;  and  some  fear  was  expressed  by 
friends  of  the  Board  that  it  would  not  receive  the  same  friendly 
treatment  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  These  fears  were 
groundless,  as  the  Republican  legislature  in  many  ways  showed 
itself  to  be  friendly  and  appreciative  of  the  work  which  the  Board 
has  done  and  is  attempting  to  do. 

Paupers  and  Public  Poor  Relief. 

InmcUeSy  October  ^i.  Cost. 

County  poor  asylums,  1894 Z^IZ^  $257,581.44 

County  poor  asylums,  1893 3»459  250,847.50 

Increase,  1894 272  $6,733.94 

Outdoor  relief,  1894 $586,232.27 

Outdoor  relief,  1893 5"'503-35 

Increase,  1894 $74,728.92 


m                                 Total  cost  of  public  poor  relief,  excluding  orphan  asylums,  1894  .     .     $843,813.71 
pi  Increase,  1894 81,462.86 


Dependent  Children.        , 
r  Inmates  y 

Oct.  31,  1894.        Costy  1894. 


Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Orphans'  Home 644  $100,000.00 

County  orphan  asylums 1,289  123,187.42 

^^^  County  poor  asylums 520  38,740.00 

,   '  Total 2,453  $261,927.42 

cha 

A  Orphan  asylums  not  supported  from  public  funds  .     .     .        723  S3»S53-5o 

buil  Grand  total       3»i76  $315,780.92 

the 

the 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

BY    REV.    R.    W.    HILL,    D.T).,  CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

But  little  legislation  affecting  the  institutions  of  the  Territory  has 
been  effected  since  the  last  report.  The  most  important  legislation, 
however,  will  soon  indirectly  affect  the  prison  system  by  causing  the 
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erection  of  several  new  jails  under  care  of  United  States  marshals. 
A  law  was  enacted  by  the  last  Congress  a  few  days  before  its  close, 
by  which  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory  are  much  changed. 
Instead  of  one  judge  there  are  now  three.  Where  heretofore  we 
have  had  one  district,  with  three  places  to  hold  court,  we  have  now 
three  districts,  with  a  total  of  thirteen  places  where  the  United  States 
judges  hold  regular  terms ;  and  in  addition  a  Supreme  Court  has 
been  established.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  United  States  commis- 
sioners are  now  justices  of  the  peace  with  final  jurisdiction  over 
misdemeanors.  Thus  the  change  is  being  made  which  will  more 
thoroughly  enforce  law,  while  in  1896  the  vicious  system  giving 
courts  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  felonies 
committed  in  Indian  Territory  will  cease.  But  the  increased  juris- 
diction now  conferred  on  the  United  States  courts  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory has  required  a  change  in  the  United  States  marshars  offices, 
and  henceforth  each  district  has  its  own  marshal.  This  will  secure 
greater  vigilance,  and  will  introduce  changes  in  the  jail  system.  At 
each  place  of  holding  court  new  jails  are  in  contemplation ;  but  they 
will  be  simply  hold-overs,  as  all  prisoners  convicted  of  felony  are 
sent  to  Detroit. 

Charities  are  at  present  largely  unorganized.  The  orphan  asy- 
lums are  maintained  as  heretofore,  but  there  is  nothing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  needy  white  people.  With  the  changes  which  are  hoped 
for,  whereby  political  privileges  will  be  granted  to  white  residents,  the 
charities  will  be  looked  after ;  but  until  such  time  nothing  can  be 
accomplished. 

IOWA. 

BV    MRS.    F.    A.    MILLARD,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Our  legislature,  which  was  in  session  a  year  ago,  passed  only  one 
bill  —  except  that  providing  for  a  new  insane  hospital  —  bearing  upon 
the  work  of  charities  and  correction, —  that  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  industrial  schools  to  let  the  inmates  out  on  parole. 

Bills  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  county  boards  of 
guardians  for  children,  to  punish  heads  of  families  who  refused  to 
support  those  dependent  upon  them,  to  amend  the  tramp  law,  and 
to  authorize  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  send  habitual  drunk- 
ards to  a  Keeley  Institute  at  county  expense,  all  failed  to  pass. 


— V 
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The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  contained  98  inmates  Dec.  31, 
1895,  per  capita  cost  $139.  The  Reform  School  for  Boys  contained 
211  boys  June  30,  1894, —  a  very  small  number  relatively.  The  State 
Soldiers'  Home  contained  289  men  Dec.  31,  1894.  There  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  population,  owing  to  the  hard  times. 

The  State  penitentiary  contained  942  convicts  July  i,  1892,  em- 
ployed largely  in  mining  coal.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  State 
reformatory  at  Hutchinson  will  be  opened  July  i,  1895. 

KENTUCKY. 

BY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  three  hospitals  for  insane  at  Lexington,  Lakeland,  and  Hop- 
kinsville,  have  a  united  capacity  of  about  2,000  patients ;  but  the 
hospitals  are  overcrowded.  The  legislature  appropriates  $150  per 
capita  for  each  patient  instead  of  $135  as  formerly.  The  legislature 
of  1895  appropriated  $65,000  for  new  buildings  at  Hopkinsville  and 
Lakeland  asylums.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf- 
mutes  has  a  capacity  of  300.  The  number  of  inmates  Dec.  31, 
1894,  was  227.  The  Institution  for  the  fxlucation  of  the  Blind  has 
a  capacity  of  140,  and  contained  130  inmates,  kept  at  an  expense  of 
$230  each.  The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Frank- 
fort has  a  capacity  of  250;  and  the  number  present  Dec.  31,  1894, 
was  only  104.  The  State  penitentiary  at  Frankfort  has  1,188  cells, 
and  contained  Nov.  30,  1894,  1,156  prisoners.  Kentucky  has  no 
State  juvenile  reformatory;  but  the  city  of  Louisville  maintains  a 
House  of  Refuge,  which  has  a  high  reputation. 

LOUISIANA. 

BY   MICHEL    HEYMANN,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

The  statistics  of  the  several  State  and  city  charitable  institutions 
remain  virtually  the  same  as  last  year. 

A  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  similar  to  tb 
of  Ohio  was  introduced  in  the  last  legislature.     After  being  cc 
erably  amended,  it   passed   the   Senate,  but  was   rejected  b; 
House.     We  shall  try  again  next  year.     Several  bills  for  the  pi. 
tion  of  dependent  children  have  passed. 
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ing  the  last  two  years  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  tempo- 
rarily cared  for,  and  have  been  placed  in  good  permanent  homes 
by  adoption. 

Recently  there  has  been  established  at  Newport  a  home  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  their  wives. 

Not  much  advance  has  been  made  in  prison  reform.  Elfforts 
to  secure  a  reformatory  prison  for  women  have  repeatedly  failed. 
While  there  are  but  4  women  in  the  State  prison,  others  are  in 
the  jails  without  any  special  reformatory  influences.  There  are  now 
159  men  in  the  State  prison.     Two  years  ago  there  were  125. 

In  some  of  our  cities  there  are  excellent  associated  charities,  not- 
ably in  Portland  and  Bangor.  At  the  latter  place  the  society  is 
comparatively  new,  but  does  most  efficient,  systematic  work. 

There  has  been  within  the  last  year  a  slight  increase  of  pauperism 
in  the  cities,  largely  due  to  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  an  objection- 
able character.  With  their  drinking  habits  and  their  inability  to 
find  work,  or  their  disinclination  to  perform  it,  they  add  largely  to 
the  pauperism  in  Maine. 

There  has  been  some  advance  in  regard  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane.  At  the  hospital  in  Augusta  efforts  are  being  made  to 
do  more  for  the  patients  in  the  line  of  diversion  and  in  judicious 
manual  employment.  Musical  agencies  have  been  increased,  like- 
wise reading  material  and  out-of-door  amusements.  The  last  legislat- 
ure appropriated  $150,000  for  further  provision  for  the  insane,  and 
directed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  institution  for  the  insane,  to  be  situated  in  Bangor. 

The  State  of  Maine  aims  to  care  well  for  its  dependants,  delin- 
quents, and  criminals,  but  is  not  so  alert  as  some  of  the  larger  States 
in  adopting  some  measures  and  plans  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
for  the  best  good  of  the  State.  I  refer  specially  to  a  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  I  hope  such  may  become  established  in 
the  near  future. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 
BY     MRS.     HELEN     COFFIN     BEEDY. 

Maineas  the  youngest,  the  largest,  the  cleanest,  the  most  he»**'^ 
the  most  conservative,  and  the  most  modest  of  the  N' 
States.     Her  territory  is  so  extended  that  local  boai 
table  institutions  are  deemed  more  effective  d 
though  all  of  her  institutions  are  open  to  State  i 
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In  lis  work  for  humanity  Maine  has  aimed  at  the  fountain-head 
c(  crime  and  misery, —  the  drink  problem.  Not  many  years  ago 
there  were  35  distilleries  and  2  breweries  running  night  and  day, — 
t/>-day  not  one.  There  are  boys  and  girls  in  Maine  who  have  never 
seen  a  drunken  person.  There  are  towns  in  Maine  without  a  sin^e 
pauper. 

A  very  beautiful  charity  not  mentioned  in  the  report  is  largely 
carried  on  in  Maine, —  summer  outings  to  children  and  overworked 
and  invalid  women.  Nearly  every  town  in  Maine  entertains  in  sum- 
mer more  or  less  of  these  from  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 


MARYLAND. 

BY    MISS    KATE    M.  MCLANE,    CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

Maryland  has  biennial  sessions  of  the  leg^lature.  Therefore,  our 
legislature,  fortunately,  has  not  been  in  session  since  the  last  Con- 
ference ;  but  the  most  important  legacy  of  correctional  legislation 
from  the  session  of  1894,  **The  Suspension  of  Sentence  for  Juve- 
nile Offenders  Bill,"  has  proven  in  the  nine  cases  under  its  opera- 
tion most  valuable.  The  experienced  and  able  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  considers  this  Parole  before 
Sentence  Act  the  only  means  of  saving  boys  convicted  of  petty 
crimes  from  the  moral  infection  inseparable  from  juvenile  prison 
life,  and  has  asked  me  to  hand  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Conference 
the  full  text  of  the  act,  for  incorporation  in  our  Proceedings. 

The  law  of  1894,  authorizing  certain  counties  to  employ  prisoners 
and  tramps  on  public  highways  and  improvements,  has  not  been 
enforced,  and  will  not  be  until  public  opinion  demands  it. 

It  has  been  practically  decided  to  build  the  new  insane  asylum 
(for  which  the  last  legislature  appropriated  $75,000)  on  a  farm  ad- 
joining the  present  House  of  Correction  in  Baltimore  County.  This 
location  will  reduce  the  current  expenses  of  the  asylum,  as  excellent 
water,  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  produce,  and  all  necessary  outside 
labor  can  be  supplied  by  the  House  of  Correction. 

Charity  Organization  Societies  were  organized  in  February  at 
Annapolis  and  Hagerstown,  Frederick  County,  and  Chestertown, 
Kent  County.  Both  formed  Relief  Committees  last  winter,  whose 
aim  was  to  prevent   duplication  and  assure  efficacy  of  relief  during 


'hese  temporary  associations  will, 
il  is  hoped,  become  permanent  ones.     So  much  (or  the  State. 

In  Baltimore  City  a  beginning  has  been  made,  through  a  small 
city  appropriation  of  $500,  for  two  successive  summers  toward  free 
baths.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ordinance  to  incorporate  into  the 
city  school  system  ihe  cooking  school  (or  public  school  girls  (car- 
ried on  for  three  years  by  private  subscription)  was  defeated,  as  also 
an  ordinance  authorizing  the  appointment  of  women  on  the  school 
board  ;  but  the  agitation  in  connection  with  both  these  measures  will 
bc;ar  fruit  in  the  future. 

Real  growth  is  shown  in  the  line  of  care  for  children.  The 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  has  added  a  department  for  colored  girls,  witli  some  50 
inmates.  The  Catholics  have  also  opened  a  new  country  home, 
"  Hopewell,"  for  children.  The  Children's  Playground  Association 
this  month  christened  in  South  Baltimore  its  first  playground;  and 
after  many  heroic  and  unsuccessful  efforts  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  prevailed  upon  a  police  justice,  under  an  existing  ordi- 
nance, to  commit  three  children  for  begging  on  the  streets  to  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless  for  thirty  days.  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum 
for  Female  Children,  in  a  large  new  house,  proposes  to  give  the  girls 
some  industrial  training;  while  the  Baltimore  Orphan  .Asylum  has 
provided  an  isolating  ward,  and  sends  its  boys  and  girls  to  the  public 
schools.  This  example  of  separating  orphan  children  during  school 
hours  from  the  abnormal  atmosphere  of  institutional  life  will  cer- 
tainly influence  other  Baltimore  orphanages. 

The  most  mortifying  fact  which  1  have  to  report  is  that  during 
the  past  winter  $17,566  in  cash  and  large  quantities  of  food  and 
clothing  were  sent  to  the  Baltimore  police  stations,  and  distributed 
to  the  poor  by  the  uniformed  officers  of  the  law.  This  mass  of 
emotional  relief  not  only  cut  down  the  receipts  of  established 
agencies  of  relief,  but  sowed  seeds  of  vice  and  paiqwrism  vAI^  ilo 
amount  of  intelligent  almsgiving  was  able  to  net 


An   Act  lo  add  an  additional  section  to  Article  X]  «fith 
L.av,-s,  title  •■  Crimes  and  Punishmonta,"  sub-title  " 
aa  Section  304  A. 
Section   1.     Be  it  enacted  by  tho  General   AssemM 
ditionot  section,  to  be  designated  as  Section  J04  a.  ! 
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State.  Such  schools  are  now  an  established  part  of  various  hospi- 
tals, and  are  found  of  great  value. 

The  necessity  of  a  hospital  for  epileptics  has  been  urged  upon  the 
legislature  for  several  years ;  and  favorable  action  is  at  la.st  likely  to 
be  speedily  taken,  and  thus  a  long-needed  want  will  be  supplied. 

The  Stale  Primary  School  for  Indigent  and  Neglected  Children, 
established  in  1866,  and  at  one  linne  having  an  average  of  537 
pupils,  will  probably  cease  to  exist  as  such  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  For  some  years,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charily  in  placing  such  children  as  for- 
merly were  sent  to  that  institution  at  board  in  families,  the  number 
has  been  steadily  diminishing.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
place  all  such  children  at  once  in  families  instead  of  collecting  them 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  school.  The  new  method  has  thus 
far  worked  very  satisfactorily,  and  promises  to  be  not  merely  useful, 
but  economical  as  well. 

The  only  laws  of  importance  of  the  last  two  years  affecting  penal 
institutions  are  the  acts  relating  to  the  release  of  prisoners  from  the 
State  farm,  under  which  special  deduction  of  time  may  be  made. 
and  the  act  for  the  release  of  prisoners  from  the  Stale  prison  on 
parole.  Some  other  laws  affecting  the  details  of  administration 
have  been  enacted,  but  they  do  not  change  the  general  policy  of  the 
State.  Last  year  a  special  report  upon  a  new  State  prison,  which 
should  combine  the  congregate  and  separate  systems  of  imprison- 
ment under  one  management,  was  presented  to  the  legislature.  The 
report  was  referred  to  the  General  Court  of  1895,  but  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken  on  the  matter. 


BY  DR.  jam: 

The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  i 
made  by  the  legislature  of  Michigan  during  the  prei 
since  our  last  report ;  — 

A  bill  providing  for  the  paroling  of  convicts  hftfi 
«ith  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  a  law.     This  I 
1  permit  to  go  at  large  to  any  t 
■  may  hereafter  be  placed  in  confinement,  ■ 
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exclusively  on  the  "  cottage  plan,"  making  the  asylum  in  the  Northern 
Peninsula  the  only  institution  of  that  character  so  constructed  in  the 
State.  The  Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic  will  be  able 
to  care  for  about  250  inmates  at  the  beginning,  and  eventually  will 
probably  have  to  be  enlarged. 


MINNESOTA. 

BY    C.    P.    MAGINNIS,  CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  continued  to  make  progress  during 
the  past  year.  Sept.  i,  1894,  a  terrible  forest  fire  swept  over  Pine 
County,  destroying  more  than  400  lives  and  leaving  2,700  fire  suf- 
ferers to  be  cared  for.  A  State  relief  commission  was  organized, 
and  about  $150,000  in  cash  was  received  and  disbursed,  besides 
large  quantities  of  supplies.  More  than  200  houses  were  built,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  people  had  to  be  maintained  until  they  could 
raise  a  crop.  Nearly  all  of  the  sufferers  have  been  restored  to  self- 
support,  and  all  relief  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  emergency  caused  by  the  panic  of  1893  was  wisely  met  by 
our  charitable  agencies.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  a  very  small 
number  of  those  who  received  assistance  at  that  time,  who  were  not 
previously  dependent,  were  pauperized.  More  care  was  exercised 
than  ever  before  to  investigate  accurately,  and  to  give  for  the  real 
good  of  the  individual.  The  people  of  Minnesota  have  a  lively 
interest  in  this  line  of  work,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Minne- 
sota has  71  members  of  this  Conference,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

The  Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Charities  held  its  third  meet- 
ing in  St.  Paul  in  January,  1895.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
and  much  valuable  discussion. 

Our  insane  population  continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about 
7  per  cent,  per  year,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  rapid  increase  than 
that  of  the  general  population.  Our  criminal  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  increase ;  but  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
State  is  smaller  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

The  legislature  of  1895  enacted  the  following  important  laws:  — 

I.  An  act  to  appropriate  money  to  enlarge  the  State  Hospital  £ 
Insane  at  Fergus    Falls,  the  State   Soldiers'    Home  at  Minnehal 
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Falls,  ihe  State  Reformatory  at   St.  Cloud,  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  ihe  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

2.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  hospital  for  the  insane 
in  the  vicinity  of  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  This  institution  will  be 
built  on  the  "cottage  "  plan. 

3.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  Slate  Reform  School  to  the 
"  State  Training  School,"  and  to  establish  an  agency  for  the  care  of 
children  after  their  release,  on  trial, 

4.  An  act  to  abolish  the  contract  system  at  the  State  prison,  and 
to  restrict  the  number  of  convicts  that  can  be  employed  on  any  one 
industry  to  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  free  laborers  employed  on  the 
same  labor  in  the  State.     The  "  piece  price  plan  "  is  permitted. 

5.  An  act  to  purchase  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  binding 
twine  from  sisal  and  Manila.  The  State  discards  $35,000  of  ma- 
chinery formerly  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  hemp  binder  twine. 

6.  An  act  to  submit  to  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  State  Board  of  Pardons. 

7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates  at  the 
Rochester  State  Hospital,  and  a.uthorLzing  their  compulsory  employ- 


8,  .\n  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  loaning  banks  to  loan 
money  to  the  poor  at  reasonable  rates,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  exactions  of  pawnbrokers  and  chattel  mortgage  sharks. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


BV   SUP  ERIN- 


The  Mississippi  Slate  Lunatic  Asylum  was  established  in  1885. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  Soo  inmates.  The  number  on  hand  Dec.  3 1 , 
1894,  was  739.  The  current  expenses  were  $109  per  inmate.  The 
superintendent  reports  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  service  for 
several  years  past. 

The  Eastern  Mississippi  in.sane  Asylum  at  Meriden 
lished  in  1884.  it  has  a  capacity  of  150  inmates.  The 
hand  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  143.  The  expense  per  inr 
reported.  The  laws  have  recently  been  changed,  so  as  1 
mission  free  to  all  residents  of  the  Stale. 

No  other  report  was  received  from  the  State  institutions  of  Mis- 


imber  on 


3  make  ad- 


'.'o.    I,   at  St.  Joseph,    h; 
I  noticeable  changes  hat. 
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employed.     The  State   Lunatic    Asyhu 
lately  added  to  its  plant    120  acres, 
occurred  in  the  other  institutions. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  received  from  the  last  legislat- 
ure Jioo.ooo  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  new  insiitulion.  the  old  build- 
ing to  be  sold  for  not  less  than  f  150,000.  which,  with  perhaps  an 
additional  appropriation,  will  enable  them  to  erect  a  more  commodi- 
ous and  better  planned  house  for  their  separate,  purposes.  The 
sloyd  work,  introduced  two  years  ago,  has  pro\ed  a  success.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  boys  handle  tools,  and  the  products  of  their 
efforts  in  the  various  branches  of  carpentry,  convince  one  that  this 
is  a  useful  branch  of  work.  It  is  a  pleasant  deviation,  and  prepares 
the  boys  for  work  in  many  directions.  This  school  is  having  ils 
graduates  take  a  course  under  a  practical  and  scientific  teacher  in 
massage,  knowing  '■  that  a  practised  hand  and  educated  touch 
often  detect  diseased  tissue  where  sight  fails."  Offices  and  operat- 
ing-rooms have  been  established  in  this  city,  where  general,  theoreti- 
cal instructions  are  first  given.  This  is  followed  by  the  operations  of 
the  instructor  upon  the  bodies  of  the  pupils;  and  they,  in  turn,  begin 
work  upon  the  teacher,  "  After  a  certain  progress  they  are  sent  out 
on  regular  visits  to  patients  throughout  St,  Louis.  In  France  and 
Switzerland,  but  more  notably  in  Japan,  'massage  treatment'  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  blind." 

The  women  of  St.  Louis  have  cause  to  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
mayor  for  the  confidence  he  has  placed  in  their  ability  by  appoint- 
ing them  to  such  responsible  positions,  two  of  them  being  among  the 
managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  two  charity  commissioners. 

JiOjOoo  was  raised  at  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Hospitals  and 
Associations,— an  increase  of  $4,000  over  last  year. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  Humanity  Club,  composed  of  earnest 
and  intluential  women  of  St.  Louis,  the  women  prisoners  in  the  jail 
and  hold-over  will  be  removed  by  day  to  a  separate  building  from 
that  occupied  by  the  men,  with  a  woman  guard  to  have  the  entire 
supervision  over  them.  This  club  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  mayor  place  all  young  children  found  on  the  streets 
in  some  of  the  seven  charitable  institutions  which  have  been  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose  instead  of  having  them  sent  to  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  individual  effort  and  private  asso- 
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ciations,  free  kindergartens  established,  Rumford  kitchens  opened 
during  the  past  winter  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  etc. 

The  legislature  prohibited  the  county  courts  from  placing  the 
insane  in  almshouses.  Hereafter  they  will  be  sent  to  the  State 
asylum.  The  age  of  consent  was  also  raised  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  A  bill  asking  for  the  school  age  to  be  five 
instead  of  six  years  was  very  favorably  received  by  the  legislature. 

Our  latest  experiment  in  charitable  work  is  the  Detroit  or 
Pingree  plan.  This  work  has  just  begun,  and  more  than  loo  appli- 
cations have  been  made  for  land.  The  plan  promises  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  number  of  unemployed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT, 
BY    REV.    THOMAS    M.    FINNEY,    D.D. 

The  St.  Louis  Provident  Association  was  organized  March  3, 
i860.  It  was  founded  and  has  always  been  under  the  management 
of  chief  citizens,  and  does  the  principal  part  of  the  private  charity 
work  of  the  city.  It  combines  relief  work  with  the  principles,  aims, 
and  methods  of  organized  charity.  During  the  past  two  years, 
under  the  careful  management  of  the  present  officials,  its  opera- 
tions have  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  especially  along 
the  lines  of  methods  of  self-help,  having  an  established  and  fully 
equipped  laundry,  two  sewing-rooms,  lodge  and  day  nursery  for 
women,  and  for  inen  wood-yard  and  lodge.  Its  revenue  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1894  was  nearly  $60,000  obtained  by 
personal  solicitation.  This  year  this  method  of  collecting  was 
changed  to  solicitation  by  mail,  which  has  proved  a  decided  success, 
and  will  be  continued.  The  financial  support  has  always  been 
liberal  and  sufficient.  In  all  its  history  there  has  never  been  a 
deficit  in  meeting  its  expenses. 

MONTANA. 

BY    MRS.    LAURA    E.    HOWEY,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY 

We  have  but  little  to  report.     The  Board  is  only  two  ycsa 
with  not  a  cent  of  money  at  command,  and  two  of  the  meml 
the  Board  ministers  so  busy  with  pastoral  duties  that  visiting 
tions  or  giving  much  time  to  this  work  seemed  out  of  the 
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cash  and  in  supplies  not  less  than  $500,000,  which,  together  with 
that  distributed  by  the  Relief  Commission,  makes  a  total  of  $1,000,- 
000  used  in  relief  work.  Our  State  Relief  Commission  performed 
their  burdensome  and  perplexing  duties  judiciously  and  efficiently, 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  droughts  and  of  the  relief  work  upon 
pauperism  in  our  State,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  esti- 
mate. While  some,  no  doubt,  who  lived  close  to  the  line,  have 
dropped  into  pauperism,  we  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  been  aided  are  thrifty  citizens,  and  will  be  self-dependent 
in  the  future.  In  our  judgment,  therefore,  there  has  been  but  little 
increase  of  pauperism  in  our  State. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  hard  ones  for  our  State  institutions. 
Our  situation  was  such  two  years  ago  that  our  legislature  cut  down 
appropriations  which  prevented  enlargement  and  prevented  the 
introduction  of  new  plans  of  work  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
undertaken.  No  one  of  the  institutions  suffered  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  which  is  under  the  effi- 
cient management  of  J.  T.  Mallalieu.  It  was  necessary  to  close 
several  departments  of  industry,  which 'have  been  a  great  calamity 
in  the  work.  The  State  penitentiary,  however,  has  made  steady 
progress,  under  Warden  Beemer,  in  the  improved  conditions  and  in 
the  management  of  the  prisoners. 

Charity  organization  work  has  been  gaining  ground.  The  Lincoln 
Society  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  that  does  not  give  relief  direct. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  others  will  soon  adopt  this  principle, 
which  should  be  the  governing  principle  of  every  society.  The  Lin- 
coln Society  has  secured  the  complete  co-operation  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city.  The  Omaha  Associated  Charities  has  done 
efficient  work  the  past  year,  and  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  people 
now  than  ever  before.  A  notable  work  accomplished  by  the  society 
recently  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  Detroit  system  of  garden* 
ing  for  the  poor,  which  has  awakened  great  interest  and  has  con 
manded  the  approval  of  citizens  of  Omaha. 

The  work  for  homeless  and  dependent  children  has  received  ' 
usual  attention  of    late.     Sentiment   has  rapidly  developed  in  < 
State  against  institutional  life  for  children,  and  in  favor  of  p^ 
them  in  homes  in  private  families.     The  Boys' and  Girls' Aid 
of  Omaha,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  has  been  doing  1 
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NEVADA. 

Nevada  maintains  a  State  insane  asylum  at  Reno.  At  the  last  re- 
port received  it  had  i8i  inmates.  The  State  prison  is  located  at 
Carson  City.  It  has  a  capacity  of  150  prisoners.  The  number  of 
convicts  December,  1894,  was  77.  A  shoe  factory  was  formerly 
maintained  on  State  account ;  but  it  was  run  at  a  loss,  and  has  finally 
been  closed.  The  prisoners  are  now  employed  in  breaking  rock. 
Nevada  maintains  a  State  Orphans*  Home  at  Carson  City,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  75,  and  contained  June  30,  1895,  86  inmates. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRK 

BY   Miss   C.    R.    WENDELL,    CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  field  of  charities  and  correction 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  enactment  of  the  following  law. 
The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  4  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  dependent  minor 
children. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  general  court  con- 
vened :  — 

Section  i.  No  minor  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  any  county  almshouse  in  this  State  for  more  than  thirty  days,  excepting 
such  as  are  mentally  incapacitated  for  education  or  are  under  sentence  for  crime. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  towns  and  cities 
liable  for  the  support  of  such  minors,  and  of  county  commissioners  of  counties 
liable  for  such  support,  to  procure  such  minors  supported  at  some  orphan  asylum 
or  home,  or  with  some  private  family  or  families  of  good  repute. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseers  of  the  poor  and  county  com- 
missioners, as  soon  as  practicable,  to  find  permanent  homes  for  such  minors,  and 
make  contracts  for  their  education  and  support  during  minority,  which  contract 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to  revision 
by  them  whenever  the  interests  of  such  minor  shall  make  it  necessary. 

Sect.  4.  The  governor  and  council  shall  appoint  five  persons  to  serve  as 
a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  faithfully  earned  out,  and  that  said  minor  children  receive 
suitable  education,  training,  and  support.  They  shall  first  be  appointed  lor  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  and  afterwards  for  five  years  as  vacancies  arise, 
and  shall  receive  no  compensation  except  expenses  incurred. 

Sect.  5.  Any  overseer   of    the   poor  or  county  commissioner   who   shall  un- 
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neiits  111  this  aoi  shall  be  removed 
e  thereof,  upon  ihe  petition  of  Ihe 
lieing  made,  and  after  hearing  upon 


Tea<^onably  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requtrei 
from  office  by  ihe  supreme  court,  or  a  Rustic 
State  Hoard  of  Charities,  upon  proof  thereof 
said  petition 

SkCT.  6.  Uveiseers  of  the  poor  and  county  commbtsioners  shall  report  lu  the 
Slate  Board  of  Charities  ail  minors  cared  for  l>y  Ihem  under  this  act.  with  copies 
of  the  contracts  made,  and  such  other  information  as  may  lie  reiguireil  by  such 
Hoard :  and  such  Board  of  Charities  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  and 
council  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  required. 

Sect.  7-  The  reasonable  expenses  of  said  Slate  Board  of  Charities  shall  be 
paid  by  the  governor  and  council  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sect.  S.  This  act  shall  Uke  eflect  July  i,  iSgs. 

Apprxived  March  29,  FS95. 


SUPPLEMK.VTAHY   REPORT. 


A  bill  has  been  passed  in  New  Hampshire,  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  children  from  almshouses  and  other  unsuitable  places  and 
their  ultimate  disposal  in  families  in  the  State.  New  Hampshire  has 
a  large  proportion  of  insane  to  the  population.  The  administration 
of  the  asylum  has  been  practically  under  the  same  government  for 
thirty  years.  The  boards  of  trustees  have  not  changed  Chejr  policy. 
The  members  have  not  been  changed :  and  the  two  superintendents 
have  been  the  Doctors  Bancroft,  father  and  son.  Instead  of  the 
perpetual  change,  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  back  and  forth 
under  political  appointments,  the  management  of  the  curable  insane 
has  been  under  one  steady  direction ;  and  the  asylum,  I  think,  is  one 
0/  the  best  in  New  England.  There  is  a  system  for  the  chronic  in- 
sane which  has  been  considerably  censured,  and  which  the  Board  of 
Health  has  been  trying  to  reform.  They  arc  in  county  establish- 
ments, and,  there  being  ten  counties,  some  of  them  are  small  and  are 
not  provided  with  the  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
The  .State  has  not  suffered  to  any  great  extent  from  the  effects  of  the 
recent  depression.  I  suppose  the  number  of  public  dependants  has 
not  been  materially  increased  by  the  hard  times. 
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NEW   JERSEY. 

BY    DR.    DAVID    WARMAN,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Not  much  of  importance  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
legislation  in  the  line  of  charities  and  corrections  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  most  important,  however,  was  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  a  State  Reformatory. 

A  committee  of  six  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  look  after 
its  construction.  They  have  adopted  plans,  and  will  begin  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  this  fall.  It  will  be  located  near  Rahway, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rahway  River.  They  contemplate  having  work- 
shops connected  with  the  buildings,  so  that  the  youthful  offenders 
may  learn  useful  trades  as  well  as  something  to  occupy  their  time 
and  attention,  and  in  this  way  endeavor  to  bring  about  their 
reformation. 

The  State  Prison  proper  at  Trenton  is  also  being  enlarged  at  an 
expense  of  $150,000,  which  includes  the  erection  of  a  hospital  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  and  a  chapel  for  religious  and  moral 
instruction. 

Last  winter  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  asking  that  it 
be  made  illegal  to  keep  children  in  the  different  almshouses  of  the 
State  ;  but  it  was  buried  in  committee  for  political  reasons,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  over  600  children  in  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State,  living  amid  scenes  and  surroundings  that  are 
lowering  their  moral  natures,  stunting  their  growth,  and  making 
them  fit  subjects  for  criminals  or  paupers  in  future  years. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Society  has  done  and  is  still  doing  much 
toward  arousing  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  public  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  in  the  State.  During  the  last  few  years  they 
have,  in  a  measure,  been  shorn  of  the  power  needed  by  the  want  of 
proper  legislation ;  but  the  changes  for  good  that  have  been  brought 
about  have  been  largely  due  to  the  influence  exerted  by  this  society. 

Last  year  the  Florence  Mission  was  started  in  Trenton  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  fallen  women.  Seventeen  have  been  cared  for 
at  the  mission  since  its  doors  opened  on  April  9.  This  home  is 
wholly  dependent  for  its  support  and  maintenance  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  public,  and  is  doing  a  most  noble  and  praise- 
worthy work. 
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It  should  have  representatives  of  both  sexes,  and  experts  in  the 
care  and  cure  of  the  insane  and  the  management  of  hospitals  for  tlie 
insane.  We  think,  too,  there  should  be  female  physicians  in 
the  insane  hospitals  to  care  for  those  of  their  own  sex.  We  hope 
to  bring  all  these  matters  before  tSe  legislature  for  their  considera- 
tion the  coming  year. 

NEW    MEXICO. 

IS   OF    TKRRITORIAL 


The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  maintains  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Las  Vegas.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  75.  The  number  on 
hand  Oct.  31,  1894,  was  38,  The  institution  was  established  in 
1893.  It  is  proposed  to  make  provision  for  idiots  in  the  same  in- 
-stitution. 

The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Santa  F^  contained  24 
pupils  Dec.  31,  1S94.  The  legislature  appropriated  fao.ooo  for  its 
expenses  for  the  two  years  ending  March  4,  1894,  but  reduced  this 
appropriation  to  f7,ooo  for  the  coming  two  years. 

The  New  Mexico  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe'  had  142  convicts  Nov. 
30,  1894.  The  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  last  year  were 
<Z7,i67,  or  $163  per  man.  The  convicts  have  been  employed  here- 
tofore in  erecting  buildings  for  the  prison,  but  the  question  of  future 
employment  is  pressing.  The  warden  recommends  the  manufacture 
on  State  account  of  terra-cotia  ware,  pottery,  fire-brick,  morocco,  and 
gardening,  horticulture,  etc.,  in  order  to  employ  the  men. 

NEW    YORK. 

BY    HOMER    FOLKS.    UORRESPONDIVG   SECRETARY. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1894  shows  that 
the    number  of    inmates  of    charitable  institutions  in  the  State  I 
New  York  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  was   85,594  as  against  80,543  {B 
and  7(1. So  7  i 

The  expenditures    for    charitable,  correctional,    and    reforiHftM»r>' 
purposes  during  the  year  1S94  were  $30,981,393  as  against  Sso.-ioi.- 
982  in  1893  and  $18,228,712  in  1892.     These  figures  do  not  ir»c\ttAtt 
the  expenditures  of  relief-giving  and  other  societies  which    ' ' 
maintain  institutions  in  which  inmates  are  supported. 
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The  classification  of  the  inma. 

es  of  these  institutions 

on  the 

of    October,    1894  and    1893,  as 

shown 

by  the  same  r 

port,   is 

follows:  — 

ft/.  ...Sw. 

IM.  1,  1 

Insane     

-9.to8 

'8J79 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded 

.       1.627 

..56> 

Kpilepti, 

737 

6.9 

BUn.l  .                                      .     . 

.     .         706 

718 

Ueaf 

1.47' 

MU 

j8,53o 

^6.359 

Juvenile  uETendeis    . 

4.997 

4.935 

Refonnalory  prisonets  .     .     . 

1^77 

1.7'3 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailnrs 

1,017 

959 

lIoBpiUl  patients       ... 

5.928 

5.735 

Aged  and  triendleas  persons 
Drdinary  poorhmise  inmales 

-     ■      8,237 

8.074 
10.077 

-     .     11.759 

Total 

.     .     S<;.i:<M 

So,  Ml 

In  regard  to  the  insane  the  most  important  change  during  the 
past  two  years  is  that  all  the  indigent  insane  of  the  State  ("except 
those  of  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings)  became  exclusively 
a  Slate  charge  from  and  after  Oct.  1,  1893,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  Care  for  the  Insane  Act  of  iSgo.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  8,648  insane  patients  m  the  eight  State  hospitals  a 
special  tax  of  one-third  of  11  mill  upon  all  taxable  property  of  thi; 
State  was  levied,  yielding  an  income  of  about  one  and  one-third 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  bill  has  already  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
has  been  signed  by  the  governor,  providing  for  the  transfer  to  the 
State  of  the  insane  of  Kings  L'ounty,  and  tor  the  establishment  of 
the  Long  Island  State  Hospital.  A  bill  has  also  passed,  and  awaits 
the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  the  governor,  transferring  the  6,500 
dependent  insane  of  New  York  City  to  the  State,  and  converting  the 
New  York  City  asylums  for  the  insane  into  a  State  hospital.  In 
anticipation  of  favorable  action  on  these  bills  by  the  mayor  and 
governor,  a  bill  has  also  been  passed,  and  has  become  a  law,  levying 
a  special  tax  of  one  mill  for  the  support  of  the  insane  of  the 
whole  Slate.  This  tax  will  yield  a  return  of  #4.200,000,  and  will 
cover  not  only  the  maintenance  oE  the  patients,  but  also  the  neces- 
sary repairs  and  additions  to  buildings. 

.\11  of  these  bills  are  in  line  with  the  intention  and  provisions  of 
ihe  original  State  Care  for  the  Insane  Act  of  i8go. 
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The  number  of  State  hospitals  for  the  i 
nine  by  the  establishment  by  the  legislature  of  1894  of  the  Collins 
Farm  Homitopathic  State  Hospital,  which  is  nol  yet  open  for  the 
reception  of  patienls. 

In  addition  lo  the  previously  existing  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  and  the  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women,  the  State  established  in  1893  a  third  institution,  the  Cus- 
lodial  Asylum  for  Unteachable  Idiots,  at  Rome,  N.Y. 

In  the  care  of  epileptics  the  State  made  a  notable  advance  by 
1894  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  named  in 
:  late  president  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities.  Mr. 
The  new  institution  is  to  be  established  on  the  colony 
,  following  closely  the  celebrated  colony  for  epileptics 
Germany.  A  fine  tract  of  land,  comprising  1,800 
1  every  way  to  the  needs  of  the  institution,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that  many  of 
the  epileptics  will  be  removed  from  the  poorhouses  of  the  State  to 
this  institution  during  the  present  year. 

The  number  of  destitute,  neglected,  and  wayward  children  in  the 
State  receiving  institutional  care  Oct.  1,  1894,  was  33,202  as  against 
30,660  in  1893  and  28,607  '"  1892.  This  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  living  in  institutions  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
and  is  undoubtedly  in  large  measure  the  result  of  a  sjstem  of  grant- 
ing pubUc  money  to  private  institutions.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  destitute  children  in  the  State,  the  number 
of  children  placed  in  families  by  these  institutions  by  adoption  and 
indenture  has  actually  decreased  from  1,321  in  1S83  to  1.241  in 
1893.  Of  8,356  children  in  institutions  receiving  payment  for  their 
support  from  New  Vork  City  under  general  laws.  1.935.  '"'  ^3  9^^ 
cent.,  had  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  already  spent  more  than  tive  years  in  the 
institutions.  Concerning  the  other  6.975  children  who  are  i 
ported  by  the  city  in  similar  institutions  under  specials 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  duration  of  their  r 
stitutions.  A  most  important  provision,  intended  I 
tinual  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  i 
adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  i8<)4,a 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  .State,  is  referred  to  latet. 

We  are  obliged  to  report  thai  in  New  \orlt  Ci^ 
made  between  deslitule,  neglected,   a 


these  classes  of  children  are  committee]  to  institutions  by  magistrates 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  most  of  the  institution^i 
receive  all  classes  of  children. 

Concerning  reformatories  for  adults,  it  is  important 
the  legislature  of  1894  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  East- 
ern New  Vorlc  Reformatory  to  be  located  near  New  York  Citj\  and 
to  receive  the  same  class  of  inmates  as  ihe  Reformatory  at  Elmira. 

With  other  legislation  of  1894.  should  be  noted  the  establishment 
for  Aged  and  Dependent  Veterans  and  iheir  wives, 
mothers,  and  widows,  and  for  army  nurses ;  also  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  previous  to  the 
incorporation  of  any  hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary,  or  home  for 
invahds  or  aged  or  indigent  persons.  A  similar  provision  has  ex- 
isted since  18S3  concerning  the  incorporation  of  institutions  for 
children.  Of  nine  applications  for  the  incorporation  of  charitable 
institutions  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  i.  i8g+,  five  were  approved, 
and  four  rejected, 

A  bill  framed  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  providing 
for  the  division  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
New  York  City  with  its  twenty-five  institutions,  having  a  total  of 
over  18.000  inmates  and  employees,  into  a  department  of  charities 
and  a  department  of  correction,  has  already  passed  the  legislature 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  will 
without  doubt  be  approved  by  the  governor.  It  provides  for  a  com- 
mission of  three  to  have  charge  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  and  a  single  commissioner  to  have  charge  of  the  correctional 
institutions. 

An  important  bill  revising  and  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  generally  strengthening  and  defin- 
ing its  powers  is  also  before  the  governor.  [Signed  by  the  governor 
May  ;7.] 

A  bill  to  turn  over  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
Kings  County  with  nearly  5,000  inmates  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
practical  politician  of  the  baser  sort  was  happily  killed  by  the  veto 
of  Governor  Morton,  after  passing  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  far-reaching  step  in  the  history  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  past 
'  two  years  is  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "  Charities  Article  "  of  the 
El  revised  Constitution. 
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This  provides,  in  effect,  that  there  shall  always  be  a  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  estab- 
lished for  the  care  of  the  insane,  a  State  Commission  of  Prisons 
which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  used  for  the  detention 
of  sane  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  and  a  State 
Board  of  Charities  which  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  other  institu- 
tions, whether  State,  county,  municipal,  incorporated  or  not  incor- 
porated, which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemos)mary,  correctional,  or 
reformatory  character.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization 
of  these  boards,  the  number  of  members,  terms  of  office,  and  com- 
pensation, are  left  to  the  legislature,  which  may  also  impose  upon  and 
withdraw  from  them  duties  .of  an  executive  or  administrative  char- 
acter. The  right  and  duty  of  visitation  and  inspection  cannot, 
however,  be  in  any  way  abridged  or  limited ;  nor  can  any  institution 
or  class  of  institutions  secure  from  the  legislature  either  exemption 
from  such  inspection  or  the  abolition  of  the  supervisory  board. 
This  part  of  the  Charities  Article  was  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention 
and  the  people  substantially  as  first  prepared. 

Two  very  important  additions  were  made  by  the  Convention.  The 
first  prohibits  the  legislature  from  compelling  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  village  to  make  any  payment  of  money  to  any  charitable  or  cor- 
rectional institution  which  is  wholly  or  partly  under  private  control. 

Since  185 1  the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  passed  no  less 
than  42  special  laws  compelling  New  York  City  to  make  annur.l 
appropriations  to  certain  private  charitable  institutions,  these  pay- 
ments amounting  at  the  present  time  to  about  $1,250,000.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  any  intelligent  consideration  as  to  the 
continued  necessity  for  these  appropriations.  The  local  authorities 
have  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  the  legislature  has  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  effect  of  enactments  of  earlier  sessions  of  that 
body. 

The  most  radical  provision,  however,  is  that  which  directs  that  no 
payment  shall  be  made  by  any  county,  city,  town,  or  village,  to  any 
charitable  or  correctional  institution,  wholly  or  partly  under  private 
control,  for  any  inmate  who  is  not  received  and  retained  therein 
pursuan  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  such 
rules  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature  by  general  laws. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
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Amt^TicjuD  Insdtatians  to  indiace  tht  Ccmstitmiona]  CooTenlioBi  to 
prciiiibit  aJl  grants  c«f  public  moiMfr  to  so<a]]ed  *'sectuiu'*  insci- 
tudoms.  There  vas  a  stroog  feding  oo  die  part  of  masy  pixMnineni 
members  of  the  CoDTentioo  that  tbe  prjcdoe  of  gnmtn^  pobSic 
money  to  private  institutioais  should  sever  hare  bten  entered  upon ; 
but  investigatioD  of  the  subject  conviDoed  them  that,  as  the  sirstem 
had  bees  in  operation  for  so  many  5near&,  it  vas  not  practicable  to 
disconttnue  it.  They  vere  oonTinced,  hoverer^  that  there  «^»e 
serious  evils  in  the  too  readr  admission  of  inmates^  both  bv  commit* 
ment  by  public  officers  and  by  surrender  by  parents,  to  such  institu- 
tions and  their  retention  for  an  unnecessarily  long  period.  The 
Convention  decided  to  give  the  State  Board  of  Charities  power  to 
correct  these  evUs  by  requiring  as  an  additional  condition,  precedent 
to  the  payment  of  public  money  to  a  private  institutioiu  that  the  in- 
mates must  be  received  and  retained  pursuant  to  rules  established 
by  that  body.  The  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Chanties  is  thus 
purely  restrictive.  It  caimot  authorize  any  increased  or  additional 
appropriations  not  already  authorized  by  law^  but  it  can  limit  all 
such  appropriations  to  any  extent  which  may  seem  to  it  wise  by 
imposing  restrictions  as  to  the  reception  and  retention  of  inmates. 

Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  formulate  permanent  rules  of  the  nature  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution.  It  has,  however,  issued  a  set  of  preliminar)* 
rules  which  go  far  toward  correcting  several  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
existing  system.  The  first  of  the  rules  prevents  the  pa)'ment  of  any 
public  money  for  any  inmates  except  mothers  and  infants  who  are 
not  received  by  the  commitment  or  order  of  some  proper  public 
official.  The  second  rule  provides  in  effect  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  may,  after  six  months'  notice,  stop  the  payment  of  public 
money  for  any  child  who  should,  in  its  opinion,  be  restored  to  its 
parents  or  placed  out  in  a  family. 

A  third  rule  provides  that  a  detailed  and  complete  monthly  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  by  each  institution 
concerning  each  inmate. 

These  eminently  wise  provisions  give  promise  that  in  its  final 
rules  the  State  Board  of  Charities  will  effect  the  reforms  which  the 
framers  of  the  new  Constitution  contemplated. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  winter  1894-95  seems  to  be  that  the 


permanent  effects  nf  the  very  unusual  amount  of  relief  given  the 
winter  before  were  not  so  bad  as  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  leaders  in  the  charity  organization  and  simiLir 
societies  very  properly  regard  this  as  evidence  that  their  work  was 
fairly  well  done,  and  that  relief  afforded  in  a  time  of  unusual  distress 
did  not  produce,  except  in  rare  cases,  a  willingness  and  desire  to 
seek  relief  when  the  need  was  not  so  urgent. 

The  Provident  Loan  Society  has  been  in  operation  since  May  21, 
1895,  making  loans  upon  personal  properly  upon  business  principles, 
but  charging  only  1  per  cenl.  per  month  interest  instead  of  the  3  per 
cent,  charged  by  the  pawnbroker.  During  the  first  six  months 
^1195,040  was  loaned  on  12,286  different  pledges. 

Charity  organization  societies  have  been  organized  during  the  past 
year  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  Schenectady. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 


Public  sentiment  from  the  very  bottom  has  to  be  created  and  care- 
fully nourished  in  many  out-of-the-way  localities,  among  our  moun- 
tains and  sea-coast  swamps.  Yet  I  see  it  steadily  growing  now. 
But  the  Fusion  legislature,  just  adjourned,  failed  to  establish  the 
reformatory,  although  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  all  but  one 
reading  in  the  House,  not  being  reached  on  the  calendar  upon  the 
last  day.  It  was  a  trick,  however;  and  its  passage  was  suppressed, 
as  the  body  had  been  extravagant,  having  appropriated  ^115, 000  in 
excess  of  any  other  for  many  years,  varied  taxation,  and  created  new 
1,  all  chosen  from  their  own  body. 


Norf;s  from   Reports  ok  St 


iTtrrious. 


North  Carolina  has  three  hospitals  for  insane,  at  I 
town,  and  Goldsboro,  with  a  combined  populMioa.| 

patients.     The  current  expense  per  patient  ii 
(loldsboro  and  ^150  at  Morgantown. 

The  State  maintains  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dw 
town  and  a  school  for  the  blind  at  R.ileigh, 
blind  are  kept  in  ihe  same  institution  at  Ral«t 


The  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Jumestown  maintains  its  high  standard 
gf  excellence.  This  institution  had  demonstrated  the  adaptabilitj-  of 
the  "cottage  system"  to  high  latitudes.  The  legislature  of  1895  cut 
down  the  current  expense  appropriation  lo  $61,000,  seriously  crip- 
pling the  institution. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  information,  the  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Devil's  Lake,  replied  as  follows:  "This  is 
a  school.  We  do  not  want  to  be  recorded  in  your  association  in  any 
way  or  shape  whatever."  This  expression  is  an  exception  to  ibe 
general  rule.  Only  three  superintendents  have  objected  to  furnish- 
ing reports,  and  thirty-nine  reports  were  received  from  schools  for 
the  deaf. 

The  State  prison  has  a  capacity  of  160  inmates,  but  contained, 
Dec.  31,  1894,  only  84,  The  prison  has  a  farm  of  300  acres,  which 
is  cultivated  by  the  convicts.  The  manufacture  of  brick  is  largely 
undertaken. 

OHIO. 

There  has  been  no  session  of  the  State  legislature  since  the  last 
report.  This  of  course  precludes  the  possibility  of  reporting  any 
progress  as  regards  legislation. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  is  in  process  of  erection. 
It  will  be  built  on  the  cottage,  or  segregate,  plan,  The  foundations 
of  many  of  the  buildings  are  complete.  The  dining  hall,  laundry,  and 
store  buildings  are  enclosed ;  and  with  adequate  appropriations  the 
hospital  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Jan.  1,  1897.  The  insti- 
tution has  connected  with  it  about  230  acres  of  land,  and  will  accom- 
modate ultimately,  as  at  present  contemplated,  t,ioo  inmates. 
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city  is  dispensed ;  and  he  was  asked  to  refer  such  men  to  the  In- 
dustrial Relief.  The  first  day  six  men  were  sent  to  the  society :  of 
the  six,  one  put  in  an  appearance.  He  approached  the  superinten- 
dent and  asked  for  food,  and  was  immediately  referred  to  the  wood- 
pile, with  the  promise  of  food  for  himself  and  family  after  he  had 
worked  a  couple  of  hours. 

"And,  Mr.  Hague,"  said  he  to  the  superintendent,  **I  am  out  of 
fuel,  and  would  like  a  load  of  coal.*' 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Hague  replied,  **  you  may  work  till  three  o'clock,  and 
we  will  send  you  some  coal." 

"  Mr.  Hague,"  he  went  on,  holding  out  his  coat  for  inspection, 
"  this  coat  is  about  gone  up.  Can't  you  give  me  something  better 
than  this.>" 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  work  till  six  o'clock  this  evening,  and  I  will  see 
that  you  are  fitted  out  in  a  little  better  shape." 

"  Mr.  Hague,"  said  the  applicant,  with  a  look  of  intense  com- 
passion, **  do  you  expect  to  make  a  success  of  this } " 

"Why,  yes,  we  hope  to.  We  propose  to  do  our  best,  and  I  guess 
we  can  make  it  go.     At  any  rate,  we  will  give  it  a  fair  trial." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hague,  I  am  sorry  for  you."  And  he  left,  without 
food,  coal,  or  better  clothing.  What  he  wanted,  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive,  what  he  did  not  get,  was  something  for  tiothing. 

Of  course,  records  of  such  cases  were  kept,  and  referred  back  to 
the  city  authorities,  where  future  aid  was  refused. 

OKLAHOMA. 

THE    governor's    PRIVATE    SECRKTARV. 

Oklahoma  has  no  public  institution,  but  has  made  contracts  with 
adjacent  States  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  delinquent  children. 

OREGON. 

BY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    STATE    INSTmriTONS. 

The  State  insane  asylum  has  a  capacity  of  980  inmates,  and  con- 
tained 977  Dec.  31,  1894.  The  expense  per  inmate  is  reported  at 
$118  per  year.  The  State  Reform  School  has  a  capacity  of  150  in- 
mates, containing  107,  kept  at  an  expense  of  $180  per  year.     Shoe- 
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making,  carpentering,  and  other  industrial  employments  are  being 
introduced.  Tiie  Oregon  State  penitentiary  contained  357  inmates 
Dec.  31,  1894.  The  legislature  of  1893  appropriated  $230,000  to 
establish  a  jute  mill ;  but  this  appropriation  was  not  used,  and  the 
managers  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1895  ^^^  establishment 
of  a  flax  manufactory. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

rhe  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  met  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  is  still  in  session.  Owing  to  the  general  business  depres- 
sion, the  revenue  of  the  State  has  been  much  decreased ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  appropriations  usually  made  to  charitable  institutions 
will  have  to  be  largely  reduced.  What  that  amount  may  be  cannot 
now  even  be  estimated. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  institution  at  Wernersville,  in  Berks 
County,  for  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane,  has  been  opened,  and  is 
now,  by  the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  previously  existing  hospitals, 
entirely  filled.  It  has  capacity  for  800  inmates.  The  opening  exer- 
cises were  held  on  Sept.  5,  1894. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  feeble-minded  children 
was  laid  at  Polk,  in  Venango  County,  on  Nov.  21,  1894.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  inmates  can  be  admitted  to  it  early  in  the  year  1896.   • 

A  new  administration  building  has  been  erected  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County ;  and  it  is  now 
occupied.  It  is  hoped  that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature  to  enable  at  least  one-half  of  the  old  build- 
ing for  the  insane  at  this  place  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  modern 
structure. 

An  additional  block  of  cells  is  in  course  of  erection  at  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Huntingdon.  This  institution  is  intended  for  male 
convicts  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  serving  their  first  sentences. 
Its  government  is  modelled  largely  after  the  State  Reformatory  at 
P'lmira,  in  New  York. 

The  Eastern  and   Western    Penitentiaries   continue    to   hold   the 
position  so  long  maintained  by  them  as  models,  the  former  of 
separate,  and  the  latter  of  the  congregate,  system. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  the  loss  whic 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  whole  country,  has  sustained  in  th< 
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heretofore  been  sent  to  reformatory  institutions.  Their  success  has 
been  wonderful,  and  many  a  child  has  been  saved  from  a  brand 
which  could  never  have  been  effaced. 


RHODE   ISLAND. 

By  an  unfortunate  accident  the  excellent  report  for  Rhode  Island, 
made  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Nutting,  Corresponding  Secretary,  was  lost. 
It  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  the  following  facts  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  reports  of  the  State  institutions. 

All  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  institutions  are  located  on  one 
large  farm  at  Cranston,  and  are  controlled  by  a  single  board  of 
trustees,  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  only  exception  is  the  State  Home  and  School  for  Dependent 
Children  at  Providence,  which  is  managed  by  a  separate  board  of 
control. 

The  State  has  appropriated  $100,000  toward  the  building  of  a 
new  jail  at  Providence,  to  contain  438  cells  in  addition  to  29  cells 
for  the  criminal  insane. 

A  building  for  a  drill  hall  and  shops  at  the  Sockanosset  School 
for  Boys  has  been  built  entirely  by  the  boys  except  the  slate  roofing 
and  the  cutting  of  granite  sills  for  doors  and  windows. 

The  Rhode  Island  plan  of  caring  for  dependants  and  delinquents 
works  admirably  in  this  small  State. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

BV   J.    W.    BABCOCK,   M.D.,  CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

The  South  Carolina  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Columbia  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  country,  having  been  organized  in  1822. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  1,800  inmates,  and  contained  Dec.  31,  1894, 
816  inmates,  of  whom  347  were  colored.  The  expense  per  inmate 
is  $138.50  per  year.  A  training  school  for  nurses  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  infirmary  wards  for  all  sick  patients.  The  institution  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  is  located  at  Cedar  Springs.  This  institution 
was  established  in  1849.  ^^  ^^^  *^  capacity  of  175  inmates.  The 
expenditure  per  pupil  is  very  small,  being  reported  at  only  $138  p< 
year.     The  South  Carolina  penitentiary  at  Columbia  has  a  capacil 
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of  !,ooo  inmates.  There  were  1,085  pfesent  Dec.  3[.  1893, 
legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  ihe  sentencing  of  convit 
public  work  in  counties. 


BY   SUPERINTENDENTS    OE   SCArE    INSTrTC  llnKS. 

The  State  institutions  of  South  Dakota  are  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  acts  as  a  board 
of  trustees  for  all  of  the  institutions.  The  Hospital  for  Insane  at 
Yankton  was  established  in  1879.  It  has  a  capacity  of  350  inmates, 
and  there  were  384  present  Dec.  31,  1895.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  reported  at  {216.33  P^""  capita.  Patients  committed  to  the  hospi- 
tal are  sent  for  by  an  employee  of  the  institution.  The  South 
Dakota  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hot  Springs  has  a  capacity  of  225;  but 
there  were  only  1 1 8  inmates  Dec.  31,  1 894,  of  whom  2  were 
females.  The  expense  per  inmate  is  $270.50  per  year.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  aye  of  members  has  necessitated  the  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  employing  inmates  of  the  home  exclusively  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  Slate  Reform  School  at  Plankinton  was  established  in 
1888,  and  had  on  Dec.  31,  tSg4.  87  inmates,  of  whom  22  were  girls, — 
an  unusually  large  proportion.  The  appropriations  were  cut  down 
by  the  legislature  of  1S95  to  a  degree  which  cripples  the  school  seri- 
ously. The  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  with  a  capacity  of 
I  convicts,  contained  Dec.  31,  1894,  128  convicts.  The  propor- 
l  lion  of  convicts  to  the  population  in  South  Dakota  is  very  low. 


TENNESSEE. 


BY   THE  SUPERINTENDENn 


IN.STITt-TIHNfi. 


Tennessee  has  three  hospitals  for  insane,— at  Nashville,  Knox- 
ville,  and  Bolivar.  The  State  maintains  a  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Old  Hickory,  near  Nashville,  which  contained  87  veterans 
Dec.  31,  1894.  The  State  appropriates  $7,500  per  year,  and  thecosl 
of  maintenance  is  $96.50  per  man.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 
at  Knoxville  had  191  pupils  Dec.  31.  1894.  A  gymnasium  has  been 
built,  and  systematic  physical  culture  has  been  introduced.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Nashville  had   118   pupils   Dec.  31,  1895, 
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kept  at  a  cost  of  $210  per  pupil.  The  Tennessee  Industrial  School 
at  Nashville  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  There  were  442  in- 
mates Dec.  31,  1894,  of  whom  60  were  girls.  Manual  training  has 
been  introduced,  with  a  diversity  of  trades.  The  State  penitentiary 
at  Nashville  has  a  capacity  of  650  convicts.  It  contained  631 
Dec.  31,  1894,  besides  1,000  convicts  leased  out,  making  a  total  of 
1,631  convicts.  The  convicts  "in  the  walls"  work  at  harness- 
making  and  farming.  Those  leased  out  work  at  digging  coal,  rail- 
road building,  the  "  lessees  paying  all  expenses  of  guarding,  feeding, 
and  clothing.  The  State  keeps  no  account  of  expense,  except 
superintendent's  salary,  $2,000;  warden,  $1,500;  deputy,  $1,200; 
physician,  $1,200, —  lessees  paying  all  other  expenses.  This  being 
the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  State  will  work  them  hereafter." 


TEXAS. 

BY   SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

Texas  has  three  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  a  united  capacity  of 
1,725  patients.  The  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Austin  has  a  capacity 
of  275  pupils,  and  had  237  present  Dec.  31,  1894,  who  were  main- 
tained at  a  per  capita  expense  of  $103.  There  is  an  institution  for 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  colored  children  at  Austin.  The  Texas 
House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  established  in  1889,  is  located 
at  Gatesville.  There  were  present  in  this  institution  251  boys  Dec. 
31,   1894. 

The  State  penitentiaries  are  under  the  direction  of  a  State  peni- 
tentiary board  of  four  members,  together  with  a  superintendent  of 
penitentiaries.  The  number  of  convicts  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  4,125, 
distributed  as  follows :  in  and  about  the  Huntsville  penitentiary, 
844;  at  Rusk  prison,  923  ;  total  in  the  two  prisons,  1,767  ;  employed 
on  railroads,  397  ;  employed  on  contract  farms,  1,261  ;  employed  on 
share  farms,  468  ;  employed  on  State  farms,  222  ;  total  numbe'-  at 
outside  forces,  2,358  ;  grand  total,  4,325. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons  recommends  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  by  the  State,  in  order  to  employ  convicts  on  State 
farms  in  lieu  of  the  lease  system.  He  urges  the  reduction  of  penal- 
ties, in  order  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  convicts.  He  says  :  "  I 
beg  to  suggest,  with  a  view  of  somewhat  reducing  the  felony  con- 
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victions,  that  theft  of  property  less  than  fifty  dollars  should  be  de- 
clared a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 
The  cost  of  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  maintenance,  transportation, 
etc.,  is  very  great  to  the  State,  and  is  never  repaid  by  the  service, 
which  is  usually  two  years.  The  counties,  and  not  the  State,  should 
bear  the  burdens  of  these  petty  affairs.  Under  the  present  law  men 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  theft  of  a  parrot,  a  dog,  a  coop 
of  chickens,  an  old  saddle,  and  the  like.  Surely,  the  State  does 
not  mean  to  turn  persecutor ;  and  most  certainly  its  citizens  should 
not  be  taxed  to  promote  such  laws,  so  easily  remedied.*'  The  super- 
intendent calls  attention  to  the  gratifying  decrease  of  the  death-rate 
from  27.5  per  thousand  in  1890  to  19.3  per  thousand  in  1894. 


UTAH. 

BY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    STATE    INSTITrTIONS. 

The  Utah  insane  asylum  at  Provo,  established  in  1885,  has  a 
capacity  of  350  inmates,  and  contained  239  Dec.  31,  1894,  who  were 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  $184  per  capita.  The  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Salt  Lake  City  has  a  capacity  of  75,  and  contained  52 
pupils  Dec.  31,  1894,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $156  per  capita. 
The  legislature  of  1895  reduced  the  appropriation  for  this  school 
from  5^25,000  to  $15,000  for  the  biennial  period.  The  Reform  School 
at  Ogden  has  a  capacity  of  200  inmates,  but  it  contained  only  32 
Dec.  31,  1894.  The  Utah  penitentiary  at  Salt  Lake  City  has  a 
capacity  of  500  inmates,  but  contained  only  195  Dec.  31,  1894.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  report  that  there  is  any  employment  for 
the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary. 


VERMONT. 

BY    SUPER! NIENDKNTS    OF    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

Vermont  has  two  insane  asylums,  —  the  Brattleboro  Retreat  and 
the  Vermont  State  asylum ;  the  latter  being  a  new  institution  estab- 
hshed  in  1888.  They  have  a  united  capacity  of  600  patients,  and 
contained  Dec.  31,  1894,  608  patients.  The  legislature  of  1895 
appropriated  $150,000  for  additional  accommodations  at  the  State 
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asylum.  The  State  maintains  a  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bennington  and 
a  State  House  of  Correction  at  Rutland.  The  State  Industrial 
School  at  Vergennes  had  only  102  inmates  Dec.  31,  1894,  and  the 
State  penitentiary  had  only  149,  which  speaks  well  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 


VIRGINIA. 

BY    ROBERT   GILLIAM,    CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Though  they  are  not  all  they  should  be,  still  Virginia  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  her  charitable  and  correctional  institutions.  The 
desolation  and  poverty  wrought  by  the  Civil  War,  and  a  depleted 
treasury  ever  since,  have  debarred  the  State  from  carrying  into  effect 
many  desired  projects  for  the  care  of  all  her  defective  people. 

The  Insane, —  The  first  public  asylum  exclusively  for  the  insane 
built  on  this  continent  was  the  one  at  historic  old  Williamsburg. 
This  institution  was  opened  Oct  12,  1773,  "for  the  reception 
of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  other  persons  of  unsound  mind."  In  1827 
the  **  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  "  at  Staunton,  amid  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  Virginia,  was  established.  A  few  years  ago  the  State 
opened  the  doors  of  her  third  asylum  for  her  unfortunate  white  citi- 
zens whose  minds  might  be  dethroned.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
these  three  institutions  received  and  cared  for  —  furnishing  them 
medical  attention,  nursing,  food,  clothing,  and  every  comfort —  1,773 
beneficiaries.  For  these  purposes  the  legislature  appropriated  $230, 
000.  These  three  hospitals  (as  they  are  now  very  happily  called) 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  indigent  white  insane  of  the 
State. 

The  Colored  Insane, —  Although  the  Old  Dominion  was  in  the 
throes  of  financial  distress  twenty-five  years  ago,  she  erected  out 
of  her  scant  funds  the  first  asylum  in  the  world  exclusively  for  the 
colored  insane.  Last  year  the  Central  State  Hospital,  near  Peters- 
burg, treated  within  its  precincts  940  insane  negroes.  The  annual 
appropriation  granted  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  this  insti- 
tution is  $80,000.  Since  the  opening  of  this  great  charity,  in  1870, 
4,200  patients  have  received  gratuitous  treatment  and  care. 

The  criminal  insane  are  not  segregated  from  the  other  insane ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  erelong  there  will  be  made  provision  specially 
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for  this  class,  with  whom  the  innocent  unfortunate  should  not  be 
compelled,  as  at  present,  to  associate. 

'I'he  general  management  of  each  State  hospital,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  penitentiary  and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  the  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind,  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  nominated  by  the  governor, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Senate.  These  boards  serve  with- 
out compensation,  save  a  nominal  sum  to  cover  their  actual  expenses. 
The  administrative  affairs  of  each  institution  are  conducted  by  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  respective  boards. 

The  Deaf,  the  Dumb,  ami  the  Blind. —  For  a  great  many  years  the 
State  has  maintained  an  institution  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind, 
located  at  Staunton,  where  annually  from  125  'o  '5^  unfortunate 
Virginia  girls  and  boys  are  being  taken  care  of  and  educated.  This 
institution,  which  is  well  equipped  and  admirably  well  managed,  is 
doing  a  noble  part.  In  its  methods  of  instruction  it  is  fully  abreast 
of  the  great  advances  that  have  recently  been  made  in  this  great 
humane  work.  But,  unfortunately,  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is 
inadequate  for  more  than  a  third  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  the 
help  that  such  an  institution  only  can  give. 

The  annuity  given  by  the  State  for  this  grand  charity  is  nearly 
$40,000. 

The  Poor. —  In  nearly  every  county  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
there  is  a  home  for  the  poor,  the  conduct  of  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  local  officials.  Many  of  these  almshouses  are  conducted 
so  well  that  they  would  bear  the  closest  investigation.  Others, 
though,  need  reformation  and  improvement  in  many  particulars. 
However,  all  the  poor  and  destitute  are  cared  (or  and  supported 
either  at  the  public  expense  or  by  private  charity.  In  many  sections 
voluntary  benevolent  societies  exist,  and  exert  a  wholesome  influence 
over  the  public  almshouses,  and  otherwise  do  much  good.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  local  institutions  is  borne  entirely  by  the  respective 
cities  or  counties  in  which  they  are  located.  As  to  the  number  of 
inmates  they  have,  there  is  no  available  method  of  ascertaining,  ex- 
cept from  the  city  or  county  records ;  and  they  are  not  published. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  Richmond,  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Hospital  in  Richmond,  and  other  hospitals  receive  aid  from 
the  State  annually  to  afford  treatment  to  indigent  persons  suffering 
'  from  disease. 

The   Criminals. —  The  State   penitentiary  is  in  a  most  gratifying 
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condition.  The  financial  affairs  present  a  satisfactory  showing,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  superintendent's  last  report.  Instead  of  being 
a  burden  to  the  State,  it  is  a  source  of  revenue.  The  accounts  of  the 
institution  show  a  substantial  credit  balance  in  its  favor.  Industries 
of  every  description  are  in  operation,  thereby  keeping  most  of  the 
prisoners  constantly  employed.  Under  an  act  of  the  last  legislature 
the  superintendent  has  purchased,  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  last 
year,  a  farm,  which  is  being  equipped  with  stock,  implements,  suit- 
able buildings,  etc.  The  prime  object  of  this  farm  is  to  furnish  the 
prison  with  provisions  and  vegetables  and  to  provide  employment 
and  cheap  quarters  for  the  short-term  men  and  boys.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  year  there  were  in  custody  300  white  and  1,230  colored 
prisoners, —  a  total  of  1,530.  In  1880  the  proportion  of  colored 
convicts  to  the  colored  population  was  6  to  every  5,000,  that  of  the 
whites  I  to  every  4,000.  Since  that  date  crime  among  the  white 
people  has  not  increased ;  while,  according  to  Superintendent  Lynn's 
estimate,  there  are  now  about  9^  negro  convicts  to  every  5,000  of  the 
colored  population. 

The  moral  status  of  the  conduct  of  our  State  prison  deserves  men- 
tion. Religious  exercises  are  held  at  the  prison  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  a  Sunday-school  is  conducted  regularly,  all  for  the  benefit  of 
those  incarcerated  there. 

Good  discipline,  efforts  at  reformation  of  character,  and  regular 
productive  labor,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  prison 
authorities,  seem  to  characterize  the  administration  of  the  Virginia 
penitentiary.  Within  the  last  decade  the  management  of  convicts 
has  undergone  considerable  reformation. 

Jails  and  Station-houses. —  Nearly  every  county  and  city  has  its 
local  prison,  which,  like  the  almshouse,  is  under  the  exclusive  super- 
vision of  the  county  or  the  municipal  authorities.  In  many  instances 
these  prisons  are  in  an  unsanitary,  uncomfortable,  and  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory condition ;  but  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  toward  im- 
provement in  many  respects.  Better  supervision,  and  a  system  of 
employment  for  those  confined  in  jails  awaiting  trial  or  for  petty 
crimes,  should  be  inaugurated. 

Reformatories, —  The  Prison  Association  of  Virginia,  incorporated 
in  March,  1890,  is  accomplishing  much  good.  The  purposes  of  the 
association  are  to  bring  about  improvement  and  reforms  in  the  con- 
dition and  management  of   prisons,  jails,   and  police   stations,   the 
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amelioration  of  the  hardships  of  prisoners  wherever  found,  and  to 

aid  discharged  convicts  in  securing  employment  and  in  Iheir  efforts 
to  reform  their  characters,  and  to  train  and  teach  youthful  vagrants, 
disorderly  persons,  and  the  like.  The  association  is  equipped  with 
workshops,  schools,  and  other  means  wherewith  to  further  the  be- 
nevolent and  humane  work  it  has  so  nobly  undertaken. 

The  Old  SoUliers. —  In  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  city  of  Richmond 
may  be  seen  a  group  of  cottages,  a  hospital,  and  a  church,  erected 
there  a  few  years  ago  for  the  relief  of  indigent  old  Confederate  sol- 
diers, Lee  Camp  and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  —  God  bless  our  noble 
women  1— alone  have  contributed  since  the  organization  of  this 
home,  in  1883,  over  $325,000  toward  this  most  commendable 
object.  The  State  appropriates  an  annuity  of  $30,000  toward  the 
maintenance  of  this  loved  charity.  In  addition  to  this  the  State 
gives  a  stipend  or  pension  annually  to  a  number  of  needy  old  com- 
rades and  their  families.  Last  year  this  amount  aggregated  $109,700. 
Slil!,  the  revenues  are  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  and  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  old  soldiers. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  home  this  delightful  haven  has  given 
comfort  and  support  to  nearly  one  thousand  worn  out  and  dependent 
old  followers  of  the  immortal  Lee,  There  are  now  in  the  home  z6o 
old  braves  who  are  spending  their  last  days  on  earth  in  rest  and 
quietude,  awaiting  the  final  bugle-call  when  they  will  "  pass  over  the 
rivet  and  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

Private  Charity. — -Throughout  the  State,  in  every  community,  a 
noble  spirit  of  benevolence  reigns.  Within  the  last  few  years  much 
has  been  done  for  sweet  charity's  sake.  Duty  to  our  fellow-man,  in 
his  hour  of  sore  distress  and  want,  is  a  recognized  principle.  Found- 
ling hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  aged  and  infirm,  houses 
fur  fallen  women,  retreats  for  the  sick,  infirmaries,  and  dispensaries 
are  everjfwhere  to  be  found  as  beautiful  monuments  to  that  Christian 
philanthropy  which  pervades  our  land.  Cliurches,  societies,  and  in- 
dividuals, though  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  are  vying  with  one 
another  in  the  effort  to  alleviate  sick  and  suffering  dependent 
humanity.  The  Richmond  Industrial  Home,  chartered  in  May, 
1894,  is  entitled  to  special  mention  here.  This  institution,  designed 
as  a  temporary  refuge  for  the  destitute,  without  friends  or  means  of 
support,  furnished  employment  and  a  temporary  home  to  a  large 
number  of  destitute  but  worthy  people  during  the  severe  winter  of 
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1894-95.      Mr.  James  Lyons,  a  member  of  this  Conference,  is  its 
president. 

While  Virginia  is  doing  all  she  is  able  to  do  for  her  needy  citizens, 
still  she  is  not  unmindful  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  accomplished, 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  she  hopes  to  do  in  the  near  future. 


CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS   MAINTAINED   FROM   THE   VIRGINIA   STATE 

TREASURY. 


Namb. 

Location. 

Capacity. 

No.  inmates 
during  last 
fiscal    year. 

Annual    ap- 
propriation 
for  support. 

Eastern  State  Hospital  for  Insane  .... 

Williamsburg 

500 

SJ6 

$75.oa> 

Western  State  Hospital  for  Insane      .     .     . 

Staunton 

850 

856 

105,000 

South-western  State  Hospital  for  Insane 

Marion 

300 

381 

50,000 

Central  State  Hospital  for  Insane  .... 

Petersburg 

800 

939 

80,000 

Insane  in  jails  and  families  awaiting  to  be 
transmitted  to  hospitals 

27,000* 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind    .     . 

Staunton 

140 

»39 

38,000 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Richmond 

i.ooot 

Confederate  Soldiers'  Home 

Richmond 

360 

30,000 

Pensions  and  Artificial  Leg4 

110,000 

Total  amount  appropriated  last  year 

$489,000 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 
BY    MAJOR    N.    N.    RANDOLPH,    PRESIDENT    LEE    CAMP    SOLDIERS*    HOME. 

R.  E.  Lee  Camp  No.  i,  C.  V.,  was  organized  in  1883  with  the 
object  of  relieving  the  suffering  of  the  old  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  widows  and  orphans. 

In  1884  they  bought  the  property  west  of  the  city,  and  established 
the  Soldiers'  Home.  Handsome  cottages  were  built  and  donated  to 
the  home  by  the  children  of  ex-Governor  William  Smith,  Major 
Lewis  Ginter,  Mr.  Mark  Downey,  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Captain 
A.  G.  Babcock,  Mr.  William  H.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  Mr.  James 
H.  Pace,  and  Colonel  Robert  L  Fleming,  of  Washington. 

From  the  opening  of  the  home  to  April  i,  1895,  877  men  have 
l>een  admitted,  representing  nearly  every  county  and  city  in  the 
State,  besides  72  men  from  the  other  Southern  States. 

*  About.  t  To  aid  the  indigent. 
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For  two  years  the  home  was  supported  entirely  by  Lee  Camp ;  for 
sis  years  the  State  appropriated  f  10,000  a  year ;  and  for  three  years 
the  State  has  appropriated  530,000  a  year,  which  is  intended  for  the 
support  of  joo  men,  and  the  present  number  is  260. 

The  amount,  including  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  institution,  has  been  $288,220.98. 
The  amount  spent  by  the  camp  in  the  relief  of  indigent  soldiers 
who  were  not  entitled  lo  admission  to  the  home,  and  for  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans,  has  amounted  to  about  840,000,  making  the 
total  expended  in  charity  by  the  camp  for  the  Soldiers'  Home  and 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Charity  Fund  amount  to  $328,320. 


WASHINGTON. 


OK    STATE    INS" 


Washington  maintains  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  a  united 
capacity  of  800  patients.  There  were  present  Dec.  31,  1894,  674. 
Tlie  legislature  of  1895  reduced  the  appropriation  per  capita  for  the 
maintenance  of  patients  from  50  cents  per  day  to  45  cents  per  day. 
Additional  accommodations  for  90  patients  are  being  provided  at 
Medical  Lake.  Associated  dining-rooms  have  been  substituted  for 
ward  dining-rooms.  The  School  for  Defective  Youth  at  Vancouver 
provides  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded.  The  State  Reform 
School  at  Chehalis  contained  150  inmates  Dec.  31,  1894,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  $122.50  per  capita.  The  State  penitentiary  at  Walla 
Walla  has  a  capacity  of  600  convicts,  and  contained  431  convicts 
Dec,  31,  1894, —  a  decrease  of  ig  from  the  previous  year,  Washing- 
ton has  a  very  small  criminal  population. 


WEST    VIRGINIA. 


'    SUPERINTENRENTS   UF   STATE    IN.STlTtJTIONS. 


West  Virginia  has  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  located  at  Westoi 

and  Spencer,  with  a  united  capacity  of  1,175  inmates.  The  number 
present  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  i,ioz.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  at  Romney,  with  a  capacity  of  190  inmates,  had  165  pres- 
ent Mec.  31,  1S94,  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  J193  per  capita. 
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The  Reform  School  at  Pruntytown  was  established  in  1889.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  150  boys,  and  contained  no  Dec.  31,  1894,  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  $109  per  capita.  The  superintendent 
says,  **  Plenty  to  eat  and  comfortable  quarters,  and  equal  and  exact 
justice  are  practised  instead  of  severity  of  discipline." 


WISCONSIN. 

BY   GUSTAV    FRELLSON,    CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

There  are  in  Wisconsin  7  State  institutions,  22  county  asylums, 
4  semi-State  institutions,  49  poorhouses,  68  jails,  198  police  stations, 
and  15  private  and  benevolent  institutions  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 

While  Wisconsin  has  been  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  the  care  of 
its  unfortunate  charges,  there  are  many  improvements  to  be  sug- 
gested in  order  to  bring  its  institutions  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  times.  For  instance,  at  the  State  prison  the  old 
system  of  kerosene  lamps  is  still  used,  while  a  modern  electric  plant 
would  be  a  matter  of  economy  and  safety  as  well. 

Insane. —  The  insane  are  at  present  cared  for  as  they  were  last 
year,  some  improvements  having  been  made  at  the  different  build- 
ings. At  the  Northern  Hospital  a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  added 
to  the  hospital  farm. 

School  for  the  Deaf. —  New  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  the 
deaf  children  of  our  State  have  been  adopted. 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  was  last  year  sent  to  the  leading 
Eastern  deaf  schools,  empowered  with  authority  to  engage  oral 
teachers  and  to  obtain  information  necessary  fully  to  inaugurate  the 
oral  system  in  the  schools.  The  result  is  evidenced  in  the  improve- 
ments already  attained,  the  most  modern  and  improved  methods  of 
teaching  being  now  employed. 

School  for  the  Blind. —  As  with  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  so  it  can 
be  said  for  the  School  for  the  Blind,  this  school  is  no  longer  an  in- 
ferior place  of  instruction,  but  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  country. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. —  Among  the  permanent  improvements 
in  this  institution,  erected  during  the  past  year,  is  a  handsome 
school  building  which  is  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

State  Prison. —  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  management  of 
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the  State  prison,  nor  in  the  mode  of  utilizing  prison  labor.  The 
same  contract  system  obtained  years  since  still  continues. 

State  Public  School, —  The  State  Public  School  at  Sparta  is  accom- 
plishing a  beneficent  work.  This  institution  is  not  an  asylum  :  it  is 
simply  a  temporary  place  of  detention,  where  children  are  fitted  to  go 
into  homes  selected  by  competent  agents.  80  per  cent,  of  children 
placed  out  the  past  year  remain  out. 

State  Veterans^  Home, —  The  number  of  old  soldiers  in  the  State 
home  has  increased  somewhat  the  past  two  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  hard  times.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  veterans  during  1894  the  sum  of  $39,107.99.  In  addition  to 
this  the  different  counties  paid  large  sums  for  the  relief  of  old  soldiers 
and  their  families  in  their  own  homes. 

Charity  Organizations, —  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  charity  organization.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Mil- 
waukee dealt  with  nearly  6,000  cases  the  past  two  years.  Several 
smaller  cities  through  the  State  are  about  to  adopt  similar  methods  in 
caring  for  the  poor.  Milwaukee  County  expended  $108,332.41  in 
caring  for  3,000  families  during  1894.  About  1,500  of  these  were 
able-bodied  persons  who  were  fed  without  giving  anything  in  return 
for  what  they  received. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  a  bill  before  the  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  stone  and  wood  yard  where  all  able-bodied  persons 
receiving  aid  from  the  county  will  be  compelled  to  work  for  what 
they  receive.  This  bill  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  will  be- 
come a  law  as  soon  as  the  governor  affixes  his  signature. 

Forest  Fires, —  The  great  forest  fires  of  1894  made  heavy  demands 
upon  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  About  $27,000  was  disbursed  in 
cash,  besides  carloads  of  provisions  and  clothing.  The  work  of  dis- 
tributing was  administered  by  a  commission  of  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

Feeble-minded. —  The  one  thing  in  which  Wisconsin  is  behind  some 
of  its  sister  States  is  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  All  efforts  of 
the  different  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  many  other  philanthropic 
individuals  to  induce  the  State  to  provide  a  home  for  this  class  of 
unfortunates  have  failed ;  but  at  last  the  present  legislature,  now  in 
session,  has  decided  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  such  a  home,  $50,- 
000  to  be  expended  in  1895  and  $50,000  in  1896.  So  in  the  future 
the  3,000  of  this  class  of  defectives  in  our  State  will  be  cared  for  and 
educated.     At  present  they  are  crowded   in  poorhouses  and  jails. 
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r  State  institutions  at  ihe  close  of  1894  was  as 


State  HosfMlol  for  Insane.  Mendota 
Northern  Hospital  for  Insane,  Oshkosh 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Detavan     .     . 
School  tor  the  Blind,  Janesville  . 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesh^L 
State  Prison,  Waupun  .     . 
Slale  Puhlic  School,  Sparta    ... 
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The  State  institutions  of  Wyoming  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform.  The  State  Insane  .Asylum 
at  Evanston  has  a  capacity  of  50  inmates,  and  contained  45  inmates 
Dec.  31,  1894,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  per  day.  J'he  asylum 
is  supported  by  a  tax  of  five-sixteenths  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  2  children  are  cared  for  in  the  Colorado  institute 
for  the  education  of  the  mute  and  blind,  under  contract.  5  juvenile 
delinquents  are  cared  for  under  contract  in  the  State  Industrial 
School  at  Golden,  Col.  2  female  delinquents  are  cared  for,  under 
contract,  in  the  flood  Shepherd  Industrial  School  at  Denver,  Col. 

are  cared  for,  under  contract,  in  the  Illinois  State 
penitentiary.  The  Wyoming  State  penitentiary  at  Laramie  < 
tained  106  prisoners  Nov.  30,  1894,  who  are  kept  under  the  lease 
lew  penitentiary  building  is  being  constructed,  at  a  cost 
of  f  100,000,  at  Rawlins,  The  number  of  prisoners  in  county  jails. 
July  I,  1894,  was  64. 

ONTARIO. 

A.    M.    KOSEBRUGH,  M.D.,    UORRESl'ONU 

From  the  .\nnual  Report  of 
.Association  it  appears  that  during 
lion  has  been  carried  forward 
ments.     The   Sunday-schools 
the  Central  Prison,  Women's 
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carried  on  uninterruptedly  and  by  a  full  staff  of  teachers.  The  re- 
ligious services  by  the  Toronto  Ministerial  Association  at  the  Central 
Prison  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  at  tlie  Women's  Reformatory  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  Tuesday  evenings,  are  still  continued. 

The  agent  of  the  Association  gives  his  entire  time  to  visiting  the 
Central  Prison  and  jail,  finding  shelter  and  employment  for  dis- 
charged prisoners  and  aiding  and  visiting  the  families  of  prisoners. 

The  Bible  woman  visits  the  women  at  the  Women's  Reformatory 
and  those  at  the  jail  with  regularitj',  and  holds  a  religious  service  at 
the  reformatory  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Clothing  and  work 
are  found  for  a  large  number,  and  the  women  are  looked  after  in 
many  ways  after  their  discharge.  Some,  in  accordance  with  previous 
arrangement,  are  conveyed  lo  the  hospital,  some  to  the  House  of 
Providence,  some  to  the  Haven,  and  some  to  the  Industrial  Refuge, 
Yorkville.  The  agent  and  Bible  woman  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
all.  irrespective  of  nationality,  creed,  or  color. 

During  the  year  the  prison  reform  movement  lias  been  prosecuted 
with  undiminished  vigor.  A  large  number  of  petitions  were  for- 
warded to  the  Dominion  government  with  reference  to  a  Dominion 
reformatory  for  young  men.  An  interview  was  held  with  the  Hon. 
Sir  C,  H.  Tupper ;  and  a  memorial  prepared  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  public  meeting  was  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  setting  forth  at  some  length  our  views  with  regard 
lo  the  organization  of  the  proposed  reformatory. 

In  October  last  your  Secretary  joined  a  deputation  from  the  Onta- 
rio Medical  Association  in  an  interview  with  Ihe  Ontario  government 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  industrial  reforma- 
tories for  inebriates  in  the  Province.  The  Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  admitted  that  something  should  be 
done  in  the  matter,  but  declined  to  assume  the  financial  responsi- 
bility. Whatever  help  the  government  might  give,  he  thought  the 
initiative  should  be  undertaken  by  the  temperance  and  benevolenl 
public. 

We  have  been  enabled  by  a  special  grant  from  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment to  distribute  during  the  year  a  large  amount  of  literature 
on  the  county  jail  and  county  house  of  industry  questions.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  our  agent  has  been  enabled  to  visit  a  number  of  the 
counties,  distributing  petitions  and  holding  public  meetings  in  the 
interests  of  prison  reform.     Ministerial  .Associations,  the  members 
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of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  press  have 
rendered  important  aid  to  the  cause.  From  Oct.  i,  1894,  to  June  i, 
1895,  there  were  214,500  pages  of  prison  reform  literature  printed 
and  distributed  by  this  Association. 

In  two  of  the  counties  an  industrial  home  for  the  destitute  poor  is 
under  course  of  erection,  making,  when  completed,  twelve  in  all  in 
the  Province;  and  in  several  other  counties  steps  are  being  taken  in 
the  same  direction. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  on  "  County  Paupers  and  County  Houses 
of  Industry,"  of  which  11,000  copies  were  printed,  have  been  sent 
to  members  of  the  municipal  councils  of  every  county,  township, 
town,  and  incorporated  village  in  the  Province ;  to  senators,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  members  of  the  Ontario  legislative  as- 
sembly; to  sheriffs,  judges,  jailers,  and  other  county  officials;  to 
school  inspectors  and  teachers ;  to  presbyteries,  Methodist  district 
meetings,  and  Baptist  associations,  as  well  as  to  synods,  conven- 
tions, unions,  conferences ;  and  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  overcrowding  of  pris- 
oners in  the  Central  Prison,  and  the  promiscuous  association  of 
prisoners  and  persons  awaiting  trial  in  our  county  jails,  is  a  direct 
means  of  propagating  both  vice  and  crime.  Facts  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice  in  this  connection  which  are  too  revolting  to 
report.     We  cannot  say  more.     We  can  simply  urge  the  following : 

1 .  At  the  Central  Prison  {a)  sufficient  cell  accommodation  to  afford 
every  prisoner  a  separate  cell ;  and  (b)  the  erection  of  a  block  of 
isolation  cells  for  the  separate  confinement  of  incorrigible  prisoners. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  separate  confinement  in 
our  county  jails. 

We  would  most  strongly  urge  that  one  fiat  in  Toi^onto  jail  be  con- 
verted to  the  English  system  for  the  absolute  separation  of  first 
offenders,  not  only  from  all  old  offenders,  but  also  from  each  other. 

The  grading  of  prisoners,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  classifica- 
tion also,  would  be  much  improved  if  separate  provisions  were  made 
for  the  vagrant  class.  Toronto  should  have  a  workhouse,  located 
on  farm  land  convenient  to  the  city,  and  where  the  inmates  could 
be  made  to  do  something  toward  their  own  maintenance. 

The  work  of  properly  caring  for  the  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren  of   the    Province    is  being  attended   to   under   the    favorable 
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auspices  of  the  Children's  Protective  Act  of  Ontario,  which  was 
passed  some  three  years  ago,  and  amended  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  There  are  now  twenty-five  children's  aid  societies  es- 
tablished in  the  various  cities  and  towns  for  the  special  work  of  pro- 
tecting children  from  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  and  also  to  provide 
such  children  as  may  be  actually  homeless  with  homes  in  private 
families.  To  aid  in  the  work  of  securing  desirable  homes  for  de- 
pendent children,  a  large  number  of  committees  have  been  appointed 
in  the  various  rural  districts.  These  committees,  when  they  fully 
realize  the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  work  intrusted  to  them, 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  render  great  service  in  placing  the  home- 
less children  of  the  Province  in  homes  where  they  will  receive 
the  kindness  and  attention  which  they  require  during  youth.  The 
family  home  system  of  caring  for  dependent  children  is  now  the 
recognized  method  of  dealing  with  this  class  in  Ontario.  By  this 
means  they  assimilate  with  the  general  community,  and  grow  up  in  a 
natural  atmosphere,  free  from  the  defects  of  institutionalism.  Under 
this  law  there  are  at  present  about  150  children  growing  up  happily 
and  contentedly  in  foster  homes,  and  this,  too,  without  expense  to 
any  one  but  the  families  whose  benevolent  inclinations  and  love  for 
children  prompted  them  to  take  into  their  homes  the  little  ones  left 
destitute  of  parental  care.  This  act  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
general  public  is  only  beginning  to  comprehend  its  beneficent  and 
far-reaching  provisions.  By  degrees  its  advantages  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  various  orphanages  and  other  organizations  dealing 
with  children ;  and  a  complete  and  harmonious  work  will  result  on 
behalf  of  this  class,  which,  above  any  other,  has  claims  on  our  con- 
sideration. The  superintendency  of  this  work  in  the  Province  is  in 
the  hands  of  J.  J.  Kelso,  who  is  always  prepared  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation concerning  this  work  for  children. 
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TABLES    RELATING    TO    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  tables  contain  a  directory  of  the  State  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  ascertain- 
able, together  with  statistics  showing  the  capacity  of  each  institu- 
tion, its  population  Dec.  31,  1893  and  1894,  the  expense  of  main- 
taining inmates,  the  estimated  value  of  property,  etc. 

The  question  arose  at  the  outset.  What  institutions  shall  be  in- 
cluded under  the  title  "  State  Institutions "  ?  It  was  decided  to  in- 
clude all  institutions  wholly  or  partly  maintained  from  the  State 
treasury. 

We  have  been  unable,  however,  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  the 
institutions  for  dependent  children  which  receive  State  aid  or  to 
obtain  complete  information  respecting  all  of  those  whose  names  we 
did  obtain.  We  have  included  one  city  institution,  the  Louisville 
Industrial  School  of  Reform. 

We  have  grouped  together  the  twenty-two  county  insane  asylums 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  save 
space.  It  is  probable  that  some  institutions  receiving  State  grants 
have  been  omitted,  but  we  have  used  our  best  endeavors  to  make  the 
list  complete.  And,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  has  never  been  so 
complete  a  list  made  of  the  State  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  statistics  may  require  some  explanation.  Under  the  head  of 
**  capacity  "  we  asked  the  superintendents  to  state  the  normal  capac- 
ity of  the  institution  without  overcrowding. 

Under  "  expense  of  maintenance  "  we  asked  the  superintendents 
to  include  salaries  of  officers,  etc.,  and  to  exclude  expenditures  for 
lands,  buildings,  and  improvements.  To  ascertain  the  **  net  expense 
of  maintenance,'*  we  asked  them  to  deduct  receipts  from  sales  and 
labor  of  inmates,  but  not  to  deduct  receipts  from  individuals, 
counties,  or  the  United  States  for  board  of  inmates.  The  cost  per 
inmate  was  ascertained  by  dividing  the  net  expense  by  the  average 
number  of  inmates  actually  present  in  the  institution  during  the 
year.  In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  uni- 
form results.  As  a  consequence,  the  expense  per  capita,  as  shown, 
IS  in  many  cases  different  from  that  shown  by  the  published  report*' 
of  the  institutions. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  table  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Georp 
( 'owie,  clerk  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  C 
ities. 

We  are  aware  that,  notwithstanding  our  best  efforts,  *' 
imperfect ;  and  we  shall  take  it  as  a  great  favor  to  be  ill 
mistakes  or  changes  which  may  be  observed  by  the  rei 
lions  should  be  sent  to  H.  H.  Hart,  General  Secrets 
Minn. 
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TWENTV-SECOND   NATIONAL   COKrERENCE   o, 

^ffcRENCfc   OF   CHARITIES 


XVII. 


9^tnute0  and  SDt6cu00ton0. 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


FIRS  T     S  E  S  S  I  O  N. 
Friday^  May  24,  1895. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conferei 
of  Charities  and  Correction  was  opened  on  Friday,  May  24,  18 
in  the  United  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  r 

The    Conference  was   called   to   order  by  the   chairman    of 

Local  Committee,  Judge  Francis  Wayland,  with  the  following  wor* 

"  We  are  assembled  to-night  to  welcome  to  this  city  the  delega 

to  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charit 

and   Correction,  a  body  made   up   of   members    of   charitable  i 

correctional  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  and  of  d( 

gates   appointed   by   the   governors    of    the    various    States.      '1 

subjects   to   be   treated   are  those  vitally  connected  with  the  \v 

,  field  of  philanthropy.     They  are  to  be  treated  by  experts,  by  n 

\  of  acknowledged  authority  in  the  departments  which  they  represe 

J  and  the  sessions,  to  which  all  are  invited,  will  be  of  great  interest. 

u.  "  The  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  city  will  be  made  by  our  hono 

mayor,  A.    C.    Hendrick,  and   on    the  part  of    Yale   University 
g  President   Timothy    Dwight.       Rev.    I).    M.    James    will    offer 

Jr  opening  prayer." 

^  After  the  opening  prayer  the  mayor  spoke  a  brief  word  of  v 

Q    '  come.     He  was  followed  by  President  Dwight. 

President    Dwight. —  Afr,    President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^— 
I  is  to  us  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  State  ; 

/  not  present  to  welcome  you  within  the  borders  of  the  State.     1 

in  our  early   history  we  constituted  an  independent  colony,  fina 
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giving  up  our  rights  and  privileges  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
to  our  neighbors  to  come  under  the  sway  of  one  government,  which 
united  the  two  colonies.  We  may  feel,  however,  this  evening  that 
we  belong  to  the  old  New  Haven  colony,  and  that  his  honor  the 
mayor,  who  has  just  a^ldressed  you,  is  indeed  not  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  but  the  governor  of  the  colony ;  and  thus  you  have  received 
a  welcome  within  the  borders  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  you  have 
received  a  welcome  to  this  city  of  our  home. 

But  I  am  reminded  not  only  of  the  exaltation  of  his  honor  the 
mayor  as  centring  the  government  in  himself,  but  I  recognize 
fully  the  significant  position  which  I  hold  as  representing  the  uni- 
versity. The  university  is  a  part  of  New  Haven,  but  not  the  whole 
of  it.  If  the  university  were  to  disappear.  New  Haven  would 
exist.  It  would  not  be  so  celebrated  a  place  perhaps  as  it  is  now. 
It  would  not  be  to  the  degree  it  now  is,  the  "home  of  learning," 
as  it  has  been  called ;  but  it  would  exist. 

I  have  only  the  right  and  privilege  to  bid  you  welcome  to  one 
element  in  the  city  life,  but  in  the  name  of  the  university  I  give 
you  a  cordial  welcome  to  that  part. 

We  give  you  the  freedom  of  the  university.  We  shall  keep  open 
doors  for  you  to  visit  all  our  buildings  as  you  may  have  leisure 
and  incimation.  We  hope  that  you  will  take  with  you  a  pleasant 
impression,  and  that  you  will  see  we  are  all  working  together  for 
the  upbuilding  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  the  land.  The  home 
of  learning  comes  close  to  the  home  of  the  people,  and  the  homes 
of  the  people  are  represented  in  the  home  of  learning.  The  joy 
that  we  have  in  this  university,  as  in  all  universities,  is  that  we  are 
sending  forth,  according  to  our  ability  and  as  the  results  of  our 
searchings,  knowledge  and  truth  to  build  up  the  life  of  the  great 
community  in  the  nation. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  university  because  you  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  our  university  is,  perhaps,  in  a  truer 
sense  than  any  other,  a  national  university,  which  has  its  representa- 
tives coming  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  We  trust  that  you 
will  find  even  in  your  brief  visit  and  as  you  walk  through  our 
grounds  and  buildings  that  the  spirit  of  the  university  is  the  spirit 
of  love  for  all  parts  of  the  nation.  I  trust  that  your  meetings  will 
be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  you,  and  that  you  will  carry  away  with 
you  the  feeling  that  this  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  that  it  is  a  hos- 
pitable place,  and  that  it  is  a  place  in  which  in  some  measure  the 
true  theories  of  the  life  of  the  people  are  carried  out.  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  the  university. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Conference,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  Boston,  was  then  made  (page  i). 

Adjourned  at  9.15   p.m.  to  a  reception  given  at  Warner  E 
the  Local  Committee. 
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than  one  of  our  counties,  and  where  all  the  State  institutions  are 
on  one  farm.  Compare  our  condition  in  Ohio,  with  eighty-eight 
counties !  It  is  the  business  of  our  ISoard  to  think  and  study  and 
visit  the  State  institutions.  We  have  a  paid  secretary.  In  large 
counties  we  have  a  board  of  six.  three  of  whom  are  women,  who 
visit  the  local  Institutions  four  times  a  year,  and  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  On  these  local  boards  we  have  the  noblest  mett^ 
and  women  in  the  State.  There  is  not  a  man  on  our  State  Board' 
who  could  afford  to  give  his  entire  time  and  services  for  two  thou* 
sand  dollars  a  year.  We  get  the  ablest  men,  the  best  business 
and  they  are  glad  to  give  their  services  for  nothing  for  the  love  of 
God  and  humanity.  That  is  the  kind  of  Board  we  have.  Suppli 
menting  this,  we  have  an  organization  of  the  superintendents  and 
stewards  of  the  State  tnat  meets  four  times  a  year,  to  ma ' 
parisons;  and  they  report  to  us.  showing  their  methods.  They 
consider  things  in  reference  to  their  different  institutions;  an(^, 
when  it  is  found  that  purchases  can  be  made  cheaper  than  they  are' 
being  made  in  any  one  institution,  that  evil  is  corrected.  The 
result  has  been  excellent. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Smith,  Minnesota. —  One  of  the  speakers  has 
pointed  out  an  evil  in  a  local  board  of  trustees  that  is  not  essential 
to  the  system ;  namely,  that  the  local  board  is  concentrated 
near  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  and  the  institution 
is  managed  in  the  interest  of  that  town.  There  are  some  objections 
to  the  position  that  has  been  taken  here.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  method  is  a  method  of  barbarism.  But  all  savage  people  have 
simple  governments.  They  have  somebody  who  comes  to  the  front 
and  manages  the  whole  business.  As  people  become  more  civilized, 
they  require  more  complex  governments,  and  the  different  powers 
must  be  more  carefully  balanced.  This  belongs  to  the  philosophy 
of  government,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  carefully  manifested  than 
in  charities.  Take  a  board  of  five  men  who  can  be  hired  for  §2,000 
a  year,  and  you  have  only  average  men.  Where  there  is  a  salary, 
political  intrigue  works;  and  $2,000  a  year  is  ii  fine  salary  for  a 
decayed  politician.  Hut  suppose  there  is  one  strong  man  in  it; 
he  at  once  rules  the  other  four,  and  you  have  the  entire  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  under  the  inHuence  of  a  single 
individual.  There  you  have  a  form  of  barbarism  introduced  into 
the  charities  of  the  State  which  is  more  deplorable  than  I  can 
describe.  Then  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  charity  and 
tion  is  so  vast  that  no  one  man  is  able  to  master  all  that  is  to  be 
known  on  these  different  branches  of  charity  and  reform.  If  you 
can  have  forty  or  lifty  men,  not  selected  because  they  want  a  $: 
job,  but  men  who  will  put  their  leisure  into  a  single  department, 
you  can  command  the  best  ability  and  culture  of  the  nation.  Better 
to  have  such  men.  each  studying  and  all  discussing  the  different 
points,  than  to  have  an  oligarchy  with  one  desi>ot  and  no  discussion. 
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Mr.  Snyder.- -The  last  speaker  has  set  up  a  man  of  straw  which 
does  not  exist.  If,  as  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  fit  man 
to  work  for  $2,000,  how  much  of  the  time  of  one  of  these  superior 
men  to  whom  he  refers,  who  give  their  time  for  nothing,  can  we 
get?  Is  there  not  as  much  politics  in  positions  without  salaries 
as  with  salary? 

Rev.  J.  H.  Nutting,  Rhode  Island. —  I  represent  a  State  which 
for  twenty-five  years  has  had  the  system  of  a  board  of  control. 
I  realize  that  our  State  territory  is  small,  and  that  facilitates  the 
operation  of  this  method.  Though  our  State  might  be  hidden  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  Ohio,  yet  the  people  of  those  counties  might 
be  hidden  in  some  of  our  townships.  Our  population,  our  wealth, 
and  our  intellectual  ability  are  not  so  small.  It  is  possible  in  our 
State  to  find  men  to  do  this  work  without  any  salary, —  men  of  intel- 
lect, men  of  affairs,  men  who  have  succeeded  in  their  own  personal 
business,  men  of  philanthropic  impulses,  men  of  intelligence  in 
these  matters.  It  is  possible  to  get  such  men  who  are  not  politi- 
cians in  any  objectionable  sense.  A  man  ought  not  to  be  barred 
because  he  is  a  politician,  but  political  methods  should  be  barred 
out  of  our  Boards  of  State  Charities  and  Boards  of  Control.  I  speak 
from  our  experience.  Our  warden  has  been  warden  twenty-seven 
years.  Our  Board  serves  without  emolument  of  any  kind,  except 
the  Secretary,  who  receives  $3,000 ;  and,  while  the  majority  has 
been  Republican,  the  Secretary  during  all  these  years  has  been  a 
Democrat.  I  invite  you  to  consult  our  reports.  Though  the  cost 
of  living  in  New  England  is  greater  than  in  the  West,  our  per 
capita  cost  for  the  two  thousand  inmates  of  our  institutions  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union  where  they  are  properly 
clothed  and  fed.  Without  our  system  it  could  not  be  done.  I 
would  not  prescribe  for  Ohio  or  Wisconsin,  but  for  our  State  this 
is  the  best  way ;  though  I  would  not  like  to  see  our  Board  of 
Control  consist  of  but  five  men.     That  is  too  few. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Indiana. —  The  greatest  mission  of  a 
State  Board  is  to  educate  the  public.  The  second  work  is  to  stand 
between  the  general  public  and  the  benevolent  institutions,  as  an  in- 
dependent body  f)ossessing  the  confidence  of  the  public  from  the 
fact  of  its  organization  and  constitution,  to  give  a  report  of  what  it 
sees,  not  of  what  it  does.  Our  idea  is  that,  when  you  give  a  Board 
of  State  Charities  executive  functions,  it  is  no  longer  a  State  Board 
of  Charities,  but  it  is  something  else.  We  ought  to  have  that  clearly 
in  mind.  Such  a  board  may  be  necessary  in  Wisconsin.  It  may  be 
desirable  and  beneficial  to  have  a  joint  board  of  control  of  all  the 
institutions,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work  any  better  with  us 
than  our  present  system.  I  admit  the  many  errors  of  our  present 
systems  of  boards  of  trustees.  The  delightful,  theoretical  board  of 
trustees  does  not  exist  very  frequently.  Trustees  are  apt  to  be  m 
ligent,  to  be  lazy,  to  leave  everything  to  their  superintendents. 


'I 
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they  have  confidence  in  them,  so  that  at  a  time  of  stress  they  are 
not  able  to  know  or  say  everything  about  their  institution  from  the 
cellar  lo  the  garret.  They  are  not  able  to  say  that  nothing  has  been 
done  about  which  they  do  not  know  and  for  which  they  are  nut  re- 
sponsible. They  are  too  apt  to  let  the  responsibility  rest  on  the 
superintendent,  and  to  slip  out  themselves  at  any  trying  time.  But, 
not«-ith standing  these  weaknesses  peculiar  to  human  nature,  situated 
as  we  are  we  do  better  with  boards  of  trustees  than  we  should  with 
a  joint  board  of  control.  I  think  a  position  on  such  a  board  would 
be  more  intensely  sought  after  than  any  other  position  in  the  State, 
because  it  would  control  such  enormous  patronage  ;  but  under  any 
system  I  hope  the  superintendents  would  appoint  their  subordinates, 

Mr,  C.  E.  Faulkner.— I  think  Mr.  Johnson  has  presented  the 
question  correctly.  It  is  not  a  question  as  between  a  single  board 
of  local  trustees  and  whether  a  State  Board  of  Charities  is  necessary. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  that  in  all  States  where  there  are  local 
boards  of  trustees  a  State  Board  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  Kansas  abolished  local  trustees,  and  established  a 
single  board  for  all  her  charitable  institutions.  That  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time ;  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  during  that  time  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  criticism,  'i'he  practice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business  affairs  is  that  the  purchase  of  al!  supplies  shall  be 
upon  a  certain  schedule,  advertising  for  bids  and  letting  contracts 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  thus  bringing  into  State  affairs  business  admin- 
istration such  as  characterizes  a  great  railway  system.  Business 
management  goes  into  all  the  details;  and  1  do  not  think  there  is 
any  State  in  the  Union  that  can  make  any  comparison  in  economy 
and  efhciency  with  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas,  1  am 
clearly  .satisfied  that  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  managing  these  in- 
stitutions which  brings  the  business  method  within  the  control  of 
one  board  will  show  a  lower  cost,  without  any  sacrifice  of  efficiency, 
than  exists  elsewhere.  After  nineteen  years'  experience  Kansas  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  local  trustees.  No  proposition 
of  that  kind  would  be  entertained.  All  of  our  people  are  thoroughly 
agreed  on  the  policy  of  putting  the  management  under  one  board 
of  five  men.  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  the  experience  of  other 
States  of  the  same  size.  It  might  be  impossible  for  a  board  of  five 
to  transact  the  business,  but  the  Board  could  be  made  larger. 
Local  boards  will  probably  continue  in  the  great  States  where  they 
now  exist,  as  the  people  would  rebel  if  there  were  an  attempt  to 
abolish  them  ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  central  board  that 
should  consist  of  executive  men  who  should  purchase  supplies  and 
manage  the  business,  and  who  should  be  supervised  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Slates  Hke  Missouri,  which  have  local  boards 
of  trustees,  should  have  a  State  Board. 

Mrs.  C  M.  Walker,  Indiana. —  I  think  institutions  are  established 
first  of  all  for  reformation.     I  should  like  to  hear  something  back  of 


[he  subject  of  buying  supplies.  Can  four  or  five  men  look  properly. I 
into  the  discipline  and  obser\-e  the  methods  of  the  stiperiniendents-j 
of  all  the  philanthropic  and  reformaEory  institutions  of  a  State? 

Mrs.  E,  E.  Williamson,  New  Jersey.^  The  lady  who  has  just  ' 
spoken  expresses  my  views.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  boards  of  trustees  must  have  an  individual  interest  in  the 
persons  in  the  institutions  of  which  they  have  the  oversight,  whereas 
the  Boards  of  Control  can  do  no  more  than  manage  th 
We  cannot  run  our  State  institutions  on  the  plan  of  a  great  railroad, 
simply  because  the  dependants  are  to  be  sent  for  reformation  or  for 
care.  In  New  Jersey  we  have  non-partisan  boards.  ( 
tions  are  economically  managed,  and  the  interests  of  those  in  their  . 
care  are  considered.  But  we  have  to  do  something  more  than'pro-^ 
vide  the  bread  and  butter  and  the  buildings  necessary. 

Mr.  J,  S.  AppeI-,  Colorado. —  There  may  be  some  things  adapted' 
to  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Rhode  island  that  would  not  work  ii 
other  States.     The  last  legislature  of  Colorado  had  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  State  Board  of  Control  similar  to  the  one  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  the  plan  embraced    the  educational   institutions ;  and  the 
great  objection  was  that  the  question  of  treating  the  boys  i 
State  Normal  School  and  the  question  of  treating  the  insane  were  so 
different  that  they  would  not  work  well  together.     The  bill  passed 
one  House,  but  (ailed  in  the  other.     The  great  objection  i 
State  Board  of  Control  that    I  see    is  that    it   fails  to    interest    the 
community    in   such   work.     We    do    our  good  work  by  proxy, 
eliminates  the   self.     If  we  treat  our  institutions  as  great  railroad 
corporations  are  treated,   corporations  without  souls,   and  put  men 
without  souls  at  the  head  of  them,  we  can  see  the  difficulty.     But 
partisan  politics  should  be  kept  out  of  the  administration  of  chari- 
ties under  every  system.     We  have  enough  of  the  spoils  system  c 
every  side  without  having  it  there.     Fortunately,  women  with  us  a 
citizens,  and  have  the  same  say  that  the  men  do  on  all  these  matleQ 
and  they   are   interested   in   keeping  charities  and   politics   > 
Nothing  has  aided  us  so  much  in  this  matter  as  a  speech  t"' 
General  Brtnkerhoff,  which  was  read  in   the  legislature  of  ( 

Mr.  Faulkner.^  I  did  not  intend  to  compare  the  instituH 
railroad  corporation  :  hut  I  say  that,  in  the  matter  of  pure).. 
supplies,  methods  similar  to  those  of  a  railway  system  sho' 
adopted,  as  they  bring  the  highest  degree  of  economy.     We 
bring  sentiment  into  the  matter  of  spending  dollars  and  cen' 

Mr.  James  E.  Hk»;,  Wisconsin, —  If  we  protect  sot- 
humanity.  To  do  that,  you  must  gQ  on  a  busine* 
the  basis  on  which  the  institutions  of  Wisconsir 
you  will  show  me  a  State  where  the  insane  ate  . 
would  like  to  see  it.  Show  me  another  State  whei. 
in  a  poorhouse  I     And  we   have   no  insane  persi 
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to  me  by  this  discussion,  and  one  is  the  question  of  politics.  When 
people  are  paid  for  this  sort  of  work,  it  is  much  harder  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  men  to  take  positions.  We  have  all  noted  instances  of 
that.  Two-thousand-dollar  men  have  been  spoken  of,  but  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  could  not  buy  the  best  intellect  and  thought  that  could 
be  given  voluntarily  for  public  charitable  work.  We  had  a  concrete 
instance  of  that  in  the  people  who  took  charge  of  the  World's  Fair. 
They  worked  for  their  country,  their  nation  and  her  glory ;  and  they 
<^ave  their  time.  Those  people  could  not  have  afforded  to  give  their 
time  for  any  salary,  but  they  gave  it  freely  for  their  country.  We 
want  the  best  people  who  are  willing  to  come  forward.  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  question  whether  we  can  pay  enough  to  secure  them,  but 
whether  they  are  willing  to  give  their  time.  We  Americans,  though 
we  know  a  good  deal,  can  learn  from  other  places.  In  England  the 
people  are  willing  to  give  their  time  without  pay  for  their  charities 
and  correction,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  stand  on  the 
same  basis.  They  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  to  do  with  a  chari- 
table institution  :  it  is  not  a  question  of  politics.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  the  best  men  and  the  best  methods.  And,  when  we  have 
got  good  men,  we  want  to  induce  them,  by  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them,  to  do  the  best  work. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett. —  The  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  about  politics  are  delusive,  if  not  sophistical.  We  do  not 
object  to  politicians  in  the  sense  of  students  of  political  science ;  but 
it  is  notorious  that,  where  there  is  an  emolument,  where  there  is 
limited  office  with  great  responsibility,  there  is  much  greater  liability 
of  persons  being  appointed  to  these  offices,  not  for  merit,  not  for 
their  fitness,  but  from  political  causes.  It  is  because  they  belong  to 
one  party  or  another,  because  they  have  done  service  to  one  party  or 
another.  That  is  a  great  objection.  But  the  main  point  as  to  this 
discussion  is  that  the  two  functions  of  a  board  of  control  and  a  board 
of  public  charities  are  entirely  different.  I  understand  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Wisconsin  they  exercise  not  only  the 
powers  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  seven  institutions,  but  also  the  func- 
tions of  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  inspecting  all  the  institutions  of 
the  State,  public  and  private.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  these  two  bodies  are  not  only  distinct,  but 
utterly  incompatible  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  one  body  to  properly  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  these  two  bodies.  How  can  they  supervise 
themselves  ?  How  can  they  inspect  the  institutions  which  they  ad- 
minister ?  How  in  a  State  with  a  large  number  of  state,  county,  and 
private  institutions  would  it  be  possible  for  a  board  of  control  to  ad- 
minister all  of  these?  It  never  pretends  to  examine  any  except 
those  belonging  to  the  State.  How,  then,  are  the  mass  of  private 
charities  to  be  kept  straight?  How  is  the  duty  of  inspection,  which 
differs  from  the  duty  of  administration  as  much  as  the  duties  of  a 
lawyer  differ  from  the  duties  of  a  judge,  to  be  reconciled  ?    It  is  very 
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much  as  if  the  same  party  were  to  argue  a  case  before  a  judge  and  at 
the  same  time  hear  it  as  a  judge.  I  think  these  are  so  incompatiblt- 
with  each  other  that  where  there  is  a  boani  of  control  there  should 
be  a  board  of  charities  also,  the  board  of  control  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  trustees  of  the  State  institutions,  the  Board  of  State  charities 
existing  for  the  inspection  and  criticism  and  keeping  straight  the 
county  and  private  institutions. 

Mrs.  Walker. —  1  would  like  to  know  if  the  success  of  these 
boards  of  control  is  entirely  due  to  boards  of  men  or  whether  there 
are  mothers  and  women  on  them  who  have  had  a  share  in  them  ? 

Rev.  H.  H.  Hart. —  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Board  of 
Control  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  done  admirable  work.  The  old 
Board  was  abolished  four  years  ago.  Within  sixty  days  all  the  super- 
intendents except  one  were  removed.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  Board  said  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  that,  if  they  had  it  to  do  over  again,  they  would  not  prob- 
ably make  so  many  removals.  When  the  Board  h,id  acquired  some 
experience,  the  Republicans  came  into  power,  and  they  created  a  new 
board;  and  the  gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion  is  the  only 
member  who  was  not  changed.  It  was  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  If 
you  remember,  the  board  of  trustees  in  Kansas  have  attracted  con- 
siderable public  attention.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  who  spoke 
is  known  as  the  superintendent  of  a  State  institution  in  Kansas.  He 
is  the  only  Republican  office-holder  to  keep  his  place.  Again  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  There  was  another  Republican  officer  who  was 
removed  from  his  place  ;  and  the  institution  got  into  very  great  con- 
fusion under  his  successor ;  and  the  trustees  had  the  courage  and 
good  sense,  for  which  they  deserve  praise,  to  reinstate  the  old  officer. 
I  think  these  facts  ought  to  be  known,  because  they  suggest  a  great 
difficulty  in  regard  to  these  matters.  When  you  put  ail  the  State  insti- 
tutions under  one  board,  you  make  it  possible  for  a  political  revolution 
to  affect  injuriously  every  one  of  those  institutions.  You  make  it 
necessary  that  every  man  should  "keep  himself  solid"  with  the 
politicians,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  spoken  here,  he 
can  hold  his  position  by  virtue  of  efficiency.  Under  the  trustee  sys- 
tem it  is  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to  be  done.  In  none  of  those 
States  where  there  have  been  local  boards  has  there  been  any  such 
overturning  In  the  reversal  of  political  control. 

Question.— How  about  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hart. —  That  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Out  of  seventeen 
States,  that  is  the  only  one. 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Illinois.—  I  confess  there  has  been  what 
seems  to  me  a  note  of  pessimism  through  this  discussion,  which 
seems  to  take  its  climax  in  what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
said  as  to  the  inevi table n ess  of  political  intluence.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  thing  which  a  great  body  of  this  sort,  which  stands  for 
education  in  the  true  administration  of  charity,  whether  preventive 
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or  curative,  has  to  meet  is  the  question  of  political  influence  which 
is  brought  to  bear  on  members  of  any  State  Board.  They  should  be 
something  besides  so  many  pawns  in  a  political  game.  Such 
Hoards,  whether  Boards  of  Control  or  State  Boards  of  Charities,  are 
intended  to  care  for  dependent  and  criminal  creatures.  In  too 
many  States  they  have  come  to  be  part  of  the  great  political  system 
which  can  be  turned  into  votes.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  which 
system  is  the  better  policy  for  a  State,  but  until  we  undertake  to 
raise  our  voices  against  this  injurious  political  influence  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  seems  to  offer  the  least  inducement  to  this  ele- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bicknell,  Indiana. —  Mr.  Heg  did  not  name  Indi- 
ana. We  have  the  old  system  there.  A  Board  of  State  Charities 
has  charge  of  twelve  large  State  institutions.  Every  one  of  these  is 
in  the  control  of  a  local  board  divided  between  the  two  political 
parties.  The  superintendents  of  our  eight  benevolent  institutions, 
with  one  exception,  are  Democrats.  The  legislature  which  held 
session  in  Indiana  last'  winter  was  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
Every  one  of  those  superintendents  holds  his  place  to-day,  though 
many  spoilsmen  went  about  deliberately  to  find  reason  for  displace- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  institutions  ;  but  they  failed  in  every 
instance.  Our  institutions,  every  one  of  them,  are  in  bi-  or  non-par- 
tisan control.  Our  local  boards  are  made  up  of  three  members ;  and, 
of  our  eight  benevolent  institutions,  in  four  of  them  two  members  of 
each  board  are  Republican  and  one  Democratic,  and  in  the  other 
four  there  are  in  each  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican.  None 
of  our  twelve  institutions  suffer  from  the  evil  which  Mr.  Heg  thinks 
is  inevitable. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  Pennsylvania. —  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
board  of  public  charities  whose  functions  are  supervisory  and  in- 
spectorial, and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  public. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  institu- 
tions outside  of  State  control.  Shall  we  have  a  central  executive 
board  over  the  State  institutions  or  shall  we  have  a  separate  trustee 
system  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  secondary  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  question  whether  these  institutions  shall  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  political  reward  is  a  question  that  depends 
on  the  method  of  organization.  It  depends  on  the  sentiment  of  the 
State.  There  are  States  where  partisanship  does  not  enter  into  the 
central  Board  at  all.  There  are  other  States,  like  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  does  not  enter  into  the  boards  of  trustees.  But  there  are 
States  where  politics  is  a  factor,  and  where  there  is  a  trustee  sys- 
tem as  well.  In  Ohio  one  of  the  best  superintendents  of  an  insane 
hospital  in  the  Union  was  removed  for  political  reasons,  and  then 
put  back  again  when  his  party  came  into  power.  There  is  need  for 
improvement  in  New  Jersey  in  these  matters.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
had  a  board  of  twelve  men  to  manage  our  almshouses,  and  a  board 
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of  ten  to  manage  our  house  of  correction.  That  has  been  swept 
away,  and  a  board  of  five  men  has  been  appointed  to  manage  the 
county  institutions ;  and  that  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  and  improvement  in  discipline. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  announced  as  follows : 
Messrs.  M.  D.  FoUett,  Clarence  Snyder,  and  R.  Gilliam. 

Mrs.  Anne  B.  Richardson. —  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Lu- 
nacy and  Charity  differs  as  much  from  other  State  Boards  as  its 
name  implies.  Its  executive  duties  consist  only  in  the  care  in  a 
certain  way  of  the  minor  wards  of  the  State  and  the  outdoor  relief 
department.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Board  for  ten  years,  and 
I  have  yet  to  learn  the  political  opinion  of  any  superintendent  in  the 
State  or  of  any  member  of  the  State  Board.  If  1  do  know  it,  it  is  by 
accident.  Massachusetts  has  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  local 
boards  of  trustees,  believing  that  the  interests  of  the  institutions 
are  better  served  in  that  way  than  by  any  body  of  four  or  five  men 
who  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  Snyder. —  I  want  to  disclaim  for  Wisconsin  any  intention  to 
start  any  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  Wisconsin  idea.  We  challenge 
comparisons  in  the  cost  and  condition  of  any  of  our  institutions  with 
those  of  any  other  State.  This  is  wholly  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
I  believe.  It  is  natural  for  a  person  coming  from  any  State  to 
think  that  the  system  prevalent  there  is  the  proper  one.  But  the 
money  used  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  it  ought  to 
be  expended  in  the  right  way.  While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
trustee  system  in  some  States  is  doing  good  work ;  yet,  the  country 
over,  I  believe  it  is  a  vicious  system.  When  the  people  really  under- 
stand how  the  business  is  being  done,  these  boards  will  be  swept 
away.  I  was  in  one  State  that  had  boards  of  trustees;  and  1 
asked  the  superintendent  of  an  institution  how  often  they  visited  it, 
and  he  said  but  one  had  ever  been  there.  He  said  they  met  once 
in  three  months  to  audit  accounts  down  town  in  a  lawyer's  office. 
In  a  New  York  institution  an  investigation  showed  that  in  ten  years 
they  had  paid  $25,000  more  for  meat  than  was  necessary. 

Adjourned  at  12.25  p.m. 

THIRD    SESSION. 
Saturday  nighty    May  25. 

The  third  session  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
United  Church.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Lines,  of  New 
Haven.  The  President  announced  that  President  Seth  Low,  who 
was  to  have  spoken,  had  been  prevented  from  coming. 
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The  subject  for  the  evening,  **  Sociology  in  Institutions  of  Learn- 
ing," was  taken  up,  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia, 
presiding.  The  first  paper  was  by  Professor  Giddings,  "  Is  the  Term 
*  Social  Classes'  a  Scientific  Category?"  (page  no).  The  follow- 
ing papers  were  also  read :  **  The  Statistical  Study  of  Hereditary 
Criminality,"  by  Professor  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  of  Chicago  University 
(page  134);  "Sociology  in  Schools  and  Colleges:  Its  Feasibility 
and  Probable  Results,"  by  Professor  H.  H.  Powers,  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (page  122);  "Science  and  Sentiment 
in  Economic  Policy,"  by  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  (page 
117). 

A  paper  on  "  The  German  Inner  Mission,"  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Hender- 
son, of  Chicago,  was  presented  in  his  absence  by  the  President, 
who  also  called  attention  to  a  book  which  has  recently  appeared  on 
"Punishment  and  Reformation,"  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines. 

A  motion  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Appel,  calling  for  immediate 
reprints  of  the  President's  opening  address  on  "  The  Empire  of 
Charity."     Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m. 

FOURTH     S  E  S  S  I  O  N. 
Sunday  moruiui^^  May  26. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  met  in  the  United  Church  at 
1 1  A.M. ;  and  the  Conference  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  T.  T. 
Munger,  of  New  Haven  (page  16). 

F  I  F  T  H     S  K  S  S  I  O  N. 
Sunday  nij^ht^  May  26. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  United 
Church.  A  quartette  of  singers  from  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Industrial 
Institute  sang  for  half  an  hour.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  G, 
Smith,  D.D.,  of  Minnesota. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  '*  Child-saving  Work,"  Mr.  C.  W. 
Birtwell,  of  iBoston,  chairman. 

Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards,  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  on  "  Trade  Schools :  Their  Place  in  Industry,  Edu- 
cation, and  Philanthropy"  (page  195)  and  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wheeler, 
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ind  by  Mr.  Percy  Alden.  of  Mansfield  H. 
versify  settlements  of  London. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  lo  show  my  sympathy  with  the  work  that  you 
have  done,  1  am  reminded  here  of  an  old  lady  who  went  to  another 
parish  church,  and  heard  the  vicar  preach  a  very  touching  sermon, 
so  ihat  nearly  every  one  wept.  The  old  iady,  however,  did  not  weep ; 
and  when  asked  afterward  if  she  were  not  touched,  and,  if  so,  why 
she  did  not  weep,  she  replied,  "If  you  please,  I  lives  in  another 
parish."  Though  1  live  in  another  parish.  I  take  the  same  interest 
in  yonr  work  that  I  do  in  our  own.  The  distance  between  us  does 
not  make  any  difference  whalever. 

In  East  London  we  have  a  difficult  problem  with  which  lo  deal. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  grievous  than  to  pass  through 
the  slums  of  East  London,  and  see  the  prematurely  old,  weazened 
faces  of  children,  showing  ihat  the  hardships  of  the  last  generation 
or  two  have  made  a  distinct  difference  in  their  lives.  What  we  have 
got  to  do  is  111  attack  the  child  problem,  and  lo  see  if  we  cannot 
alter  the  condition  of  the  lives  of  the  children  and  give  them  a  bel- 
ter chance.  The  matter  is  almost  hopeless  in  some  directions;  and 
I  have  almost  begun  lo  despair  of  the  older  ones,  but  we  need  not 
despair  of  the  children.  If  we  give  them  better  food,  better  air,  and 
a  better  education,  we  shall  have  some  hope  for  the  future. 

Let  me  give  you  an  iliustration  of  the  darkness  that  has  fallen 
over  London.  One  street  there  is  inhabited  by  dockers  who  get 
about  three  dollars  a  week.  The  result  is  that  they  live  in  one 
room,  and  the  children  are  not  properly  fed.  They  go  unfed  in  the 
morning,  and  get  no  food  until  night.  The  probability  is  that  not 
half  the  children  of  dockers  are  fed  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  remem- 
ber going  into  one  of  those  houses  to  visit  a  poor  woman  there,  and 
t  found  that  she  had  a  huge  number  of  children.  I  tell  this  with 
reference  lo  child  insurance.  Next  door  lived  another  woman  who 
had  had  many  children  who  had  all  died.  The  woman  with  the 
many  children  began  to  complain,  saying  Ihat  her  neighbor  had  had 
a  great  many  children,  but  they  had  all  died,  adding  words  that  were 
awful  and  pitiful  at  the  same  time, —  "  I  never  had  no  graveyard  luck.'" 
I  want  to  point  out  here  the  danger  of  child  insurance.  That  woman 
had  insured  every  one  of  her  children.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  taking  up  that  subject  in  this  country.  The  London  Prudential 
Assurance  Company  has  an  enormous  number  of  agents  all  through 
East  London  ;  and,  though  good  and  honest  men  do  insure  their  iiv( 
yet  this  child  insurance  is  an  enormous  evil. 
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Again,  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  care  of  the  children.  Some  one  on 
the  School  Board  went  into  a  school ;  and  the  teacher  said,  "  There  is 
a  little  girl  who  never  turns  up  on  Monday."  He  went  to  call  on  the 
little  girl,  and  asked  how  it  happened  that  she  never  went  to  school 
on  Monday  morning.  **  It's  like  this,"  she  replied.  "  Father's 
always  drunk  on  Mpnday."  That  child  was  not  fourteen.  These 
two  cases  show  how  devoid  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  any  true 
idea  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood.  That  has  got  to  be  remedied, 
but  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  adults.  We  shall  only  do 
it  as  the  children  are  properly  trained. 

The  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  five  children  die  in  East  Lon- 
don, according  to  the  population,  to  one  child  in  better  parts  of  the 
city.  That  shows  the  impossibiHty  almost  of  giving  them  better  con- 
ditions where  they  are.  For  children  to  live  in  single  rooms,  without 
the  sight  of  the  green  fields  or  trees,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  grow 
up  to  be  what  we  call  clean  and  honest  men  and  women. 

There  are  two  things  I  should  like  to  suggest.  Our  educational 
system  in  England  should  be  enlarged  to  embrace  manual  training. 
We  do  give  some  in  the  schools,  but  I  mean  after  the  school  age. 
Our  industrial  system  is  probably  worse  than  yours.  The  boys  get 
through  the  schools  at  fourteen,  and  begin  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
can  earn  anything.  That  is  not  their  fault  nor  their  parents.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  industrial  system.  The  result  is  that  they  forget  all 
they  learned  at  school.  I  cannot  see  any  way  out  of  it  except  by 
passing  a  bill  compelling  every  employer  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
sent  to  an  evening  school  for  recreation  and  for  manual  training.  If 
that  could  be  done,  and  every  child  who  has  to  work  by  day  could 
have  recreation  and  manual  training  in  the  evening,  it  would  go  a 
good  way  to  remedy  the  present  evil.  I  find  plenty  of  children  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  If  they  ever  could,  they  have  forgotten  it. 
The  other  day  I  was  attending  a  mass  meeting  of  girls, —  match- 
makers on  a  strike, —  and  I  found  that  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  there  who  had  been  to  the  public  schools  could  not  write 
or  read,  showing  that  their  schooling  had  not  amounted  to  much. 
Either,  they  had  attended  irregularly  or  had  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  school  inspector. 

There  is  another  point  with  reference  to  pauper  children.  The 
Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  has  done  a  wise  thing.  Our  pauper 
system  is  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country. 
We  breed  paupers.  We  have  an  increasing  number  of  paupers. 
The  Sheffield  Board  has  undertaken  that  every  pauper  child  shall  be 
freed  from  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  It  has  built  homes  apart  from 
the  workhouses  where  about  thirty  children  are  associated  together, 
with  a  mother  at  the  head ;  and  there  they  lose  the  sense  of  pauper- 
ism. The  pauper  school  is  abolished ;  and  they  go  to  school  with  the 
other  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  are  dressed  like  other  chil- 
dren, so  that  you  could  not  distinguish  them.     They  have  the  best  of 
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whatever  can  be  given  them.  The  result  is  that  these  children 
grow  up  to  be  better  men  and  women  than  their  parents.  It  is  an 
experiment,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Other  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  considering  the  plan,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  wipe 
out  this  great  blot  from  our  national  escutcheon. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  papers  that  I  have  heard,  and  1  wish  you  all 
success  in  your  charitable  work  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Adjourned  at  10  p.m. 


SIXTH    SESSION. 
Monday  mornings  May  27. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  in  Alumni  Hall  at  10  a.m., 
the  President  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William 
D.  Mossman,  of  New  Haven. 

The  Reports  of  States  were  continued, —  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  report  from  Illinois,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Miss  Lathrop. —  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  I  may  say  that  we  feel  that  the  work  of  Illinois  during  the 
past  year  has  been  of  some  importance  in  one  or  two  directions,  at 
least.  In  the  administration  of  the  institutions  I  think  there  have 
been  three  points  of  positive  advance.  In  the  matter  of  purchasing 
for  all  the  State  institutions,  the  methods  which  great  corporations 
use,  like  railroads,  which  were  mentioned  here,  have  been  adopted ; 
and  the  nepotism  of  buying  groceries  of  a  favored  son  has  practi- 
cally ceased.  All  the  supplies  for  the  State  institutions  are  now  pur- 
chased on  requisition,  and  we  have  been  able  to  show  a  creditable 
decrease  in  their  cost.  The  great  advance  to  be  made  in  Illinois  is 
not  so  much  on  the  material  side  as  in  the  matter  of  the  more  scien- 
tific care  of  those  classes  especially  which  demand  custodial  looking 
after.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  the  appointment  of  internes  in 
the  hospital  for  the  insane.  One  examination  has  been  held,  but  it 
was  on  short  notice,  and  only  a  small  number  applied ;  but  it  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  ^\t.  internes.  We  anticipate  from  it  a  very 
profound  improvement  in  the  medical  care,  more  than  might  seem  to 
be  expected  from  so  slight  a  change.  It  is  also  true  that,  while  we 
have  no  law  which  requires  the  employment  of  female  physicians, 
the  Board  has  secured  through  its  urgency  the  appointment  of 
women  physicians  for  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  charities  of 
Chicago  have  a  promise  of  greater  usefulness  from  the  establishment 
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EIGHTH   SESSION. 
Tuesday  mornings  May  28. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  by  the  Secretary. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Fosdick  B.  Harrison.  The  reports  from 
States  were  continued, —  Louisiana,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan. 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  from  Michigan  a  member  inquired 
if  it  would  be  in  order  to  ask  the  Conference  to  request  the  Governor 
of  Michigan  to  veto  the  bill  in  favor  of  capital  punishment  in  Michi- 
gan. 

The  President. —  Action  of  that  kind  is  usually  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Crozier,  Michigan. —  I  do  not  know  what  the  senti- 
ment of  this  Conference  is,  but  some  of  us  from  Michigan  are 
opposed  to  having  our  State  go  back  to  the  old  theory.  If  it  were 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  Conference  that  it  is  opposed  to 
capital  punishment,  it  would  have  great  influence  there. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Smith. —  I  move  that  this  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Voted. 

The  report  from  New  Jersey  was  read. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Feeble-minded  was  made  by 
the  chairman,  Dr.  George  H.  Knight,  Lakeville,  Conn,  (page  150). 

A  paper  on  "The  Training  of  an  Idiotic  Hand"  was  read  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Fort,  of  EUicott  City,  Md.  (page  155). 

A  paper  on  "The  Protection  and  Training  of  Feeble-minded 
Women  "  was  read  by  C.  W.  Winspear,  Superintendent  State  Custo- 
dial Asylum,  Newark,  N.Y.  (page  160). 

DISCUSSION    ON    the    CARE    OF    THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Dr.  W.  B.  FiSH,  Wheaton,  111. —  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  papers  presented,  and  regard  them  as  valuable  contributions  to 
the  somewhat  scanty  literature  on  this  subject.  As  I  listened  to 
Dr.  Knight,  I  was  reminded  that  his  father  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  original  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  feeble-minded  many  years  ago.  That  commission  reported  that 
in  their  investigations  they  had  found  one  place  where  a  feeble- 
minded woman  had  been  received  into  an  almshouse  on  three  sep- 
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I  hold  it  to  be  a  burning  shame  that  in  this  stage  of 
:  should  be  indifference  to  this  side  and  phase  of 
in  it  not  only  the  cry  of  necessity,  but  calls  on  our 


humanity  to  do  something.  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  IJr.  Knight's 
colony  plan.  These  experts  speak  lo  us  ex  cathedra.  We  ought  lo 
go  out  into  the  world,  into  our  several  communities,  and  say  in  the 
ears  of  our  legislators,  in  cadences  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
the  care  of  this  class  is  importunate.  It  is  perfectly  atrocious  that 
imbecile  men  and  women  should  go  up  and  down  our  land,  propagat- 
ing their  kind.  The  older  governments  of  Europe  keep  them  apart 
for  the  safety  of  society:  we  in  this  country  breed  them.  Lei  us  do 
something  to  elevate  the  public  conscience,  and  not  cease  our  efforts 
till  something  is  done  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I  always 
feel  like  personally  thanking  those  who  bring  the  results  of  their 
wisdom  as  experts  in  the  practical  care  of  this  class.  I  never  hear 
the  subject  mentioned  without  reverting  to  one  who  was  always  a 
delightful  presence.  Dr.  Kertin;  and  I  think  of  this  delightful  band 
of  workers  with  sympathy  and  admiration.  They  well  deserve  al! 
the  support  we  can  give  them. 

Judge  M.  D.  FoLLEiT,  Ohio.—  It  is  cheaper  to  take  care  of  this 
class  than  to  neglect  them.  The  only  objection  to  our  doing  it  at 
our  institution  in  Ohio  is  that  we  have  not  land  enough  in  Columbus, 
and  the  people  are  not  willing  that  we  should  have  more  there. 
They  should  be  taken  into  the  country,  where  they  can  be  cared  for. 
On  one  occasion  1  x'isited  our  institution,  and  1  asked  lo  see  all  the 
inmates  that  came  from  my  county  of  45,000  inhabitants.  I  was 
taken  into  another  room,  and  I  foimd  that  there  was  a  roomful 
from  that  one  county.  [  was  astonished.  Talk  about  go, 000  in 
(he  United  States !  I  believe  there  are  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  feeble-minded  in  this  country;  but  Dr.  Doren  will  take  care  of 
those  we  have  in  Ohio  if  they  will  give  him  the  land.  I  should  em- 
phasize what  Or.  Knight  says,  what  we  have  to  do  is  lo  learn  the 
facts,  and  press  them  before  our  legislators  all  over  the"country,  be- 
fore both  parties  ;  and,  if  we  did  that,  1  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
a  year  before  farms  in  every  State  would  be  provided  for  these  men 
and  women,  and  society  would  be  protected,  I  believe  in  caring  for 
the  men  as  well  as  for  the  women. 
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Dr.  Knight. —  We  all  believe  in  caring  for  both  sexes ;  but  the 
point  is,  if  you  start  your  preventive  work  right,  you  will  not  have  so 
many  of  the  other  sex  to  take  care  of  in  the  years  to  come.  This 
is  a  delicate  subject,  but  we  may  as  well  handle  it.  The  feeble- 
minded woman  must  be  protected,  because  the  father  of  the  illegiti- 
mate child  she  bears  is  not  at  all  feeble-minded.  Evil  men  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  feeble-minded  women,  and  that  is  the  thing  we 
have  to  remember  and  guard  against 

Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Md. —  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  influencing  legislators.  Why  not  educate  the  com- 
munity at  large  ?  I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  chapter  in  Dr. 
A.  G.  Warner's  "American  Charities,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
segregation  of  the  unfit.  His  facts  are  conservatively,  clearly,  and 
scientifically  stated ;  and  I  believe  you  could  do  no  better  thing  than 
to  put  that  knowledge  before  those  who  are  beginning  to  study  this 
subject.  It  might  serve  as  a  text-book  for  classes  and  even  for  ad- 
vanced Sunday-school  classes.  It  should  go  into  seminary  work  and 
Chautauqua  work.  It  is  written  'in  popular  style,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  clear  and  scientific.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
great  interest.  We  want  to  educate  people  to  appreciate  what  the 
marriage  of  the  unfit  means,  and  then  in  time  we  might  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  all  people  con- 
tracting marriage  to  present  a  certificate  that  there  is  no  hereditary 
insanity;  for  people  seem  more  afraid  of  insanity  than  anything 
else.  Why  not  make  that  an  entering  wedge  for  education  all  along 
this  line? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hart. —  My  experience  has  followed  closely  that  of 
Mr.  Wright.  I  have  known  of  numerous  cases  where  women  have 
gone  to  almshouses  to  be  confined,  have  gone  out  into  the  com- 
munity, and  have  come  back  again  for  the  same  purpose.  As  the 
small  almshouses  are  administered  and  as  they  are  built,  many  of 
them  do  not  offer  sufficient  protection  to  these  women ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  in  many  of  them  there  have  been  scandals 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  feeble-minded  women.  I  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  work  for  the  children.  There  is  usually  little 
trouble  about  them,  but  every  State  that  starts  in  with  children 
will  do  as  we  did  in  our  State.  When  Dr.  Knight's  father  first 
came  to  us  in  Minnesota,  and  when  afterward  Dr.  Knight  himself 
came  to  us,  the  children  were  first  cared  for.  We  thought  we  were 
going  to  educate  them,  but  those  same  children  seventeen  years 
later  are  men  and  women  grown  in  that  institution  to-day.  The 
State  was  logically  forced  to  the  custodial  care  of  these  children. 
But  there  is  another  phase  to  the  subject.  Its  importance  is  not 
simply  restricted  to  the  care  of  those  who  need  public  care  and 
those  who  belong  to  the  pauper  class.  The  presence  of  a  feeble- 
minded girl  in  a  community,  especially  a  rural  community,  is  not 
only  something  that  endangers  the  public  purse,  but  such  a  girl  is 


demoralizing  to  the  young  men  and  boys.  The  removal  o£  such 
a  girl  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  moral  interests 
of  the  communily.  This  cannot  be  a  matter  of  debate  on  the  pari 
uf  any  one  who  has  ever  given  study  lo  this  matter.  That  a  State 
like  Ohio  should  to-day  be  turning  back  to  the  almshouses  the 
feeble-minded  young  people,  where  the  expense  is  greater  and  where 
they  cannot  be  as  well  guarded,  indicates  that  a  voice  must  be 
raised  in  this  matter.  Michigan  is  about  to  open  her  asylum  for 
this  class.  Wisconsin  has  secured  legislation  enough.  I  hope 
they  will  not  come  as  slowly  to  the  necessity  of  custodial  care. 
There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  public  care  tor  the  feeble-minded 
;  for  public  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  The 
difference  between  the  public  care  of  the  adult  imbecile  and  the 
chronic  insane  is  abom  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
twee  die  dee. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff, —  Mr.  Hart  has  referred  to  Ohio.  I  admit 
the  fact.  I  am  not  proud  of  it.  Bui  we  have  recently  been  con- 
structing a  large  number  of  new  institutions.  We  have  a  reforma- 
tory at  Mansfield,  a  new  insane  hospital,  and  an  epileptic  hospital. 
The  next  thing  we  are  going  to  have  in  Ohio  is  custodial  care  of 
idiots.  Seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  in  visiting  institutions  I  drifted  into  Dr. 
Wilbur's  institution  in  S3Tacuse ;  and  there  I  remained  two  days, 
and  there  and  at  Newark  my  interest  in  this  particular  work  began. 
Dr.  Wilbur  was  the  first  man  who  ever  thoroughly  satisfied  me  of 
the  possibility  of  non-restraint  for  the  insane,  and  I  remember  that 
with  gratitude.  He  thoroughly  convinced  me  ~  Dr.  fiyers  was 
already  convinced  —  of  the  fact  that  restraint  was  unnecessary ; 
and  to-day  you  will  not  find  in  Ohio  a  single  instance  of  restraint. 
I  want  lo  congratulate  myself  and  the  Conference  on  Dr.  Knight's 
paper.  We  shall  want  five  hundred  copies  at  least  to  circulate  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  new  legislature. 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chicago.— Those  of  us  who  have  visited 
the  country  districts  realize  that,  while  we  of  the  laity  have  come 
lo  recognize  some  of  the  subtle  forms  of  insanity,  we  are  still  very 
dull  in  recognizing  mental  deficiency.  Often  and  often  in  those 
communities  one  sees  parsons  whom  the  expert  knows  at  once  to 
be  feeble-minded,  and  therefore  unfit  lo  be  left  unprotected.  To 
illustrate,  I  will  cite  one  instance.  1  met  in  the  poorhouse  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois  a  woman  with  an  infant  of  three  months 
and  a  child  of  six  years.  For  eighteen  years  this  woman  had  been 
in  and  out  of  that  poorhouse.  Eight  children  had  been  born  to  her, 
and  all  eight  lay  in  the  dooryard  of  the  poorhouse;  and  she  was 
already  a  grandparent,  1  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  arraign 
our  civilization  more  seriously  in  this  regard  than  to  think  that 
within  this  generation  such  a  woman  had  been  constantly  allowed 
to  go  out  into  the  communitj-,  carrying  demoralization  and  misery. 
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Still,  Illinois  admits  its  reproach,  and  is  on  the  highway  to  a  better 
policy. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bic knell,  Indiana. —  I  think  that  evils  are  often 
exaggerated,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  evil  depicted  here  can  be 
exaggerated.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  very  worst  evils,  and  it  must 
be  met  sooner  or  later  in  this  country.  In  Indiana  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  within  the  last  year  has  given  some  systematic 
effort  to  collecting  information  on  this  subject.  The  census  of 
1890  shows  that  Indiana's  share  of  the  90,000  feeble-minded  is 
about  5,600.  500  of  these  are  in  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 
800  are  in  poorhouses  and  county  asylums.  Of  this  800,  400  are 
women.  Last  summer  I  visited  one  of  our  county  poor  asylums; 
and  there  I  found  two  children  a  few  months  old,  both  feeble-minded 
or  totally  idiotic.  The  mothers  of  the  two  children  were  sisters, 
both  feeble-minded.  One  child  was  the  fifth  which  the  mother 
had  borne,  the  other  was  the  third.  These  two  children  were  born 
on  the  same  day.  All  the  children  of  both  mothers  had  been 
feeble-minded,  and  several  are  now  being  supported  in  our  State 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  In  other  counties  similar  things 
may  be  found.  The  more  it  is  investigated,  the  more  appalling  the 
facts  become ;  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  these  cases. 
In  twenty-five  county  poor  asylums,  during  the  six  years  I  have  been 
keeping  the  records  of  the  inmates,  there  have  been  55  women,  who 
have  borne  130  illegitimate  feeble-minded  children.  I  do  not  mean 
that  these  children  have  been  born  within  the  six  years,  but  those 
mothers  have  been  inmates  of  county  poor  asylums.  The  superin- 
tendents of  our  poor  asylums  are  conscientious,  earnest  men;  but 
they  have  poor  help,  and  not  enough.  The  county  commissioners 
do  not  appreciate  the  situation.  The  women  often  run  away.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  in  our  county  system  to  protect  these 
women.  It  cannot  be  done.  New  York  has  made  a  grand  start 
in  the  right  direction.  We  have  taken  no  step,  except  that  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  has  recommended  for  several  years  that 
provision  be  made  for  custodial  care.     We  shall  eventually  succeed.  Hj 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  we  trust,  of  course,  of  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  New  Jersey. —  \\p  know,  perhaps,  enough  of 
the  needs  and  horrors  of  the  situation.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  scientific  and  faithful  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded, and  should  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Mary  J.  Dunlap,  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  for  feeble-minded  in  Vineland,  N.J. 

Dr.  Mary  J.  Dunlap. —  There  has  been  nothing  said  of  the  edu- 

::ation  of  the  girls.     We  speak  of  them  as  girls.     We  never  use  the 

erm  women,  because,  no  matter  how  old  they  are,  they  are  always 

rresponsible  children.      They   can  be  trained  to  do  many  things. 

^ur  girls  work  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house,  and  have  calisthenics 

nd  work  of  various  kinds.     Music  is  also  taught.     They  seem  to 
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memorize  better  by  music,  and  it  makes  their  studies  more  interest- 
ing. We  have  one  girl  who  has  become  quite  a  violinist,  another 
plays  the  clarinet,  and  several  play  the  piano.  Of  course,  those  that 
are  capable  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Question. —  To  what  age  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Dr.  DuNLAP. —  From  twelve  to  forty-five,  by  State  law.  We  feel 
that  they  never  ought  to  go  out,  because,  if  they  go  out,  we  cannot 
get  the  world  to  take  the  same  interest  m  them  that  we  do.  We 
could  send  out  girls  who  would  make  first-class  servants :  but  what 
mistresses  will  shield  them  ?  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  can  trust 
them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Indiana. —  In  189 1  Dr.  Fish  told  us 
that  the  colony  plan  was  the  correct  plan,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  best  in  every  way.  We  believe  it  now  in  Indiana.  The  last  leg- 
islature appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  land,  and  the  trustees 
bought  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  protected  by  primeval  forest ;  and 
there  is  hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  place  for  the  adult 
female  imbeciles.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  it 
will  be  a  fine  place  to  have  a  canning  industry,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  women.  That  is  a  practical  thing.  With  regard  to  the  question 
which  people  are  always  asking,  why  it  is  worth  while  to  put  so 
much  care  and  effort  and  money  into  educating  people  who  are  to  be 
in  permanent  custody,  the  answer  is,  they  are  educated  for  the  life 
they  are  to  lead.  A  great  many  of  *  them  can  be  made  practically 
self-supporting  if  they  have  the  education  which  we  give  them.  If 
we  can  be  patient  with  them,  be  kind  to  them,  bear  them  on  our 
hearts  sufficiently,  we  can  make  them  into  pretty  competent  citizens 
in  a  colony  of  the  feeble-minded,  but  not  of  the  great  world.  That 
is  why  we  educate  the  educable,  although  they  are  never  to  be  self- 
controlling  citizens. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Maddock,  New  Jersey. —  I  want  to  suggest  to  any  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  this  work  that  you  cannot  do  better  than 
see  the  work  Dr.  Dunlap  is  doing. 

Dr.  Dunlap. —  No,  go  and  visit  the  institution  nearest  your  own 
homes.  You  will  find  just  as  good  work  there  and  just  as  many 
things  of  interest. 

Th3  followii^g  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  F.  M.  McAlister, 
New  Jersey :  — 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  papers  which  have  been  presented  should 
he  examined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  a  resolution  upon  this  subject 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  the  country  asking  them  to  pro- 
vide against  this  evil. 

Mr.  J.  K  Heg,  Wisconsin. —  Of  all  the  people  here,  no  one  prob- 
ably is  more  interested  in  this  subject  than  Mr.  Snyder  and  myself. 
Our  Board  of  Control  has  received  an  appropriation  of  a  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  for  this  work.  We  have  come  down  here  to  learn 
about  it.  We  want  to  meet  the  men  and  women  who  will  give  us 
advice  how  to  start.  We  want  to  begin  right.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  want  to  begin  with  school  cases  or  custodial  cases. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wines  asked  that  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  Vale, 
might  be  invited  to  speak. 

Prof.  Brewer. —  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  ihat  portion 
of  the  papers  relating  to  the  prevention  of  this  horror,  for  I  know 
nol  what  else  to  call  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  a 
good  many  years,  i  have  been  specially  impressed  with  the  value  of 
prevention.  The  great  work  here  is  to  be  preventive.  For  many 
years  I  have  lectured  on  heredity,  largely  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
animals.  Now,  whatever  belief  we  may  have  in  regard  to  the  destiny 
of  man  and  his  moral  nature,  there  is  one  point  on  which  scientists 
agree:  that  in  everything  which  relates  to  heredity  and  variation  and 
generation  the  same  laws  govern  man  and  brule.  We  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  evidence  which  is .  coniirmed  by  our  observa- 
tions. It  has  been  said  that  no  exceptionally  clever  man  had  a  dull 
mother,  and  that  is  entirely  in  line  with  all  our  observations  on  the 
animals.  Breeders  act  on  this  rule.  I  could  tell  some  stories  relat- 
ing to  these  feeble-minded  mothers  more  horrible  than  any  that  have 
been  spoken  of-  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  pass  laws  that  shall  prevent  the  breeding  of  this  breed  of 
men.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the  same  way  that  we  would  perpetuate 
a  poor  breed  of  stock.  The  feeble-minded  should  be  segregated, 
and  the  great  hope  of  the  future  in  this  respect  is  in  the  protection 
of  the  women. 

Mrs,  H.  B.  C.  Beedv,  Maine. —  Last  summer,  in  trying  to  work 
among  children,  we  found  a  nice  little  house,  and  asked  who  was  in 
it.  We  were  told  that  a  feeble-minded  man,  a  feeble-minded  woman, 
and  their  five  children  lived  in  it.  We  asked  why  they  were  prop- 
agating such  a  faraiiy.  and  were  told  that  there  was  no  law  by 
which  they  could  separate  the  husband  and  wife.  This  Conference 
might  do  some  good  by  disseminating  its  literature  among  selectmen 
and  other  people  in  country  towns. 


Since  Ihis  discuss! 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  a(  Representaltve^  iti  C-ei 
convGtied :  — 

Skction  1.  Nn  mat)  and  woman,  eitlier  of  whom  is  epilepti 
feeble-minded,  shall  inlemiarTy,  or  live  together  as  hushand  ami 
woman  is  under  foity-five  years  of  age.  Any  person  violating  or 
violate  any  of  the  proviaiona  of  this  section  shall  be  imprisoEitd  in  tl 
not  less  than  three  yeats. 

Skct.  2.  Any  aelectman  or  any  other  person  who  sh:il' 
or  assist  in  procuring,  or  countenance  any  violation  of  :^, 
the  marriage  of  any  pauper  when  the  woman  in  such  m.i, : 
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years  of  age,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  year  or  both. 

Sect.  3.  Every  man  who  shall  carnally  know  any  female  under  the  age  of 
forty-five  years  who  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  feeble-minded,  or  a  pauper,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not  less  than  three  years.  Every  man  who  is  epi- 
leptic who  shall  carnally  know  any  female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  and 
every  female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years  who  shall  consent  to  be  carnally 
known  by  any  man  who  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  State  prison  not  less  than  three  years. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  was  made  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  of  New  York,  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  would  respectfully  report  that 
a  meeting  was  held  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  Monday,  May  27,  attended 
by  twenty-five  of  the  twenty-nine  members  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Jackson,  of  Minnesota,  was  elected  secretary.  Cordial  invita- 
tions for  the  next  Conference  to  meet  within  their  borders  were 
received  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Davenport,  la.,  Topeka,  Kan., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Richmond,  Va. 

The  invitation  from  Los  Angeles  was  extended  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  from  Davenport  on  behalf  of  the  City 
Council  and  others.  The  invitation  from  Topeka  was  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  was  submitted  by 
the  Governor.  This  was  said  to  be  the  first  invitation  extended  to 
the  Conference  by  a  State  legislature.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  offering  the  use  of  the  capitol  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  and  by  an  invitation  from  the 
governor  of  the  National  Home  for  Soldiers,  at  Leavenworth,  to 
visit  that  institution.  The  invitation  from  Grand  Rapids  was,  on 
behalf  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  others. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  the  next  session  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  be  held  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  committee  beg  leave,  with  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  tc 
refer  the  matter  of  the  time  for  holding  the  next  Conference  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference,  with  a  request  that  the 
date  of  final  adjournment  be  fixed  not  later  than  May  27,  1896. 

The  delegation  from  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  gave  notice  that  they  would  at  the  next  sessior 
of  the  Conference  extend  an  invitation  for  the  Conference  of  1897 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia. 

The  invitations  which  have  been  submitted  in  writing  are  filed 
with  this  report.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Homer  Polks,  Chairman, 
James  F.  Jackson,  Secretary 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Fatlknf.r,  Kansas. —  I  owe  it  to  the  people  1  represent 
to  make  a  brief  explanation.  The  invitation  to  this  Conference  to 
hold  its  next  session  in  Kansas  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  public 
men  in  our  State.  We  have  labored  there  to  secure  remedial  legis- 
lation ;  and  it  was  suggested  at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
that,  if  we  could  secure  the  session  of  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  it  would  have  such  an  inHuence  that  it  would  be 
easy  afterward  to  obtain  the  necessary  changes  in  our  laws.  It  was 
decided  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  to  invite  this 
Conference,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  invitation  should  be  trans- 
mitted officially  by  the  governor.  That  has  been  done.  For  many 
years,  beginning  in  Buffalo,  Kansas  has  endeavored  to  secure  a 
session  of  this  Conference.  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  on  record, 
so  that  it  may  be  understood  that  Kansas  still  asks  to  be  considered 
a  candidate  for  entertaining  this  Conference,  and  that  we  shall  be 
present  at  the  next  session  to  renew  that  invitation. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett  protested  against  the  Conference  going  to 
places  where  it  was  of  no  special  .service.  He  thought  it  should  go 
where  it  could  do  the  most  work.  He  believed  that  would  apply 
to  Kansas  or  to  Pennsylvania. 

After  farther  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Folks,  Mr.  L.  C.  Storrs, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Appel,  Mr.  A.  ().  Crozier,  and  General  Brinkerhoff  took 
part.  General  Brinkerhoff  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  substitut- 
ing the  words  Topeka,  Kan.,  for  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  amendment  was  lost  (2  7-55\  and  the  report  as  made  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  L.  P.  Ludden  it  was  voted  to  print  the  invita- 
tions from  Kansas,  which  were  as  follows: 

Topeka,  Kan.,  March  2^,  1895. 

Hon.  RoHKRT   Treat   Paine,  President  of  the  Twenty-second  National  Cc 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  New  Haven,  Conn. : 

/^trtjr  Sir, —  Pursu;int  to  the  request  of  the  legislature,  of  the  State  o* 
I   take  pleasure  in  transmitting  through   you  the  enclosed  certified 
resolution   adopted   by  the  legislature,  extending   an   invitation  to  iSt 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  hold  its  twenty-third  ftimi 
occurring  during  the  year  1896,  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In    presenting  this   invitation,   I   desire   to   express  my  appradaidi 
valuable  service  rendered  by  the  Conference  through  its  post  deHk' 
to  testify  my  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  its  organization. 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution,  No.  31. 

Whereas  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  affords  oppor-  ^^ 

tunity  for  a  comparison  and  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  care,  treat-  ,  . 

ment,  and  disposition  of  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes  of  popu-  \q 

lation,  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  public  good,  jj. 

Therefore,  Resolved^  d 

First,  That  an  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  said  Conference  to  hold  its  X 

twenty-third  annual  session,  which  convenes  in  1896,  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Second,  That  the  governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  duly  attested,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  said  Conference  ^ 

during  its  next  annual  session,  which  convenes  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  May, 
1895. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  "  House  Concurrent  Resolution,  No.  31,"  \ 

passed  the  House  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  1895,  ^^^  passed  the  [ 

Senate  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1895. 

Frank  L.  Brown, 
Attest:  W.  C.  Edwards,  •   Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives, 

Secretary  of  State.  State  of  Kdfisas. 

Department  of  State,  Topeka,  Kan.,  May  5,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  glad  to  tender  you  the  Representative  and  Senatorial  Halls 

for  the  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  that  will 

be  held  in  1896.     I  called  the  attention  of  our  Executive  Council  to  this  matter 

yesterday,  and  there  was  a  unanimous  expression  and  request  made  upon  me  to 

make   this   tender  to   you.     We   will   see    that   halls,  committee-rooms,   janitor 

services,  etc.,  for  your  session  will  be  free  of  all  expense  to  you.     We  hope  very 

much  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  this  Conference  to  meet  with  us. 

Ever  your  friend, 

W.  C.  Edwards, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Hon.  C.  E.  Faulkner,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Leavenworth  County,  Kan.,  May  7,  1895. 

Colonel   Charles    E.    Faulkner,   Chairman   Committee  on    Homes  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  New  Haven,  Conn. : 

My  dear  Colonel, —  Understanding  that  the  Twenty-second  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  will  meet  at  New  Haven  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  that 
the  ci>:y  of  Topeka  has  invited  it  to  hold  its  next  annual  Conference  at  the  capital, 
I  have  the  honor  to  invite  the  Conference  to  visit  the  Western  Branch,  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  should  it  accept  that  city's 
invitation.  We  have  a  membership  present  of  over  2,400;  and  I  believe  that 
mutual  advantages  would  accrue  from  the  visit  of  so  distinguished  a  body  of 
gentlemen,  whose  sole  object,  individually  and  collectively,  is  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate. 
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The  veterans   here  will  assist  the  officers  of  the  home  in  making   your  stay 
pleasant.     I  insure  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  pleasant  day. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Smith, 

Governor. 

Mr.  A.  Johnson  moved  Co  send  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to 
Kansas  for  the  kind  invitations. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines  it  was  voted  that  the  date  of  the 
meeting  in  1896  should  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Yale  gymnasium  was  given  by  Professor 
Brewer. 

An  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Farnham  to  a  lawn  party, 
May  29,  from  4.30  to  6.30  p.m.,  was  accepted  by  unanimous  vote. 

Adjourned  at  12.30  p.m. 

NINTH     SESSION. 
Tuesday  nighty  May  28. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8  p.m.,  in 
the  United  Church.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Braston. 
The  session  was  then  devoted  to  the  Committee  on  Charity  Organi- 
zation, Mr.  J.  R.  Brackett,  of  Baltimore,  chairman.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  made  by  Mr.  Brackett  (page  80). 

The  following  papers  were  then  read :  "  The  Continued  Care  of 
Families,"  by  Miss  Frances  A.  Smith  (page  87),  read  in  the  absence 
of  the  writer  by  Miss  Mary  Birtwell,  of  Boston  ;  "  Is  Emergency 
Relief  by  Work  Wise  t ''  by  Philip  W.  Ayres,  of  Cincinnati  (page  96) ; 
'^  Fhe  Permanent  Improvement  of  Neighborhoods,"  by  Miss  Clare  de 
Graff enried,  Washington,  D.C.  (page  10 1);  "The  Louisville  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  its  Work,"  by  W.  T.  Rolph  (page  93). 

Adjourned  at  10  p.m. 

TENTH    SESSION. 
Wednesday  mornings  May  29. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Alumni  Hall.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth. 

Reports  from  States  were  continued,  —  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina. 
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The  subject  of  the  morning  was  taken  up,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Care  of  the  Insane,  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,  South  Caro- 
lina, chairman.  A  paper  on  "The  Colored  Insane"  was  read  by 
Dr.  Babcock  (page  164). 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  W.  P.  Letchworth,  saying  that  sick- 
ness had  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  paper  which  he  had  been 
expected  to  present.  Mr.  Sanborn  moved  that,  if  the  paper  were 
completed  before  the  printing  of  the  Proceedings,  it  should  be  in- 
cluded therein.     Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  resolution  concerning  the  study  of  child  desertion  was  offered 
by  Rev.  E.  P.  Savage.     Referred  to  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin,  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  interest  of  friendship,  good  will,  and  peace,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  charity,  correction,  reform,  and  good  government,  it 
is  expedient  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  papers,  and  a  representa- 
tion by  delegates  to  the  future  sessions  of  this  Conference  from  the  various 
republics  of  this  continent. 

DISCUSSION    ON    INSANITY. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Blackman,  New  Haven. —  Has  Dr.  Babcock  made 
investigation  into  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  insanity  in 
Africa } 

Dr.  Babcock. —  We  have  had  people  in  the  Boston  public  library 
examine  to  see  whether  there  are  any  references  there  to  that  sub- 
ject, but  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  The  most  interesting  paper 
I  have  found  was  in  the  January  number  of  the  British  Jourtial  of 
Mental  Science^  with  reference  to  insanity  in  South  Africa. 

Question. —  What  proportion  of  violent  insane  do  you  find  among 
the  blacks  as  compared  with  the  whites  ? 

Dr.  Babcock. —  I  cannot  give  you  the  proportion.  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trepidation  in  undertaking  the  work  in  South  Carolina,  for  I 
thought  the  colored  insane  would  be  hard  to  take  care  of.  But  Dr. 
Powell,  who  has  been  there  thirty-two  years  doing  this  work,  says 
the  negroes  make  excellent  patients,  even  when  insane.  The  natu- 
ral docility  of  the  race  comes  out  even  when  they  are  insane.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  in  Southern  asylums  insanity  is  somewhat 
milder.  These  are  impressions  rather  than  scientific  statements. 
They  are  the  impressions  that  one  gets  in  his  daily  work.  Violent 
manias  are  very  rare  at  the  South.  As  compared  with  Northern 
hospitals,  the  patients  are  more  quiet.  There  is  comparatively  little 
melancholia ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to  find  few  suicides, 
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about  the  value  of  any  statistical  showing  of  the  colored  element  in 
the  race.  When  we  consider  the  difficulties  of  getting  at  the  causes 
of  insanity  and  expressing  them  statistically  in  addition  to  that,  we 
shall  see  that  we  shall  be  apt  to  get  a  conglomerate  of  falsehood. 

Dr.  Babcock. —  Our  figures  have  only  a  relative  value. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  You  mean  they  are  distant  cousins  to  the  truth. 

Question. —  Have  you  discovered  any  cases  of  insanity  caused  by 
religious  excitement? 

Dr.  Babcock. —  It  is  often  caused  in  the  remote  country  districts, 
where  they  meet  Saturday  afternoons,  and  go  to  revival  meetings, 
and  become  very  much  excited  and  eat  nothing.  They  become  so 
exhausted  that  their  mental  equilibrium  is  unbalanced. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
**  The  Increase  of  Insanity"  (page  i86). 

An  address  on  "Anthropometric  Measurements"  was  given  by 
Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  of  Washington,  as  follows :  — 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  MACDONALD. 

There  are  three  parts  of  the  man  that  may  be  measured, —  the 
osseous  frame,  the  muscles,  and  the  nervous  system.  In  measuring 
the  osseous  frame,  we  take  the  height,  the  reach,  the  size  of  the 
cranium,  etc.     They  are  easily  taken. 

Then,  in  measuring  muscular  power,  we  measure  the  strength  of 
lift  of  arms  and  the  strength  of  grasp.  These  added  together  give 
us  approximately  the  strength  of  the  person.  There  is  an  instru- 
ment also  called  the  spiromometer  for  measuring  the  lung  capacity. 

But  an  important  thing  to  know  is  the  measurement  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  may  be  called  the 
intellectual  senses,  and  in  contradistinction  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell  and  touch  may  be  called  the  unintellectual  senses.  Curiously 
enough,  you  can  divide  the  face  into  an  intellectual  zone  and  an  un- 
intellectual zone  by  these  senses.  As  a  general  rule,  the  people 
who  are  more  developed  in  the  upper  zone  are  more  intellectual 
than  those  developed  in  the  lower  zone.  The  human  jaw  is  getting 
smaller,  and  the  development  of  the  lower  zone  is  therefore  smaller. 
This  is  a  fact  that  has  been  established  by  Dr.  Talbot,  of  Chicago. 
The  teeth  remain  the  same  size,  and  they  are  therefore  more 
crowded. 

When  we  come  to  the  measurements  of  the  nervous  system,  we  re- 
quire special  instruments,  of  which  I  have  here  specimens.  With 
the  first  1  have  measured  the  school  children  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  for  each  pupil.  The  rule  is  to 
have  five  children  come  in  at  once, —  boys  and  girls  together,  if  pos- 
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sible.  The  children  should  be  about  six  years  of  age,  to  begin  with. 
The  boldest  boy  should  be  taken  first,  and  he  encourages  the  rest. 
The  conditions  should  be  the  same  for  all,—  tiie  same  chairs,  tables, 
and  order  for  each  pupil.  If  there  are  five  present,  four  can  see 
what  is  going  on.  As  soon  as  one  is  through  and  goes  out,  another 
should  come  in,  that  all  may  have  the  same  amount  of  time  to  wit- 
ness the  experiments  on  the  others. 

The  first  instrument  that  I  shall  describe  is  for  determining  the 
sensibility  to  the  disagree  able  n  ess  of  pain.  By  its.  use  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  to  the  temporal  muscle.  The 
person  observed  speaks  the  moment  the  pressure  becomes  disagree- 
able, and  the  amount  of  pressure  is  marked  with  an  index.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  people  in  this  matter.  The  most 
difficult  people  to  experiment  with  that  1  have  tried  were  professors 
in  Europe,  because  they  would  reason  about  it  instead  of  telling 
what  they  felt.  Some  persons  require  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
before  they  call  it  disagreeable.  The  professors  at  Oxford  required 
five  kilograms.  In  crossing  the  ocean  on  the  steamship  "  Lucania  " 
there  were  about  thirty  English  women,  and  they  required  four  kilo- 
grams' pressure.  The  American  women  required  three.  The 
American  men  required  four  kilograms,  the  same  as  the  English 
women.  Women  are  more  sensitive  to  disagreeableness  of  pain  than 
men,  but  endurance  is  another  matter.  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish women  were  all  more  sensitive  than  the  men  of  the  same  nation- 
ality.    That  is  what  we  would  naturally  expect. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  the  two  hands.  The 
left  side  in  right-handed  people  is  less  sensitive  than  the  right  side, 
and  the  opposite. should  be  true;  but  there  have  not  been  enough 
left-handed  people  measured  to  know.  It  is  found  that  in  general 
criminals  are  obtuse  to  this  experiment,  corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  moral  obtuseness.  Often  a  boy  in  a  school  is  counted  cruel,  when 
probabiy  the  blow  that  he  gives  would  not  hurt  him,  and  he  thinks 
it  would  not  hurt  the  other  boy.  Those  boys  who  are  cruel  <  " 
require  more  pressure  than  other  boys. 

Another    instrument    may  be  called    baro-electro-jEsth 
This  is  a   new   instrument  specially  constructed   for  my  tl 
least  sensibility  to  pain  is  learned  through   the  use  of  ^09  ^ 
current.     A  scale  measures  the  amount  of  pressure.     ~ 
poles  is  put  on  the  forehead.     As  soon  as  the  least  tingling  j 
the    current    ii    measured   by   the   galvanometer.     This   slu  " 
difference  in  people  in  regard    lo    their   sensibility   tp  j' 
current.     If  a  person  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure  fl  ' 
the  pain  of  the  electric  current,  these  two  raeas 
each  other;  and,  of  course,  w«  are  more  certain  of<t! 

Another  instrument,  called  the  tambour,  is  used-ti 
ments  of  the  emotions.     It  has  been  said   that  « 
the  emotions, —  the  feelings.     Of  course,  we  can  i 
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mateiy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absoluleness.  Of  course,  all 
these  instruments  will  be  improved  by  the  different  specialists  who 
use  them.  The  tambour  records  the  movement  of  the  thoracic 
muscles.  They  are  the  muscles  of  emotion,  ^ar  excellence.  The 
more  these  move,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  emotion.  A 
person  sits  down  quietly,  and  is  not  told  that  you  are  going  to  do 
anything.  The  instrument  is  adjusted,  and  you  find  the  quiet  nor- 
mal breathing  movement.  Then  instantly  you  drop  a  hammer  or 
something  heavy,  and  watch  the  result  on  the  breathing.  The 
difference  is  recorded  on  the  smoked  paper  of  the  instrument.  If 
you  speak  to  an  emotional  person  of  the  sickness  of  a  friend,  it  will 
instantly  affect  the  breathing,  as  any  psychological  action  affects  it. 

Another  instrument,  called  the  plethismograph,  measures  the 
volume  of  the  blood  in  the  arm  ;  and  by  giving  a  person  some  quick 
mental  work  to  do,  such  as  multiplying  89  by  4,  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  blood  probably  needed  in  the  brain  for  the 
process.  It  shows  that  every  thought  affects  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Every  thought  affects  the  breathing.  If  you  read  to  a 
criminal  the  sentence  of  death,  it  is  depressing.  If  you  put  a  glass 
of  wine  on  the  table,  and  tell  him  to  take  it,  it  will  increase  his 
emotions  ;  and  you  can  measure  the  amount.  Take  a  burglar  accus- 
tomed to  use  a  pistol,  and  put  it  on  the  table,  or  touch  the  trigger. 
and  it  does  not  affect  him ;  but  it  will  instantly  affect  a  normal  per- 
son's emotions.  A  sight  of  a  cigar  will  increase  the  emotions  of  the 
criminal  more  than  the  pistol. 

Another  instrument  is  for  measuring  hypnotic  suggestion.  It  is 
a  suspicious- looking  instrument.  You  tell  the  person  to  teil  you 
when  he  feels  the  tingling  of  the  electricity  in  it,  and,  when  he  says 
he  feels  it,  you  measure  the  amount  of  pressure ;  but  there  is  no 
electricity  in  it ! 

Another  hypnotic  instrument  acts  by  straining  and  tiring  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  lid, —  the  muscle  that  when  we  go  to  sleep 
droops.     The  idea  is  to  imitate  nature. 

The  olfactometer  measures  the  acuteness  of  smell.  Criminals 
and  abnotmals  have  often  been  studied  in  this  respect,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  the  normal  faculty  is.  I  am  interested  in  getting  facts 
about  norm.al  people.  Of  course  there  are  thermometers  and  instru- 
ments for  determining  the  sense  of  locality,  of  touch,  and  for  meas- 
uring the  trembling  of  the  hands  and  of  the  tongue.  The  trembhng 
of  the  hand  in  children  indicates  that  they  should  be  taken  away 
from  school.  'I"he  general  idea  is  to  use  these  instruments  on  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people,  .\  man  is  abnormal  if  he  is  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  below  or  above  the  average.  We  know  more  about 
criminals  than  we  do  about  normal  people,  more  about  Indians  than 
we  do  about  civilized  people,  more  about  Africans  than  about  white 
people,  because  we  ha\e  studied  them  more.  We  know  more  about 
rocks  than  we  do  about  people,  but  there. is  no  special  reason  why 
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The  subject  of  the  evening,  Reformatory  Work,  was  then  taken  up. 

President  Paine. —  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  institu- 
tions, and  it  has  been  said  that  the  worst  home  is  better  than  the 
best  institution.  That  is  a  curious  overstatement  of  a  partial  truth. 
1  suppose  it  was  said  in  reference  to  pauper  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, and  has  no  reference  to  the  problem  that  we  deal  with  to-night. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  in  the  Massachusetts  report  that  the 
old  State  institution  at  Monson  for  pauper  and  neglected  children 
is  reduced  to  such  small  numbers  that  on  the  first  of  July  it  closes 
absolutely.  But  it  was  for  children  who  required  no  "treatment" 
at  all.  But,  when  we  deal  with  reformatory  institutions,  they  deal 
with  a  much  smaller  class  of  boys,  chiefly  boys  who  do  need  the 
wisest  possible  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  listen  with  interest 
to  what  will  be  said  to-night  on  the  subject.  I  remember  Mr. 
Letchworth,  whose  absence  we  all  regret,  once  said  to  me  that,  when 
people  talk  about  bad  boys  condemned  to  institutions  and  likely  to 
be  lost  for  life,  he  always  thinks  of  the  institution  as  of  a  wonderful 
machine,  with  huge  jaws  that  open  and  close  mechanically ;  and  that, 
when  boys  are  running  about,  some  of  them  run  into  those  jaws  and 
some  escape.  He  said  he  believed  every  man  could  remember 
things  that  he  had  done  as  a  boy  that,  if  he  had  been  detected, 
would  have  sent  him  to  an  institution.  I  can  say  Amen  to  that,  and 
I  believe  every  man  here  can.  I  will  not  speak  for  the  ladies.  Boys 
do  get  into  such  trouble  that  they  need  to  be  sent  to  reforma- 
tory institutions.  But  it  is  with  pride  that  I  claim  that  the  reforma- 
tories for  juveniles  are  now  doing  splendid  work.  I  believe  that 
Massachusetts  can  claim  credit  for  having  taken  such  interest  in 
this  matter  as  to  have  had  a  State  Board  which  has  done  devoted 
and  successful  work,  and  that  has  been  represented  in  this  Confer- 
ence by  large  numbers.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  State 
sends  so  many.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  the  great  city  of  Boston 
has  ever  had  any  of  its  representatives  here.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  large  number  of  paupers  and  criminals  in  every  direction,  and  we 
have  had  some  very  painful  experiences  in  Boston.  An  effort  has 
been  made  there  to  reform  abuses  and  to  change  the  three-headed 
committee  to  a  single  man,  and  we  are  waiting  to  hear  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  man  as  the  head  of  the  nine  city  institutions.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  on  painful  things  at  home.  I  will  rather  introduce 
Mr.  Nibecker,  of  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge. 

Mr.  Nibecker  read  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Children  in  their 
Homes  after  Institution  Life"  (page  216). 

A  paper  on  "  The  Obligations  of  the  State  to  Juvenile  Delinquents  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fairbanks,  of  Middletown,  Conn,  (page  238). 
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receiving  supplies.  This  was  a  great  problem,  when  you  look  at  the 
size  of  the  territory  lo  be  covered  and  the  number  of  people  to  be 
cared  for.  Our  commission  took  the  position  that  th'ey  were  a 
clearing-house  of  charity.  We  organized  every  county  as  follows ; 
a  county  central  committee  of  seven  or  nine,  as  the  people  of  the 
county  desired ;  a  subcommittee  or  visiting  committee  in  every 
school  district  or  voting  precinct,  consisting  of  three,  whoee  work 
was  to  visit  the  families,  find  out  their  needs,  and  report  in  writing 
to  their  county  committees.  We  aimed  to  keep  ten  days'  supply  of 
food  in  the  hands  of  the  county  central  relief  committees  all  the 
lime.  Every  distribution,  all  the  details  of  the  work,  were  reported 
accurately  to  us ;  and  the  goods  were  receipted  for  with  the  same 
promptness  as  if  we  were  buying  and  selling.  Receipts  were  taken 
for  everything,  and  upon  the  written  report  of  two  or  three  of  the 
visiting  committee  only  would  supplies  be  sent.  Thus  people 
were  prevented  from  going  from  one  district  to  another  or  from  one 
county  into  another  and  obtaining  supplies.  In  this  partially  settled 
district  everybody  knows  everybody's  business,  and  it  was  no 
trouble  for  the  visitors  to  know  tJie  needy.  We  took  care  of  these 
people  from  October  until  February  7,  with  voluntary  contributions 
of  money,  provisions,  and  clothing.  It  was  not  until  that  date  that 
we  received  our  first  appropriation  by  our  legislature.  Owing  lo 
the  liberality  of  the  railroads,  we  were  enabled  to  move  supplies 
from  any  point  in  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  our  territory, 
through  all  companies. 

During  this  Conference  we  have  heard  it  remarked  that  "cor- 
porations have  no  souls  " ;  but  corporations  have  a  soul  larger  than 
most  people  think, —  so  large  that  the  average  individual  never  sees 
it.  The  freight  hauled  over  just  one  road  from  Chicago  into  our 
territory  amounted  to  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  yet  not  a  dollar  of 
expense  to  the  people  of  our  State ;  and  what  we  say  of  this  one 
road  we  can  say  of  all  of  them  at  that  time.  \Ve  sent  out  in  one 
week  as  many  as  306  cars  of  supplies  of  various  kinds.  We  still 
have  to  care  for  these  people,  and  will  until  they  gatlier  their 
harvests.  We  distributed  a  million  and  a  half  packages  of  garden 
seeds,  and  all  through  Nebraska  to-day  we  have  beautiful  gardens. 
We  are  about  four  weeks  ahead  of  this  country  in  the  matter  of 
vegetables.  A  large  acreage  has  been  planted,  and  our  grain  is 
doing  nicely ;  and  there  will  be  an  enormous  crop  of  corn,  provided 
hot  winds  do  not  take  us  this  year. 

Yesterday's  New  York  papers  stated  that  there  was  a  storm 
centre  in  Nebraska,  while  this  morning's  papers  show  that  the 
thermometer  was  at  98  and  the  hoi  winds  were  blowing,  scorching 
the  corn  and  withering  the  crops. 

We  claim  to  have  done  our  work  systematically  and  upon  the 
charity  organization  principles.     We  did  not  give  to  the  individual 
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as  a  commission,  but  did  our  work  solely  through  the  county  organi- 
zations. If  a  man  failed  in  doing  his  work  under  us,  we  removed 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this  respect  perhaps  we  have  an 
advantage  over  the  charity  organization  societies  in  many  of  our 
cities.  We  never  hesitated  to  remove  an  incompetent  individual. 
The  principles  of  charity  organization  worked  splendidly  in  caring 
for  a  large  number  of  people.  No  matter  what  the  newspaper 
reports  have  been,  not  an  individual  starved,  not  an  individual 
went  without  food ;  and  the  people  are  better  clothed  to-day  than 
they  have  ever  been,  because  all  New  England,  New  York,  and  all 
the  Eastern  States  just  seemed  to  empty  their  wardrobes  into 
Nebraska.  The  great  express  companies  gave  free  billing  for  all 
clothing.  It  would  surprise  you  to  see  the  amount  they  carried,  if 
given  in  figures.  The  express  cars  came  to  Lincoln  day  after  day, 
loaded  to  their  roofs  with  clothing.  In  one  county  they  begged 
very  hard  for  shoes,  and  we  sent  them  a  box ;  and,  when  it  was 
opened  by  the  central  committee,  they  found  it  contained  forty 
pairs  of  patent-leather  shoes,  and  you  can  see  farmers  to-day  in 
Nebraska  ploughing  with  patent-leather  shoes  on.  A  great  many 
evening  dress  suits  were  sent,  and  I  know  you  would  be  amused  li 
you  could  pass  through  Nebraska  and  see  the  farmers  wearing  these 
dress  suits.  We  were  able  as  a  commission  to  meet  every  just 
demand  that  was  made  upon  us  but  three.  There  were  three 
individuals  out  of  the  State  who  asked  us  to  get  them  wives ;  but, 
with  all  of  our  office  force  and  with  all  of  t;he  needy  in  our  State, 
we  were  unable  to  meet  these  demands,  and  were  compelled  to  give 
it  up  as  a  demand  that  we  were  unable  to  supply. 

Many  of  you  read  the  cry  that  went  out  through  the  East  that 
people  were  starving  and  supplies  were  wasted.  I  want  to  say  that 
no  supplies  were  wasted  and  nobody  starved.  In  the  closing  of 
the  free  billing  on  food  supplies  the  railroads  said  that  for  all  the 
supplies  we  were  able  to  put  on  track  up  to  a  certain  time  they 
would  give  us  free  billing.  By  the  liberal  use  of  the  telegraph  — 
and  this  service  was  placed  at  our  disposal  both  by  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  —  we  were  enabled  to  put  several  hundred 
cars  on  track  in  a  few  hours :  and,  owing  to  the  slackness  in  ship- 
ment of  general  freight,  these  supplies  came  forward  in  a  few  days, 
and  it  did  give  us  a  large  amount  on  track  at  Lincoln  for  one  week. 
We  were  compelled  to  work  early  and  late  from  December  until 
April.  I  took  my  seat  at  my  desk  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  left  it  near  midnight  every  night. 

Everything  we  received  was  sent  forward  to  its  destination,  if 
there  was  a  mark  or  anything  upon  it  to  indicate  where  it  was  des- 
tined for.  In  our  work  we  tried  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  every 
donor,  but  many  cars  came  without  tags  or  directions ;  and  they 
would  have  to  wait  for  a  letter  to  come,  and  this  was  the  one  case 
where  cars  were  left  standing  on  the  track.     Nothing  was  wasted.     If 
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they  contained  perishable  goods,  we  distributed  them.  To  show  you 
ihe  falsity  of  the  report  that  we  had  carloads  of  perishable  supplies 
wasted:  At  one  time  we  had  ten  cars  of  clothing,  fourteen  cars  of 
molasses,  two  cars  of  rice,  one  car  of  sugar,  two  cars  of  salt,  one  car 
of  sauer-kraut,  and  several  cars  of  flour.  Now,  no  one  wanted  a  car 
iif  clothing  to  feed  their  people  on,  neither  woald  any  community  be 
pleased  to  feed  them  on  just  a  car  of  rock  salt.  We  were  compelled 
therefore  to  break  up  these  cars  into  commodity  cars  containing 
equitable  portions  of  each  of  the  supplies,  stiitable  to  the  needs  of 
ihe  community  where  the  car  was  to  be  sent.  The  report  said  that 
our  car  of  sauer-kraut  was  wasted.  When  this  donation  reached  us. 
I  had  had  four  ISoston  papers  sent  me,  linding  fault  that  we  had  al- 
lowed this  whole  car  of  sauer-kraut  to  waste.  We  found,  when  this 
car  reached  us,  that  one  of  the  barrels  had  burst;  but,  bless  you,  it  was 
not  wasted.  Why.  we  had  dozens  of  Russian  families  hovering  around 
the  warehouse,  just  living  on  the  smell  of  the  sauer-kraut.  Then  the 
report  was  circulated  that  we  allowed  four  carloads  of  potatoes  to 
freeze  while  standing  on  the  tracks.  We  never  had  four  carloads  or 
one  carload  sent  to  us  at  Lincoln,  nor  did  we  allow  any  to  freeze. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  sent  by  some  one  in  Pennsylvania 
froze  before  they  reached  Chicago,  and  were  frozen  still  harder 
when  they  reached  Lincoln.  But  we  sent  them  out  immediately  in 
small  lots,  and  the  people  drew  the  frost  out  of  them  with  cold  water 
and  were  glad  indeed  to  get  them  to  use  even  in  that  condition. 

We  investigated  every  complaint,  and  it  was  easy  for  our  visiting 
committee  to  reach  any  section  of  the  county  in  a  very  short  time. 
Many  letters  were  sent  East  with  appeals  for  certain  families,  but  our 
visiting  committees  often  found  that  there  were  no  such  families. 
Our  record  as  a.  commission  stands  complete  as  one  of  the  grandest 
works  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  the  people  of  the  East  had  only  .sent  their  money  in  one  chan- 
nel, we  know  that  it  would  have  gone  to  the  proper  places,  and  ac- 
complished far  more  than  in  the  way  it  was  sent  forward.  Our  re- 
port soon  to  be  published  will  show  every  single  donation  received, 
and  from  whom  we  received  it,  also  the  disposition  made  of  supplies. 
We  did  not  give  cash  to  any  one.  We  gave  them  coal,  clothing,  and 
food.  Our  distribution  averaged  about  one  sack  of  flour,  one  sack  of 
corn-meal,  four  pounds  of  oatmeal,  five  pounds  of  rice,  six  pounds  of 
beans,  six  pounds  of  hominy;  and,  if  there  was  an  aged  or  sick  per 
son  in  a  family,  we  gave  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  This  amount  was 
supposed  to  be  given  every  ten  days.  We  gave  no  orders  for  food. 
We  did  not  believe  in  the  order  system.  It  is  loo  easy  to  convert  the 
orders  into  something  else.  A  man  receiving  an  order  for  such  sup- 
plies would  be  likely  to  say  to  the  merchant,  "  Give  me  the  flour  and 
the  meal  and  the  beans :  the  old  woman  can  get  along  with  that ; 
and,  for  the  rest  of  it.  give  me  tobacco." 

Thus  the  great  work  has  gone  forward, —  a  hundred  thousand  pe<^ 
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pie  cared  for,  and  hardly  a  single  dollar  expended  save  for  office 
expenses  and  stenographers,  of  whom  we  had  nine ;  and  I  have  dic- 
tated myself  over  22,000  letters.  We  had  to  buy  coal,  large  quanti 
ties  of  it.  We  did  not  have  to  buy  clothing,  and  the  people  gave  us 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  carloads  of  grain  ;  and  up  to  the  first 
(lay  of  May  all  of  this  grain  was  hauled  by  the  railroads  free,  and 
laid  down  at  the  doors  of  the  needy  people.  They  carried  coal  free 
for  us ;  and  we  could  buy  the  coal  at  the  mines  from  50  cents  to 
Si. 75  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  mine  from  which  we 
bought  it,  the  railroads  hauling  it  free  for  us,  all  the  expense  to  us, 
therefore,  being  the  cost  of  the  coal.  They  could  hardly  have  laid 
down  the  same  for  less  than  $7  a  ton,  while  hard  coal  is  worth  $10  a 
ton.  So  Si  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  in  the  purchasing  of 
coal,  was  worth  $7  in  the  hands  of  the  private  individual. 

Question. —  Were  there  anv  solicitations  made  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  LunoEN. —  Not  by  the  State  nor  by  the  governor.  The  State 
Relief  Commission  made  no  appeal  officially  for  help.  The  com- 
mission never  wrote  its  name  on  a  single  scrap  of  paper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting.  So  careful  were  we  that  we  did  not  have  a  card 
printed  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  commission  on,  for 
fear  some  one  might  take  it  from  the  office,  and  write  an  indorse- 
ment on  the  back  of  it.  Neither  did  we  allow  a  letter-head  without 
some  message  written  on  it  to  go  out  of  our  office.  Other  individ- 
uals spent  a  large  amount  of  money  and  accomplished  considerable 
ujood.  The  several  church  denominations  did  good  work  for  their 
people.  Individuals  could  get  free  transportation  only  through  the 
Commission  ;  and  this  enabled  us  to  keep  a  very  close  check  on  all 
supplies  going  to  the  needy  of  the  several  counties,  and  to  prevent 
duplication. 

Question.-  How  did  it  happen  thai  the  people  needed  so  much 
clothing  ? 

Mr.  LuDDEN.-  — Well,  they  had  no  crop,  many  of  them,  the  year 
])eforo ;  and  they  had  been  unable  to  buy  suitable  clothing,  and  some 
of  them  had  not  been  in  this  country  long,  and  had  no  credit.  Their 
clothing  after  two  years*  wear  was  pretty  well  destroyed. 

President  Paine. —  From  Mr.  Ludden's  account  it  would  seei 
that  the  principles  of  the  charity  organization  have  taken  pretl 
deep  root. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m. 
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TWELFTH     SESSION. 
Thursday  mornings  May  30. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  by  the 
President,  in  the  Alumni  Hall.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Justin 
E.  Twitchell,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven. 

The  Reports  from  States  were  continued, —  Alabama,  Utah, 
Wisconsin,  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wines. —  There  are  several  items  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to.  I  move  that  the  Ejcecutive  Committee  be 
allowed  to  file  a  list  of  Corresponding  Secretaries  with  the  editor. 

Voted. 

Mr.  Wines. —  I  move  that  Mr.  Luther  P.  Ludden  be  added  to  the 
list  of  Secretaries. 

Voted. 

» 

Mr.  Wines. — I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  Hon.  George  S.  Robinson.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
speech,  though  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine  • 

many  years  ago.  His  service  with  relation  to  this  Conference  makes 
it  an  imperative  duty,  a  duty  which  I  perform  with  pleasure,  to 
honor  his  memory  here ;  and,  that  we  may  place  upon  our  records  \ 

a  testimonial  of  respect,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution :  — 

Whereas  the   National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction   has   been  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  George  S.  Robinson,  of  Illinois,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  the  first  President  of  this  , 
Conference  at  its  session  in  Chicago  in  1879,  therefore, — 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  place  upon  permanent  record  our  appreciation  of  the  \ 

admirable  personal  qualities  of  our  deceased  friend,  especially  of  his  integrity 
and  kindness,  and  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  this  body  in  its  original  f 

organization.  f 

Resolvedy  That,  as  a  mark  of  our  appreciation  and  of  our  sympathy  with  his 
widow  in  her  affliction,  the  General  Secretary  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  send  to 
her  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. —  Those  of  us  who  remember  ^ 

the  early  days  of  this  Conference,  when  we  were  not  overcrowded  *" 

with  attendance  on  our  meetings,  will  recollect  the  excellent  qualities  ^ 

of  Mr.  Robinson.     His  character,  his  presence,  and  his  whole  con-  » 
duct  with  respect  to  the  Conference,  as  well  as  his  management  of 

other  interests  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  entitle  ^" 
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him  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wines. 
I  wish  to  bear  this  testimony  concerning  an  old  and  valued  friend. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Wright  read  the  following  tribute  to  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles, 
and  asked  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  records,  which  was  unanimously 
granted :  — 

The  founders  of  the  Conference  are  passing  away.  The  latest  of  our  honored 
dead  is  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles,  of  Wisconsin,  who  died  May  10,  1895,  ^^  ^^  home  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Mr.  Giles  was  a  native  of  North  New  Salem,  Mass.  Early  in  life  he  had  expe- 
riences in  connection  with  the  Canadian  rebellion — which  he  aided,  like  so  many 
American  citizens  —  and  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  electricity.  After  he  settled  in 
Wisconsin,  he  was  conspicuous  as  a  temperance  worker.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  was  an  active  political  leader,  though  often  independent  of 
party  ties. 

But  his  best  work  was  in  connection  with  public  charities.  When  the  first  State 
hospital  for  the  insane  was  established  in  i860,  he  was  appointed  a  trustee,  and 
remained  such  till  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform  by  Governor  Fairchild,  when  that  board  was  organized  in  1870.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  that  Board,  and  continued  a  member  till  it  was  abolished 
in  1891, —  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  During  that  time  he  shared  in  all  the 
varied  and  beneficent  activities  of  that  Board,  and  especially  in  the  great  improve* 
ments  secured  by  them  in  the  management  of  jails  and  poorhouses,  and  in  the 
radical  change  in  the  method  of  caring  for  the  chronic  insane  which  was  created 
and  carried  out  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 

On  the  Board  his  counsels  were  usually  wise,  and  in  the  field  his  actions  as 
inspector  were  always  characterized  by  courage  and  common  sense.     He  took  a 
leading  part  in  several  public  investigations  conducted  by  the  Board.     He  helpa 
to  shape  legislation  on  most  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  Board  was  interer 
But  a  great  deal  of  the  best  work  done  by  him,  as  well  as  by  his  colleagaei 
never  been  made  a  matter  of  record,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  fruitful  convem 
with  officers  of  institutions  leading  to  improvements,  for  which  the  officers  WV 
lowed  to  have  the  credit.     Some  most  delicate  investigations  required  to  bra 
rooted  abuses  and  to  purify  institutions  of  gross  evils  were  carried  out  1 
almost  single-handed,  which  were  never  published  in  our  reports  or  in  t' 
papers  for  reason  of  public  policy.     At  the  end  of  this  period  of  twentf-o 
of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  the  public  institv 
Wisconsin,  both  State  and  local,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  new  methou 
higher  ideals.     For  this  work  Mr.  Giles  deserved  his  full  share  of  credit  ^ 
rest  of  the  Board. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  1 
rection,  which  began  with  a  meeting  of  the  State  Boards  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  He  attended  nearly  every  Conference  from  the  first,  and 
active  part  in  them,  serving  frequently  on  committees  and  contributing 
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Mr.  Giles's  gigantic  and  remarkable  figure  rose  to  its  full  height,  and, 
addressing  the  chair,  he  said,  "  Mr.  President,  that  doesn't  interest 
us :  it  doesn't  interest  mCy'  and  he  sat  down.  Mr.  Sanborn,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  me,  leaned  over,  and  whispered,  "  What  a  handy- 
man Mr.  Giles  is  to  have  round  !  " 

But  it  is  not  to  his  personal  qualities  that  I  would  refer.  We  all 
respected  and  admired  and  loved  him.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  to  Mr.  Giles  and  to  Mr.  Elmore  more  than  to 
any  two  other  men  in  the  United  States  the  existence  of  this  Con- 
ference is  due.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Giles  was  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  State  commissioners  for  public  charities  had  invited  the 
State  commissioners  from  Illinois  to  come  to  Milwaukee  to  make  a 
tour  with  them  of  the  State  charitable  and  correctional  institutions 
of  Wisconsin.  We  spent  several  days  in  their  society;  and  we  de- 
rived so  much  benefit  from  intercourse  and  acquaintance  and  sympa- 
thy on  that  occasion  that  the  State  commissioners  of  lUinois  returned 
the  invitation,  and  requested  the  State  commissioners  from  Wisconsin 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  institutions  in  Illinois.  We  met  in  Chicago, 
and  that  was  the  historical  origin  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  The  Social  Science  Association  after- 
ward invited  the  State  Boards  to  meet  with  them ;  and  for  a  number 
of  years  we  did  meet  with  them  at  Saratoga  and  New  York,  until, 
finally,  this  Conference  had  grown  so  large  —  so  much  larger  than 
the  Social  Science  Association  —  that,  as  Mr.  Elmore  said,  it  was 
time  that  the  tail  should  cease  wagging  the  dog,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  form  an  association  of  our  own,  and  in  1879  we  met  in 
Chicago  for  the  first  time  separately,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Robinson 
whom  we  have  just  honored  presided.  It  was  there  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  as  a  separate  organization  was  born.  Here  to-day 
we  have  honored  the  two  men  who  presided  over  the  origin  of  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Mr.  Sanborn  reminded  the  Conference  that  since  the  last  session 
Dr.  1).  Hack  Tuke,  of  England,  a  man  eminent  in  some  of  the  special 
subjects  to  which  the  Conference  is  devoted,  had  also  died. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Interstate  Mi- 
gration was  taken  up;  and  the  report  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  C.  S* 
Hoyt,  was  read  (page  245) 

A  paper  on  *'  Interstate  Migration  "  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart 
(page  248). 

DISCUSSION    ON    IMMIGRATION. 

Mr.    Harvey  J.   Hollister,    Michigan. —  In   travelling    througJ 
England  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  organized  societies  for  the  purpof 
of  facilitating  emigration  from  the  congested  districts  in  Ireland  :   ai 
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it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  character  of  the  emigrants  as  :; 
desire  to  get  rid  of  them  that  actuated  them.  To  go  stil!  further, 
in  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland  that  we  admire  as  doing  sc 
much  to  lift  up  men,  I  found  this  fact  to  be  established:  that  ii 
systematic  effort  and  concentration  of  effort  was  being  made  ic 
deliver  that  little  country  from  all  men  and  women  who  were  unabk 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  their  passage  was  paid  to  Americs 
for  that  purpose.  It  does  seem  as  though  tiiat  which  has  been  sug 
gested  by  our  chairman  should  be  the  rule  adopted  by  this  conntrj 
through  its  agents  and  consuls  abroad  in  regard  lo  this  matter.  W* 
certainly  cannot  take  in  this  army  of  imbecile  and  dependent  people 
and  take  care  of  them  in  connection  with  our  own  and  do  justice  ic 
all.     We  must  surely  look  after  our  own  household  first. 

Mr.  Sanborn. —  If  Mr.  Hart  had  gone  into  the  matter,  he  woulc 
have  ascertained  that  the  persons  who  make  what  we  call  interstate 
migrations  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  and  probably  seventy-live  pei 
cent,,  recent  immigrants.  The  recent  immigrant  is  more  likely  tc 
perform  this  feat  of  going  from  State  to  State  than  the  native  of  the 
country.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  who  deceive  the  vigilance  ai 
the  seaport,  but  of  a  considerable  number  who  have  honestly  soughi 
and  found  work  in  some  part  of  the  country,  and  have  been  after 
ward  deprived  of  it ;  and,  with  that  ignorance  and  sanguine  temper 
ament  which  belong  to  so  many  of  those  immigrants,  without  much 
knowledge  of  where  thev  are  going  to  bring  up,  they  pass  on  t( 
the  next  State  or  city.  The  appeal  to  the  national  government  tc 
pass  laws  on  this  subject  should  be  based,  in  part,  upon  the  faci 
that  the  national  government  has  now  undertaken  to  regulate  immi 
gration  in  all  its  departments.  Whenever  the  national  bureau  ol 
immigration  undertakes  to  investigate  this  subject,  it  will  find  thai 
the  evils  do  not  disclose  themselves  at  the  port  of  debarkation 
They  are  to  be  found  as  immigration  distributes  itself  over  the  coun 
try.  I  think  the  national  government  will  be  called  upon  to  meei 
this  difficulty  through  laws.  I  cannot  think  of  any  process  whicl 
will  be  in  the  least  degree  effective  as  legislation  unless  the  nationa 
government  takes  it  up.  As  to  Dr.  Hoyt's  paper,  I  differ  with  bin 
on  some  points.  I  differ  also  with  persons  in  my  own  part  of  the 
country  who  are  now  pushing  the  subject  of  restricting  immigration 
Vou  can  restrict  the  tendency  of  water  to  run  down  hill  and  you  can 
build  a  wall  as  high  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  but  the  iiature  of  hydro 
dynamics  will  carry  the  water  to  its  proper  level.  You  may  restrict, 
but  you  can  no  more  prevent  the  entrance  into  this  country,  so  long 
as  it  remains  industrially  attractive,  of  large  numbers  of  persons, 
than  you  can  prevent  the  Connecticut  River  from  running  into  the 
Sound.  What  you  can  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  these  ebbs  ami 
flows  of  public  sentiraenl,  and  then  adopt  practical  measures  like 
that  which  Ur.  Hoyt  has  suggested,  of  consular  inspection.  Voi 
can  do  more.     The  evils  are  derived  largely  from  the  failure  of  oui 
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own  officials,  for  political  reasons,  to  enforce  our  own  laws.  If  the 
naturalization  laws  of  this  country  were  enforced,  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  evils  of  which  we  complain  would  disappear.  Why  are 
the  laws  not  enforced?  Because  the  political  situation  calls  for 
votes ;  and,  in  the  attempts  to  get  votes,  the  naturalization  laws  are 
practically  nullified.  That  is  one  of  the  examples  of  States  nullify- 
ing the  laws  of  the  nation  year  after  year.  It  seems  as  if  people  so 
sensible  as  the  American  people  would  long  ago  have  settled  on 
measures  for  restricting  emigration  at  the  ports  of  embarkation. 
The  persons  who  have  studied  this  subject  have  recommended  it 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  you  can  properly 
sift  the  populations  which  tend  to  flow  to  this  country.  The  most 
vigilant  officers  cannot  detect  on  landing  the  persons  who  are  unde- 
sirable :  it  must  be  done  in  Europe.  I  hope  every  person  who  hears 
me,  if  he  agrees  with  me,  will  endeavor  to  influence  Congress  to  see 
thai  some  system  of  strict  consular  inspection  is  established. 

Prof.  Blackman. —  Is  it  desirable  that  members  of  this  Conference 
should  work  with  the  Immigration  League  ? 

Dr.  HoYT. —  I  think  it  is  desirable  and  proper  to  co-operate  with 
any  society  working  in  this  direction.  Their  particular  remedy  is 
the  educational  test.  I  think  it  is  worth  consideration,  but  it  would 
shut  out  many  desirable  immigrants  and  would  keep  out  some  unde- 
sirable. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Training  Schools  for  Nurses, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Maxwell,  New  York,  chairman,  was  next  in  order.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  Linda  Richards,  Superintendent  Training 
School  of  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  on  "The  Moral  In- 
fluence of  Trained  Nurses  in  Hospitals  "  (page  256). 

An  address  on  "  Children  in  Hospitals  "  was  given  by  Miss  L.  W. 
Quintard,  Superintendent  Connecticut  Training  School  (page  275). 

A  paper,  "  A  Plea  for  Trained  Nurses  for  Almshouse  Hospitals," 
was  read  by  Dr.  G.  H.  M.  Rowe,  Boston  (page  276). 

A  paper  on  "  The  Trained  Nurse "  by  Miss  S.  F.  Palmer,  of 
Washington,  was  read  in  her  absence  by  Miss  Diana  C.  Kimber 
(page  259). 

A  paper  on  "  Special  Relief  to  Sick  Children  in  Connection  with 
St.  John's  Guild  "  was  read  by  Miss  Maria  S.  Robinson,  New  York 
(page  269). 

A  paper  on  "  District  Nursing  in  London "  was  read  by  Miss 
Diana  C.  Kimber  (page  273). 

A  paper  on  "  Provident  Medical  Associations,"  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Prescott,  Boston,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  title  (page  285) 
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Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Dr.  Fisher. —  It  is  very  pleasant  to  stand  again  before  this  Con- 
ference. It  is  three  years  since  I  have  been  with  you,  and  I  have 
missed  you ;  but  the  exigencies  of  my  work  have  been  such  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  attend. 

The  State  almshouse  of  Tewksbury  has  been  pleasantly  spoken  of, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by  Miss 
Richards  and  Dr.  Rowe  regarding  the  moral  influence  of  the  trained 
nurse  in  the  almshouse.  I  feel  that  the  credit  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  young  lady  that  I  had  at  the  head  of  our  hospital  for 
women.  Under  the  influence  of  her  enthusiasm  and  with  her  help 
we  established  our  training  school  work,  requiring  that  the  nurses 
should  have  a  certain  course  of  studies  and  attend  certain  lectures 
which  we  could  give.  When  we  reorganized  our  hospital  for  men, 
the  young  woman  expressed  the  wish  that  she  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  nursing  there.  We  had  had  only  men  as  nurses.  I 
was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  that  step,  considering 
the  class  of  patients  we  had, —  men  known  to  be  the  most  dissolute 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  be.  Many  of  them  I  had  had  charge  of 
when  I  was  physician  to  the  prison  in  Boston  Harbor.  Profanity 
and  obscene  remarks  were  constantly  heard,  though  we  did  all  we 
could  to  suppress  it.  I  therefore  thought  it  would  be  hardly  pru- 
dent for  women  to  go  in ;  but  the  young  lady  was  so  enthusiastic 
and  confident  that  we  finally  made  the  trial  with  two  or  three  young 
ladies  from  the  woman's  hospital  who  were  quiet  in  their  manner  and 
showed  excellent  sense  and  ability  and  attended  strictly  to  business. 
A  few  weeks  showed  to  me  and  to  all  associated  with  me  that  we 
need  not  go  back  to  the  old  way ;  that  the  nurses  were  in  the  men's 
hospital  to  stay.  There  was  a  marked  change  in  the  moral  influence 
and  atmosphere  of  those  wards.  The  patients  showed  a  higher 
moral  sense  in  all  their  behavior  and  language,  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  care  and  cleanliness  and  helpfulness  which  we  had  never 
experienced  in  those  wards  before.  We  soon  found  that  the  wards 
where  we  had  women  as  nurses  were  the  wards  where  the  most  sat- 
isfactory work  was  done,  where  the  doctors  themselves  were  taking 
the  most  interest,  not  simply  because  there  were  women  in  the  ward, 
but  because  the  patients  were  taken  better  care  of  and  better  results 
were  found.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  confirm  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  to  this  effect. 

The  work  at  the  almshouse  has  increased,  and  the  attendants  in 
the  insane  department  for  women  have  been  brought  under  the  gen- 
eral training  of  the  head  of  the  training-school,  who  requires  of  them 
that  they  shall  follow  certain  courses  of  study ;  and  my  successor,  Dr. 
Howard,  assures  me  that  there  has  been  an  elevation  in  the  class  of 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  attendants.  The  insane  are  much 
more  carefully  observed,  and  their  ailments  earlier  brought  to  the 
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attention  of  the  doctor.  The  work  is  certainly  enlarging  along 
many  lines,  and  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  establish  it  in  every  similar 
institution. 

President  Paine. —  We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Maxwell  and  the 
ladies  of  her  committee  for  their  contribution  to  the  Conference. 
This  comes  nearer  to  my  conception  of  the  highest  form  of  civiliza- 
tion than  anything  I  know, —  to  see  these  ladies  in  their  devoted 
work,  beginning  in  hospitals  and  then  going  out  all  through  the  des- 
perately wretched  parts  of  the  city  as  ministering  angels. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Boston. —  I  think  this  marks  an  era  in  Massachu- 
setts when  the  physician  of  Boston^s  city  hospital  comes  here  to  ad- 
vocate the  nursing  of  our  poor  in  the  almshouse  hospital  by  trained 
nurses.  Dr.  Rowe  mentioned  Tewskbury.  We  all  know  what  we 
owe  to  Dr.  Fisher  for  what  Tewksbury  is.  We  have  heard  the  ques- 
tion discussed  here  of  paid  and  unpaid  State  Boards.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  had  difficulty  in  making  our  city  institutions 
what  we  would  like  to  have  them,  and  they  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  paid  board.  Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater  are  under  the 
care  of  unpaid  trustees,  and  one  reason  why  our  State  institutions 
are  what  we  want  seems  to  have  some  intimate  relation  to  that  fact. 
Hospital  nursing  in  England  has  been  spoken  of.  I  would  like  to 
say  one  word  about  the  Birmingham  Infirmary,  presided  over  by  a 
matron  who  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Florence  Nightingale.  They 
take  but  eighteen  probationers  a  year  to  be  trained ;  and  there  are 
six  hundred  applicants  to  take  those  places,  which  shows  that  in 
England  the  women  are  willing  to  go  into  the  almshouse  and  care 
for  almshouse  patients.  It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  how  a  work- 
house infirmary  could  be  managed.  I  wish  we  could  have  such  a 
one  in  Boston. 

Adjourned  at  12.45  p.m. 

LAST    SESSION. 
Thursday^  May  30. 

The  last  session  was  called  to  order  bv  the  President  at  8 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  New  Haven. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  made  by  Mr. 
with  reference  to  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Savage.     The  Xi 
was   presented   with   a  little  change  in  wording,  and  by  vote 
adopted  as  follows  :  — 

Resolvedy  That   the   matter  of  the  desertion  of  children  by  their  paren 
which  the  attention  of  this  Conference  has  been  called,  is  one  which  meri 
cial  study.     The  Conference  therefore  urges  upon  the  State    Boards   of 
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Charities,  all  other  organizations,  public  or  private,  interested  in  work  for  children,  . 
the  necessity  for  collecting  such  statistical  and  other  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  may  be  practicable,  with  a  view  to  check  the  growth  of  this  great  evil. 

Resolved^  further.  That  the  General  Secretary  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  State  Boards  and  to  the  proper  officials  * 
of  each  of  the  cities  in   the  United  States  with  a  population  of  not   less   than 
100,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  and 
was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  General  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  increase  the  annual  membership  fee  to  $2.50  per  year,  provided  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  a  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  interests  of  charities  and  correction  without  additional 
charge. 

Voted. 

President  Paine. —  One  of  the  pleasures  in  coming  to  New 
Haven  is  that  we  have  met  in  the  shade  of  this  superb  university, 
and  have  used  that  privilege  that  President  Dwight  gave  us  so  gen- 
erously. We  have  gone  in  and  out  of  the  university  almost  as  if  we 
were  students.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  some  of  the 
professors  and  students,  and  now  I  am  going  to  ask  Professor  Will- 
iam H.  Brewer  to  speak  to  us  upon  "  The  Relation  of  Universities 
to  Charity  and  to  Reformatory  Work." 

Professor  Brewer *s  address  will  be  found  on  page  143. 
A  paper  on  **  The  Tramp  Problem :  What  it  is  and  What  to  do  with 
it,"  was  read  by  Professor  J.  J.  McCook,  of  Hartford  (page  288). 

President  Paine. —  It  is  the  glory  of  scientific  charity  that  it  can 
meet  emergencies  well.  We  shall  hear  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  way  in  which  the  Hinckley  fire  in  Minnesota  was 
met. 

THE    HINCKLEY    FIRE. 

BY    MR.    J.    F.    JACKSON. 

Forest  fires  are  frequent  in  dry  seasons.  The  dry  leaves  and 
twigs  are  ignited  in  many  ways, — by  sparks  from  locomotive  engines, 
the  carelessness  of  hunters,  lumbermen,  and  frontiersmen,  or  the 
recklessness  of  tramps.  Destructive  fires  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  necessary  evil,  uiitil  our  legislature  of  1895  passed  a  strin- 
gent law  to  hold  the  evil  in  check.  The  danger  is  especially  great 
where  the  pine  timber  has  been  cut,  because  only  the  bodies  of  trees 
are  removed,  leaving  the  boughs  full  of  resin  as  food  for  a  forest  fire. 
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Most  of  these  fires  do  little  serious  damage.  The  fire  of  which  I 
am  asked  to  tell  you  this  evening  occurred  in  the  timbered  district 
of  which  Hinckley  was  the  chief  town  and  the  point  of  most  serious 
devastation.  Hinckley  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Eastern  Minnesota 
and  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroads,  and  about  half-way  between 
those  terminal  cities.  The  drought  in  Nebraska,  that  we  heard 
about  last  evening,  extended  also  over  Minnesota ;  and  these  forest 
fires  began  to  run  early  in  July.  They  grew  in  frequency  and  in- 
tensity as  the  season  advanced.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  this  devastated  district.  If  I  were  to  say  that  it  cov- 
ered a  thousand  square  miles,  I  could  prove  it.  If  I  said  fifteen 
hundred,  you  could  hardly  say  that  it  was  not  true.  One  fire  ran 
into  another,  each  adding  to  the  intensity,  until  with  the  growing 
wind  there  was  a  fury  of  flames.  Hinckley  people  watched  the  on- 
coming storm  in  the  south-west,  and  made  such  preparation  to  meet 
the  fire  as  they  could.  They  thought,  so  long  as  a  certain  district 
between  them  and  the  fire  was  unburned,  they  were  safe.  Every 
possible  effort  was  put  forth  to  protect  that  district.  Finally,  it  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  serious  danger.  The  fire  reached  the 
town  that  thought  itself  in  safety,  and  swept  it  clean.  There  was 
only  one  place  of  safety  at  Hinckley,  and  a  drunken  man  saved 
many  lives  by  warning  them  to  flee  to  the  large  gravel  pit.  There 
were  two  locomotives  on  the  Elastern  Minnesota  Railroad.  The  two 
engineers  in  charge  of  those  trains  had  the  hardest  task.  They  knew 
that  upon  their  action  depended  hundreds  of  lives.  If  they  waited 
too  long  before  starting,  the  whole  would  perish.  If  they  started 
sooner  than  absolutely  necessary,  some  would  be  lost  who  might 
have  been  saved.  I  never  knew  men  in  such  a  predicament.  At 
the  right  moment  they  started,  going  through  smoke,  fire,  and  over 
burning  culverts  and  bridges,  until  they  reached  Duluth  with  fifteen 
hundred  refugees.  A  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  train  had  no  sooner  dis- 
charged its  passengers  and  some  refugees  in  a  place  of  safety  than 
the  fire  swept  over  it,  and  in  an  instant  the  cars  were  burned  as 
though  they  had  been  tinder-boxes.  No  one  perished  on  the  train 
except  a  few  Chinamen  who  were  afraid,  and  got  under  the  seats. 
In  the  north  of  Hinckley  one  man  saw  a  wagon  with  three  barrels 
of  water,  and  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  save  his  family ;  and  he 
put  his  little  boy  into  one  barrel,  his  wife  and  babe  behind  another, 
and  threw  water  over  them  till  morning.  A  couple  of  fellows  came 
along,  and  climbed  into  the  barrels,  and,  unfortunately,  saved  their 
lives  to  the  great  jeopardy  of  the  little  family.  The  clearing  there 
was  four  acres  in  extent,  and  there  were  163  bodies  found  on  that 
four  acres.  People  were  stricken  like  leaves  from  a  tree.  Many 
saw  theif  friends  fall,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  help  them.  This 
occurred  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Sept.  i,  1894.  Sunday  our  gov- 
ernor sent  food  and  equipment  to  Pine  City,  twelve  miles  toward  St. 
Paul,  from  Hinckley,  whence  four  hundred  had  fled. 
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The  next  day  the  mayor  of  St.  Paul  called  a  corps  of  men,  and 
they  established  a  relief  committee ;  and  this  committee  appointed 
the  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  to  see  to  their  supplies, 
and  to  do  everything  that  was  possible  for  the  sufferers  at  Pine  City. 
I  am  proud  to  say  the  secretaries  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  were  also  called  to  do  important  relief 
work. 

The  loss  of  life  was  nearly  450,  about  one-sixth  of  the  population. 
The  property  loss,  aside  from  damage  to  timber,  was  about  $750,000. 
Approximately,  $220,000  was  expended  in  relief.  Nearly  every 
dollar  went  to  those  who  really  suffered  by  the  lire,  nothing  to 
interlopers  or  those  not  in  need. 

It  was  brought  about  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place  every  one 
was  obliged  to  register,  giving  names  and  ages  of  entire  family, 
place  of  residence,  amount  of  property,  loss,  insurance,  etc.  Before 
time  for  rebuilding  we  had  lists  of  all  insurance  in  force  in  the  dis- 
trict September  i .  In  the  registration  office  at  Pine  City  there  was 
at  my  right  hand  a  man  who  spoke  Swedish  and  at  my  left  one  who 
spoke  German.  They  knew  98  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict, so  we  knew  exactly  how  each  sufferer  was  situated  and  extent 
of  injuries.  From  the  first  tickets  were  issued  to  provide  clothing 
and  meals  at  an  improvised  boarding-house,  for  lodgings  in  tents 
and  public  buildings,  for  hand  tools  to  farmers  with  which  to  begin 
again  on  the  land ;  after  some  houses  were  built  furniture  outfits 
were  issued,  varying  with  size  of  family.  The  form  of  the  tickets 
varied  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  second  daily  report  to  the  St.  Paul  committee  I  tele- 
graphed for  sheeting,  towels,  and  other  things  necessary  to  keep  the 
women  occupied.  They  seemed  at  first  dazed ;  and,  as  they  came  to 
realize  their  loss,  one  or  two  being  gone  from  nearly  every  family, 
their  property  all  gone,  unless  they  had  something  to  occupy  them, 
they  would  have  left  the  country  and  the  equities  in  their  land 
which  we  were  trying  to  hold  for  them. 

There  were  so  few  whose  injuries  needed  hospital  treatment  that 
they  were  sent  to  the  city  hospitals  September  3.  From  that  date 
nothing  was  given  to  any  one  without  an  order  from  the  registration 
office.  Thus  imposition  and  unnecessary  expenses  were  almost  im- 
possible. The  commission  had  its  own  stock  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions, and,  when  headquarters  could  be  moved  to  Hinckley,  build- 
ing material  and  necessary  furniture  were  added. 

A  State  commission  was  formed  September  5,  which  had  entire 
charge  of  all  relief  work.  They  made  plans  to  re-establish  these 
people  in  their  homes  and  to  secure  an  extension  of  contracts  for 
these  men,  who  were  all  poor.  Not  one  of  the  farmers  held  prop- 
erty on  a  clear  title.  Every  man,  who  previously  had  a  home  and 
who  would  remain,  was  given  a  house  16  x  24,  one  and  one-half  or 
two  stories  high,  according  to  the  family.     Those  who  could  them- 
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selves  build  had  a  cash  allowance  for  their  labor.  There  were  some 
squatters  who  had  built  on  land  belonging  to  others,  and  they  were 
given  lumber  to  rebuild  their  shanties.  After  personal  consultation 
and  investigation,  we  provided  houses,  furniture,  provisions,  and 
clothes,  but  the  intention  was  to  leave  no  man  better  off  than  he  was 
before  the  fire;  and,  except  with  a  very  few  of  the  very  poor,  that 
was  secured.  Many  left  the  country ;  and  to  those  we  gave  trans- 
portation and  a  cash  allowance,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  family 
and  the  probable  need  of  further  medical  assistance. 

We  worked  on  a  friendly  basis  with  the  local  authorities,  who  did 
splendid  service.  The  railroad  companies  furnished  free  transpor- 
tation. They  treated  us  admirably.  The  discriminating  issuance  of 
local  and  final  transportation,  the  replies  to  telegrams,  and  letters  as 
to  the  dead  and  living,  was  no  small  task  the  first  two  weeks. 

The  final  results  were :  First,  that  the  aid  which  the  rich  and  poor 
gave  was  expended  generously,  and  this  emergency  became  a  great 
bond  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  fire  sufferers  appreciated 
the  help  which  they  received  and  the  kindness  which  was  shown 
them. 

Second,  this  land  is  now  largely  cleared.  Those  who  desire  to 
farm  can  easily  clear  the  land  and  get  good  farming.  Most  of  those 
who  had  land  and  saved  any  of  their  family  returned.  One  man, 
who  with  his  own  and  his  brother's  family  numbered  thirteen,  was 
left  alone ;  and  of  course  he  could  not  stay.  We  made  him  a  cash 
payment,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  home. 

So  far  as  pauperism  is  concerned,  I  believe  there  is  no  more 
pauperism  than  before.  If  careful  work,  if  conscientious,  loving 
care,  will  secure  it,  these  fire  sufferers  will  become  again  an  inde- 
pendent, prosperous  people. 

The  following  letters  were  read  by  the  President :  — 

Letter  to  the  President  from  C.  S.  Loch^  Secretary, 

Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief 
AND  Repressing  Mendicity, 

15  IUtckingham  St.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C, 

May  16,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Painty —  I  must  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  appreciative  letter. 
It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  which  is  to  be  held  this  month  at  New  Haven,  but  my 
work  just  now  keeps  me  in  London.  The  pleasure  of  paying  a  visit  to  America, 
to  which  I  have  often  looked  forward,  is,  however,  only  deferred  for  a  short  time, 
I  hope ;  and  next  year  perhaps  we  may  meet  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Charity  organization  is  so  close  a  bond  of  friendship  and  good  will  that  we  feel 
that,  if  we  go  to  America,  we  only  leave  our  friends  here  to  find  other  friends 
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there ;  and  we  know  that,  though  the  details  of  the  problem  are  different  in  the 
very  different  conditions  of  east  and  west  and  town  and  country,  the  principles 
for  which  we  are  working  are  the  same  everywhere. 

These  principles  seem  clear  to  us,  though  we  have  not  yet  perhaps  ourselves 
learned  how  far  they  reach  and  how  they  cover  the  whole  field  of  charity  and  so- 
cial work.  But  the  world  at  large  has  not  yet  recognized  them,  though  they  may 
be  found  in  the  best  books  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar;  and  may  be  drawn 
from  the  daily  experience  of  life  within  our  own  homes  and  outside  our  doors. 

Whether  we  have  to  help  a  brother  or  any  near  relation,  or  to  pick  our  way 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  random  career  of  some  applicant  for  assistance,  we 
realize  that  we  cannot  do  much,  or  rather  that  we  are  almost  certain  to  fail  in 
whatever  we  attempt,  if  we  do  not  know  all  the  facts,  and  if  we  do  not  have  at  our 
disposal  complete  verified  information  instead  of  mere  surmise  and  conjecture. 
We  recognize  how  we  may  be  misled  by  that  account  of  the  changes  and  chances 
of  his  life  that  a  witness  will  relate  who  is  moved  by  a  kindly  benevolence  toward 
his  own  frailties  or  by  a  large  self-pity  for  his  own  mistakes  and  misdemeanors. 
He  will  not  actually  mistell  his  tale.  Certain  main  facts  —  the  hard  moimtain 
ridges  of  his  career  —  will  remain  prominent;  but,  nevertheless,  he  will  color  and 
gloss  many  of  the  critical  junctures  and  occurrences  of  his  past  life.  He  is  not 
flagrantly  dishonest,  but  he  is  laxly  human.  He  knows  that  the  truth  is  best,  but 
he  dislikes  or  fears  the  heart-prick  or  exposure  that  it  will  entail;  for  he  may 
have  no  real  design  to  alter  his  way  of  life,  but  may  hope  rather  to  get  from  his 
questioner  some  temporary  convenience  or  advantage  without  being  put  to  the 
fatiguing  task  of  self-renovation  by  any  strong  exertion  of  the  will.  Our  first 
principle,  then,  is  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  knowledge ;  and  this  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  worthy  charitable  work. 

Allied  with  this  is  the  principle  of  individual  treatment ;  and,  in  applying  it,  we 
come  into  conflict  with  many  philanthropic  aims  and  impulses.  Every  novelist 
and  every  reader  of  a  novel  realizes  that  the  life  of  each  character  is  a  separate 
and  particular  problem.  Otherwise  who  would  care  to  read  novels,  and  how 
would  the  writers  find  readers  ?  They  would  be  reduced  to  writing  books  for  the 
critics  only.  But  what  the  novelists  do  in  art,  we  would  do  in  practice.  We 
would  individualize,  in  order  to  understand  and  help :  they  individualize,  in  order 
*'  to  please,  or  possibly  to  instruct,  their  readers.  If  instead  of  a  definite  hero  or 
heroine,  we  read  only  of  an  unknown  hero-quantity,  some  unrealized  x  of  the  im- 
agination, our  interest  would  be  starved,  and  we  should  read  no  more.  So,  in 
charity,  we  lose  our  interest  and  miss  our  purpose,  if  instead  of  the  applicant,  the 
hero  or  heroine  of  our  petty  piece,  we  substitute  some  vague,  undefined  group, 
such  as  school  children  or  vagrants  or  the  unemployed."  We  may,  of  course,  in 
charity  organization  recognize  certain  types,  and  estimate  at  their  full  strength 
some  of  the  larger  and  dominating  impulses  of  life ;  and,  resting  our  work  in  part 
on  a  recognition  of  these  natural  forces,  we  may  co-operate  with  nature  against 
nature,  wth  the  better  instincts  against  the  baser.  But,  that  granted,  we  feel 
that  the  problem  of  the  individual  is,  after  all,  our  main  concern.  If  in  the  individ- 
ual or  his  family  we  can  find  one  or  two  out  of  many  miscellaneous  conditions  of 
progress,  a  will  not  yet  worn  away,  a  wife  who  when  the  head  of  the  house  fails 
m  his  duty  becomes  father  and  mother  to  her  family,  or  any  serviceable  trait  or 
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cIbI  obligiLtLon,  we  use  these  as  means  of  developiag  that  wholesome  energy  and 
If-conlrol  whith  lie  at  the  basis  o(  progress.  We  would  build  from  ihe  best 
At  we  find,  and  would  exercise  a  kind  of  social  imaginalion,  that,  based  on 
^owledge  and  experience,  would  in  some  measure  forecast  the  possibility  of  the 
Idividual  on  whose  behalf  we  are  at  work,  reaching  a  higher  level  and  maintain- 

|e». 

I  At  the  same  time  we  insist  on  two  unpalatable  truths.  Chaiity,  we  urge,  is  not 
ivork  of  sentiment  only :  it  requires  definite  training  and  study.  Only  those 
ko  train  themselves  in  charily  have,  we  think,  any  right  to  eipect  results.  They 
■ly  will  know  how  much  must  be  left  to  what  people  vaguely  call  "  new  forces  " 
id  "  time,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  very  much  can  be  done  effectually  now, 
!  the  limitations  of  experience  are  accepted. 
Charity  organization,  (hen,  is  a  school  and  discipline. 

'  But  it  is  also  a  faith  and  purpose. —  another  truth  that,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  un- 
klalable,  carries  with  it  some  unpalatable  conclusions  that  should  lead  to  many 
podilications  in  the  actual  constitution  of  charitable  agencies.  The  purposes  of 
larity  cannot  be  fuIIiUed  without  close  co<iperation,  and  charitable  agencies 
Muld  be  so  constituted  or  reformed  as  to  fulfil  this  primary  duty.  The  feeling 
F  chaiity  is  wide-spread.  It  lies  deep  in  our  nature,  under-girding  all  the  dlfFeient 
Immunities  of  religious  and  ethical  thought  that  exist  side  by  side  in  modem 
luntries,  and  underlying  much  of  the  mote  rugged  and  independent  humanity 
|at  goes  its  own  way  and  joins  neither  sect  nor  creed.  It  forms,  therefore,  a 
Me  basis  for  union  even  among  those  who  disagree  on  many,  perhaps  on  most, 
(bm  issues-  And,  further,  there  is  no  devotion  of  mediaeval  charily,  no  vision  of 
le  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  good  —  the  charitable  —  mood  of  life,  which  is  not 
OW  as  plainly  within  the  reach  of  act  or  sight  as  it  might  once  have  been  to  a 
^I  Francis  or  a  Saint  Paul.  The  house  of  life  is  different :  the  life  itself  and 
t  main  ideals  remain  the  same.  If  charity,  then,  becomes  mote  co-operative,  and 
t  the  same  time  more  real,  it  may  not  indeed  solve  Ihe  social  problem  (that  were 
W  ambitious  a  task,  except  for  a  charlatan),  but  it  may  keep  on  solving  it,  which 
I  no  small  achievement.  It  may  have  "  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die." 
n  the  future  we  hope  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  charily  an 
ban ty  organization  may  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting;  and  f 
lel  that  we  could  not  find  a  better  spokesman  of  our  good  will  toward  tl 
rmy  of  chaiity  otganiiefs  in  America  than  you  yourself  who  hava  b 


a  meetings  in  London,  and  whoi 


count  as  a  member  of  o 
i,  with  very  kind  regards, 


-I,andonH 


,1 


J^rtim    Miss    0(tavk, 


Hill. 


190  Mabvlhhomk  I 
Dear  Mr.  Paine. —  Thank  you  for  your  most  kind  letter.  I  am  H 
>  hear  about  your  Conference,  and  very  heartily  wish  you  all  succe 
Nothing  beyond  hearty  congratulations  occurs  10  me  lo  say  whi 
By  way  helpful  to  you.  We  are  all  working  in  one  common  cau 
lent,  and  it  is  well  that  from  lime  to  time  we  should  exchange  t 
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tesponse  and  sympathy  thai  I  have  always  met  with  (lom  America  has  filled  me 
with  gratitude  and  with  hope.  In  the  very  last  bit  of  fresh  work  I  have  bceo  en- 
gaged in  here, —  the  eslablishment  of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  and  Natural  Ueauty, —  I  believe  we  are  to  have  a  representative  from 
your  Massai:husetts  Society.  We  have  had  most  cordial  letters  from  America- 
All  you  tell  me  of  the  progress  of  your  work  is  very  cheering. 


la 


UCTAVIA    HTL 


From  Sir  Sydney  If,    It'aterioju. 


I  Place 


S.W.. 


lusand  tenements, 
;ntal  of  ii.  zd.  per 


May  lA-  <'i95' 
Robert  T.  Paine,  Esq,.  Boston.  Mass. - 

My  dear  Sir, —  I  always  look  forivard  to  your  annual  meetings,  and  shall  be 
glad  if  you  could  send  me  any  report  of  this  year's  proceedings.  During  the  last 
few  years  I  have  done  my  best  to  call  the  attention  of  charitable  people  in  this 
countiy,  and  especially  [hose  connected  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
to  the  eicellenl  system  which  you  have  inaugurated  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
registration  of  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  charity  in  the  different  districts  into 
which  the  city  is  divided  for  charitalile  purposes.  The  fact  that  your  registration 
does  not  undertake  the  relief  of  distress,  but  only,  as  I  undeistand,  the  registration 
of  the  redpients,  thus  prevents  any  jealousy  or  sense  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  charitable  societies  or  individuals. 

Vou  refer  to  my  work  in  London,  in  the  provision  of  comfortable  and  attractive 
homes  for  the  working  people,  at  a  rental  fairly  within  their  means,  having  regard 
to  their  weekly  eamitigs.  I  have  brought  the  work  of  ray  society  to  b  conclusion. 
My  Board,  acting  under  my  ad  wee.  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  undertake  (he 
erection  of  any  fresh  buildings.  We  have  now  about  six  tli 
giving  accommodation  to  more  than  30,000  souls  at  an  average 
room  per  week.  The  buildings  last  erected  in  the  western  district  of  London  are 
cimstantly  itl  demand. 

The  reasons  for  biinging  our  work  of  construction  to  a  termination  have  arisen 
from  a  fear  that  we  could  not  in  future  secure  a  reasonable  return  of  interest  upon 
the  money  invested,  principally  from  following  reasons :  — 

(i)  The  great  and  constantly  increasing  charge  from  local  taxation, 
(s)  The  great  increase  in  the  coat  of  construction,  arising  from  increased  wages, 
short  hours  of  labor,  and  the  constant  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  obtained  from  the  skilled  and  unskilled  laboreis  employed  in  the  construc- 

(3)  From  the  fact  that  the  London  County  Council,  the  local  authorities,  have 
themselves  undertaken  to  construct  tenements  of  the  class  which  my  society 
have  constructed  so  largely.  As  the  local  authorities  borrow  their  money 
at  less  than  3  per  cent.,  and  are  practically  indifferent  to  the  return  which  is 
obtained  upon  the  money  invested,  my  society  do  not  feel  theitiselves  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  them. 

I  feet  sarisfied  with  the  position  of  being  a  pioneer,  having  taught  the  local  au- 
thorities to  do  that  which,  probably,  but  for  my  example,  they  would  not  have  un- 


President  Paine, ^That  concludes  the  papers  and  addresses  that 
have  been  prepared;  but  I  think  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  have 
Struggled  to  put  into  words  some  faint  expression,  utlerlj'  inadequate, 
of  the  feelings  which  the  Conference  wishes  to  express.  Judge  Fol- 
lett  is  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Judge  FoLLETr. —  It  certainly  was  delightful  after  we  had  left  our 
homes,  our  wards,  and  our  work  to  come  to  this  place  and  see  its 
inhabitants  and  their  surroundings;  and  one  of  the  first  things  that 
struck  me  was  that  there  were  no  signs,  "  Keep  oft  the  grass."  I 
thought  that,  if  the  freedom  of  the  grass  was  not  abused,  that  we 
certainly  had  come  to  a  people  of  good  citizenship  and  good  govern- 
ment. But  I  was  not  surprised  at  that,  when  I  remembered  that 
some  two  hundred  years  ago  there  came  to  this  State  such  a  man 
as  Thomas  Hooker,  who  put  into  practice  the  same  principles  that 
one  hundred  years  later  Thomas  Jefferson  carried  out,  and  which 
have  been  impressed  on  us  as  a  people  even  to  this  day. 

In  coming  here,  I  seemed  to  be  coming  home.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  my  ancestors  came  to  this  State  of  Connecticut  from 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  them  remained  about  a  hundred  years ; 
and  then  one  of  them  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  perished  in  that 
terrible  massacre  of  Wyoming.  The  principles  that  governed  you 
here  the  people  who  went  further  West  carried  with  them,  and  those 
are  the  principles  that  are  now  revolutionizing  the  world.  As  we 
have  passed  round  this  beautiful  city,  and  have  seen  the  order,  the 
intelligence,  the  good  government,  it  has  impressed  us  that  this  long 
continued  principle  carried  into  effect  must  be  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple that  will  ultimately  save  us. 

May  I  now  offer  the  following  resolutions  and  move  their  adop- 
tion? 

Ktioh'fJ.  That  the  members  of  the  Twctity-second  National  Conference  of 
Chanties  and  Correction  exlend  ihelr  Ihanka  (□  Judge  Francis  Wajland  and  the 
one  hundred  and  iwenCy-four  men  and  wntnen  of  [he  Local  Commitlee  who 
labored  with  him  to  provide  for  Ihe  comfort  and  assialance  of  (he  delegates  to 
this  Conference  and  gave  us  a  sumptuous  reception:  lo  the  railroads  that  have 
favored  us  in  transportation;  to  Ihe  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  to 
the  Major  of  New  Haven  and  to  the  President  of  Yale  University  for  their  cordial 
greeting  and  welcome  to  this  place;  for  the  benediction  of  that  great  man  and  re- 
nowned scholar  and  educator,  President  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Ihe  support  of  the 
professors  and  students  and  alumni  of  this  renowned  seal  of  learning  and  al  pro- 
gressive thought  and  investigation :  to  the  daily  press  for  their  intelligent  and  ex- 
tensive reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference ;  lo  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger, 
D.D.,  for  his  ina[Hring  sermon;  to  the  Hampden  Quartet  and  the  choir  that  gave 
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a»  delightful  music ;  to  the  society  of  the  United  Church  for  the  use  of  this  pleas- 
ant and  commodious  house ;  to  the  trustees  of  Vale  University  for  the  use  of  their 
balls  and  rooms;  to  the  hotels  and  citizens  that  have  afforded  delegates  very 
pleasant  accommodations;  to  the  Methodist  church  for  the  use  of  their  house  ol 
worship  ;  to  the  societies  that  have  invited  and  assisted  delegates  in  visiting  their 
institutions,  and  especially  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Famham  for  their 
generous  and  delightful  reception  and  entert^nment  at  their  beautiful  and  dast^ic 
home  and  grounds;  and  to  the  Supreme  Father  of  all  for  this  unusually  pleasant 
and  delightful  weather  in  which  to  accomplish  our  work  and  to  go  forth  invigo- 
rated and  belter  endowed  and  prepared  to  aid  in  saving  those  needing  help  and 
for  uplifting  even  enlightened  humanity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.    D.    FOLLETT.  J 

Clarence  Snvder.  >  Committee. 
Jas.  Lyons,  ) 

Mr,  Wines. —  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  my  associates,  to  express  lo 
the  faculty  of  the  university  a.nd  the  residents  of  New  Haven  otir 
sense  of  obligation  for  their  cordial  hospitality.  We  had  heard  much 
of  the  beauty  of  your  city,  but  the  half  had  not  been  told  us.  We 
have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  our  stay  here. 

But  we  thank  you  not  so  much  for  your  hospitality  as  for  the 
service  which  you  have  rendered  us.  We  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
experimenting  in  philanthropy.  Philanthropy  has  not  yet  passed 
the  empirical  stage.  In  trj-ing  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  abate 
obvious  social  evils,  we  have  followed  a  natural  instinct.  Some 
success  has  attended  our  efforts,  but  we  have  been  more  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  our  failures,  Some  of  our  experiments  have 
aggravated  the  evils  we  have  sought  to  remedy.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  causes  of 
social  evils,  and  we  begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  check 
the  operation  of  those  causes.  Here  we  run  against  questions  which 
are  purely  scientific, —  questions  of  economics,  of  politics,  of  heredity, 
of  evolution.  As  practical  men  and  women,  we  seek  the  aid  of 
scholars  in  the  development  of  what  may  be  termed  the  science  of 
philanthropy.  Whither  shall  we  go,  if  not  to  the  universities,  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  meet  and  counteract  the  influences  which 
forever  tend  to  produce  a  degenerate  type  of  humanity  ? 

Now,  the  great  debt  under  which  Yale  has  placed  this  Conference 
consists  in  the  fact  that  when,  with  timid  hesitancy,  we  sought  an 
invitation  to  meet  in  a  university  town,  New  Haven  responded  to 
our  wish,  and  permitted  us  lo  come  here.  Philanthropy,  as  an  art, 
involves  the  practical  application  of  sound  sociological  principles. 
Sociology  has  at  last  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  colleges, 
We  have  not  derived  much  practical  benefit,  however,  as  yet  from 
the  kind  of  instruction  imparted  by  the  young  men  who  have  been 
selected  to  give  systematic  form  to  this  new  science.  The  most  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  know  very  much  abotit  it.  They  are  still  en- 
gaged in  defining  it.  Few  of  them  have  had  large  personal  contact 
with  abnormal  men  and  women,  of  the  kind  with  which  we  have  lo 
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deal;  and  their  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  subject  fail  for  the 
most  part  to  answer  our  questions  or  relieve  our  difficulties.  We 
have  thought  that  possibly  a  permanent  bond  of  union  between 
them  and  us,  if  it  could  be  formed,  would  benefit  them  as  much  as 
it  will  benefit  us.  The  older  men  in  this  Conference  —  those  of  us  ' 
whose  heads  are  beginning  to  turn  gray  on  account  of  unsatisfied 
aspirations  and  disappointed  hopes  —  feel  that  they  must  soon  con- 
fide the  burden  which  they  have  so  long  carried  to  the  younger  and 
abler  men  who  will  come  after  us.  Before  we  pass  away  we  desire 
to  impart  to  them  what  we  have  learned,  not  at  second  hand,  not 
from  books,  but  in  the  hard  school  of  actual  philanthropic  labor. 
There  is  growing  up  in  the  modern  world  a  new  learned  profession 
which  is  neither  law  nor  medicine  nor  theology,  but  a  sort  of  com- 
bination of  all  three, —  the  profession  of  applied  philanthropies,  to 
which  the  men  of  the  century  to  come  are  now  being  called  as  to  a 
novel  vocation.  They  can  be  properly  fitted  for  it  only  in  the 
university.  The  university  has  a  new  task  and  a  new  function  to 
perform  in  the  economy  of  education :  it  must  qualify  selected  men 
for  a  special  service.  The  American  university  in  particular  has 
the  duty  laid  upon  it  of  training  citizens  of  this  ideal  republic. 
Citizenship  is  more  than  scholarship.  The  scholar  may  be  an 
egotist ;  but  the  true  citizen  must  be  an  altruist,  who  seeks  the 
well-being  of  the  social  whole  before  his  own  fame  or  fortune. 

So  much  for  that.  With  regard  to  the  future  of  this  organization, 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  every  Conference  has  its  own  distinct 
character  and  work.  We  have  this  year  sought  to  identify  the 
cause  of  charity  with  that  of  the  higher  education,  and,  we  trust, 
not  wholly  in  vain.  Next  year,  in  Michigan,  we  shall  seek  to 
attach  to  ourselves  more  closely  the  great  body  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  actual  care  of  the  poor  in  counties  and  municipali- 
ties,—  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  superintendents  and 
directors  of  city  and  county  institutions.  The  Conference  of  1896 
will  be  in  many  respects  very  unlike  that  of  1895.  We  extend  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Haven  and  of  New  England  not  merely  our 
thanks  for  courtesies  received  and  heartily  enjoyed,  but  a  most  cor- 
dial invitation  to  meet  with  us  when  next  we  assemble  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  lumber  district,  the  progressive,  wide-awake,  liberal,  and 
thoroughly  Western  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Judge  Wayland,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee. —  Mr,  Presu 
dent^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  —-  Last  Friday  evening  I  had  the  honor, 
in  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee,  of  welcoming  you  to  New  Haven. 
This  evening  the  agreeable  duty  is  devolved  on  me  to  thank  you 
for  coming  here.  We  are  very  gratefjjl  to  you  for  having  given  us 
the  opportunity  in  our  own  homes  to  hear  discussed  some  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  wide  field  of  practical  philanthropy, — 
some  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  presented  for  the  consid- 
eration of  intelligent  men  and  women.     Hardly  any  aspect  has  been 
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come  to  my  summer  home,  to  help  me  with  his  advice  as  to   my 
duties,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  all  the  help  I  had  from  him. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  visit  to  New  Haven.  A  son  of  Harvard  for 
many  generations,  it  was  with  peculiar  interest  that  I  came  to  Yale. 
We  have  not  always  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  Yale,  nor  always 
badly,  because  you  will  permit  me  to  remember  that  forty- two 
years  ago,  in  the  first  boat  race  on  Lake  Winnepisaukee,  between 
Harvard  and  Yale,  Harvard  won ! 

May  I  add  my  words  of  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  our  hosts 
who  have  entertained  us  in  New  Haven,  and  first,  of  course,  of  the 
Committee  on  Entertainment,  led  by  a  man  whose  presence  is 
strength,  whose  words  are  wisdom,  and  whose  noble  devotion  to 
charity  came  from  an  illustrious  sire  to  an  honored  son  ?  We  shall 
always  remember  the  vision  of  beauty  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farnham  and  their  charming  hospitality. 

Nothing  more  remains  for  me  except  to  turn  over  the  office  to  my 
successor.  Before  I  do  that,  the  Conference  ought  to  know  the 
devotion  which  our  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Hart,  has  given  to  this 
work.  It  is  a  great  delight  that  we  have  men  and  women  who  will 
do  the  hardest  work  for  the  love  of  the  good  that  they  can  do. 
That  is  the  reward  which  Mr.  Hart  is  receiving  for  the  splendid 
work  that  he  is  doing.  Out  of  such  work  grows  the  reasonable  hope 
that  the  strength  of  this  body  will  continually  increase. 

One  thing  we  have  not  learned  in  coming  here,  wherein  lies  the 
secret  of  Yale's  success.  One  speaker  thought  it  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  sign,  "  Keep  off  the  grass."  But  it  is  worth  learning ; 
and,  if  the  members  of  our  Conference  could  learn  it,  so  that,  as  we 
return  to  our  various  homes  and  take  up  the  struggles  that  await  us, 
where  we  are  all  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  land  we  love 
stronger  and  purer  and  better  and  happier,  we  could  then  go  to  work 
with  the  same  indomitable  will  which  enables  the  Yale  team  to  over- 
come any  opposition. 

Mr.  Wright,  I  turn  this  office  over  to  you,  and  I  give  you  joy  in  it ! 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  honor  that  the  Conference  has  done  you, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  this  chair. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  President  elect,  thanked  Mr.  Paine  and  the 
Conference  for  his  election  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Mr,  President^ —  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  over  again  that  which 
has  been  so  well  said  this  evening  concerning  this  Conference.  1 
will  express  only  my  very  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  making  me  the  successor  of  so 
worthy  a  predecessor,  and  of  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  Presidents  of 
this  Conference,  some  of  whom  are  in  this  audience,  and  all  of 
whom  I  have  felt  it  an  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  ;  one 
of  whom  I  attended  to  the  grave  less  than  three  weeks  ago,  with 
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popular  science  as  well  as  a  science  for  the  select  few.  The  more 
scientific  forms  of  our  work  can  be  presented  at  the  section  meetings. 
We  wish  to  have  the  public  meetings  attractive  to  that  very  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  public  charity  and 
to  contribute  for  private  charities,  but  who  are  not  able  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
charitable  work.  We  want  to  have  such  persons  taught  by  this  Con- 
ference. Those  also  who  work  in  the  obscurer  private  charities  and 
in  municipal  and  local  charities  should  have  the  advantage  of  such  a 
Conference. 

We  hope  that  you  here  and  others  throughout  the  country  will 
not  feel  that  you  can  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  by  merely  reading  the  publisher's  vol- 
ume of  Proceedings.  However  ably  reported  these  debates  may  be, 
however  fully  printed  the  papers  may  be,  there  is  a  large  part  of  the 
value  of  these  meetings  which  cannot  be  put  into  print.  The  spirit 
of  the  meeting  evaporates  in  type.  What  we  learn  in  association 
with  one  another  and  in  private  conference  with  one  another  is 
equally  valuable  with  what  we  get  in  the  Conference  itself. 

Mr,  President,  good-by,  till  we  meet  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Adjourned  at  10.15  p.m.,  to  meet  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 
May,  1896. 
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[Section  meetings  were  held  every  afternoon  during  the  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Those  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Organized  Charity  were  fully 
reported,  and  it  was  hoped  space  would  be  found  for  printing  these  reports.  That 
proved  impossible,  but  abstracts  of  a  few  papers  and  the  remarks  of  various 
speakers  in  discussion  are  given  in  the  following  pages. —  £d.] 


EVILS   GROWING   OUT   OF   EXTORTIONATE   USURY. 

BY   JOSEPH    LEE,    BOSTON. 

From  the  day  when  the  Medicis  bequeathed  their  coat-of-arms  to 
the  pawn-brokers  of  Christendom,  the  three  balls  have  been  the 
sign  of  a  business  more  profitable,  as  a  rule,  than  business  in 
general.  In  this  country,  where  government  regulates  the  traffic, 
and  does  not,  as  in  Continental  Europe,  administer  it,  the  trade  has 
borne  a  certain  brand  of  shame.  It  is  one  of  the  three  businesses 
in  New  York  City  which  are  always  carried  on  behind  shuttered  or 
shaded  doors.  It  smacks  of  extortion,  of  profits  wrung  from  the  very 
poor  which  shock  the  moral  sense ;   and  it  is  despised. 

Yet  the  occasional  borrowing  of  money  is  to  most  men  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Merchant  and  mechanic  must  alike  borrow.  If  the 
merchant  had  to  pay  half  or  one-quarter  of  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  the  mechanic,  he  would  speedily  be  bankrupt.  A  low  rate 
of  interest  has  been  called  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  civilization. 
But,  if  we  exult  because  in  London  and  New  York  the  market  rate 
has  been  reduced  to  from  i  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  what  has 
civilization  done  for  the  English  or  American  wage-earner,  who  still 
pays  from  36  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  loans  which  he 
must  get  from  time  to  time,  often  through  no  fault  or  lack  of  thrift 
on  his  part  ? 
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Here  is  an  undoubted  field  for  philanthropic  work.  After  a  care- 
ul  study  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  system  abroad  and  of  the  interesting 
experiment  in  Boston  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  and  after  a  three-year  struggle  to  raise  the  necessary  capital, 
he  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  opened  its  doors  May  21, 
1S94,  with  a  fund  of  $100,000,  made  up  of  16  subscriptions  of 
^5,000  each,  2  of  $2,000,  15  of  $1,000,  and  2  of  $500.  This  money 
.vas  contributed  outright ;  but  the  trustees  may  (if  they  choose)  pay 
he  subscribers  any  amount,  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
.vhich  is  covered  by  the  net  earnings.  Certificates,  transferable  on 
:he  society's  books,  were  issued  to  the  subscribers.  These  certifi- 
:ates  have  no  voting  power.  The  society  was  incorporated  by 
special  law,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees  elected  by 
:he  incorporators  and  by  the  persons  elected  as  additional  members 
Dy  the  incorporators. 

The  interest  charge  is  i  per  cent,  per  month  or  any  part  of  a 
month.  There  are  no  extra  charges,  such  as  are  common  in  other 
pa>Mibroker  shops. 

Beginning  May  21,  1894,  it  was  not  until  September  5  that  the 
whole  $100,000  was  outstanding  in  loans.  The  society  then 
borrowed  $40,000  at  5  per  cent.,  and  loaned  that  out.  Then  it  paid 
this  sum,  and  provided  additional  capital  by  issuing  ten-year  5  per 
cent,  debenture  bonds  for  $100,000,  about  all  of  which  have  been 
sold,  largely  to  other  charitable  institutions. 

At  the  close  of  business,  May  20,  1895,  one  year  from  beginning, 
the  society  had  loaned  in  all,  on  21,432  pledges,  $358,672.50.  Of 
these  about  half  in  number  and  amount  of  loans  had  been  re- 
deemed,—  namely,  10,640  pledges,  representing  in  money  $176,160, 
—  leaving  outstanding,  as  principal  of  loans,  $182,612.50. 

The  interest  received  in  cash  had  been  $5,830.50,  and  there  was 
still  due  on  current  loans  the  interest  on  $182,612.50. 

The  average  loan  made  had  been  $16.73. 

The  average  loan  redeemed  had  been  $16.55. 

Next  autumn,  when  the  first  annual  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges 
takes  place,  it  will  be  possible  to  state  absolutely  what  the  financial 
result  has  been.  It  is  believed  that,  beginning  with  1896,  at  least  4 
per  cent,  and  perhaps  6  per  cent,  can  be  paid  on  the  $100,000  con- 
tributed. This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Philan- 
thropy which  pays  dividends  is  apt  to  be  perpetual.  And  such  a  re- 
sult will  unlock  the  vaults  of  New  York  to  the  Provident  Loan 
Society,  and  enable  it  bit  by  bit  to  raise  the  $10,000,000  or  more 
which  it  needs  in  order  to  control  the  pawnbrokering  business  of  the 
metropolis. 

One  of  its  most  valuable  indirect  results  has  been  that  two  or 
three  of  its  leading  rivals  have  already  reduced  their  rates  to  meet  its 
competition. 

Up  to  Nov.  30,  1894,  out  of  12,286  pledges,  11,146  were  of  so- 
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Ortlird  lowrlry  (rdnglng  from  wtttchcM  to  rovnlvorto,  tiiul  M40  won 
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the  Nuhnirr^rd  trnth  tu  yiM.  An  one  of  ItN  tiImN  \n  to  tnko  Awny  thi 
Atlanta  of  hotniwlng  on  plcd((eN,  mo  tImt  tho  poor  nmy  come  to  It  ai 
lioely  witl)  their  rolUterul  am  a  ^reAt  merrluint  would  to  hU  bAnt 
with  hlN  rollAterAl,  ntme  Init  Almohttely  nereMMAry  qtieNtlonM  An 
AMked  of  o\tr  pAtronwi  And  hence  MtAtUtlcii  am  to  IndlvlduAl  horrowen 
are  not  to  be  had.  MoMt  of  them  have  been  llebrewM,  nmny  Amerl 
cioiM  And  (lermAUM,  few  IrUh,  ItitllAn,  And  Krem  h.  A  ^ood  deAl  o 
o\it-of-town  biiMlneMM  hAM  been  done,  rAn^ln^  from  fonnoctlcut  ot 
the  KAMt  to  illlnolM  t\\\  the  VVcMt  And  1Vxam  on  the  South. 

0\n' IniMlneMM  with  the  very  |)oor  will  doubtlcMM  be  IncreAMed  Ai 
MiMin  AM  we  (An  open  branch  MhopM  (the  proMcnt  one  Im  t\ot  in  tmicl 
with  the  tenement  houMC  dUtrlctM). 

0\n'  mtnlmmn  hmn  Im  |ii ;    our  mAxImum,  ixoo.     PomonAlly, 
think  the  muxlminn  Mhtudd  be  huuely  IncreAMed. 

Our  MpAclotiM  quarterM  at  j/i)  rotnth  Avenue  are  AJwAyM  open  ti 
tn>«pectlnn.  If  vou  will  aII  come  there,  nnd  Mee  wlmt  Im  reAlly  beluj 
done,  the  Provident  LoAn  Society  will  not  only  IncreAMO  ItM  owi 
capital  tpilckly  And  greatly,  but  It  will  aImo  Hec  through  )Hmr  elTort 
other  bankM  for  the  poor  Mtarted  In  nmny  Another  city.  Ood  Mpeti 
the  dAyl 

HANrrARY   OVKRSKUir  OK   DWKLMNOS. 

AAMTMArr  or  aoohkmm  tiv  mahion  t.  moohk,  norrALo,  n.v, 

A  ChArlty  OrgAnlnAtlon  Society  Mhould  bo  a  power  In  tho  commti 
nity  In  pr(mV)tlng  whAtever  tendM  to  the  nernmitont  Itt^mtvement  u 
the  poor  And  unfortunAte.  whether  It  bo  tne  tipbtdldli\K  of  chArActet 
the  Impruvemont  of  tlio  homo  ilfoi  or  in  tho  outWArd  Murroundli^tM  u 
that  home. 

At\  all  ImportAut  qtiOMtlon  In  every  Urtfo  city  Im  the  proper  houMlnj 
of  the  working  people.  Fortunate  Im  the  city  t^r  town  whero  the' 
can  and  dtt  own  their  own  homoM,  At\d  where  but  two  or  throo  fAmI 
licH  ll\^  in  tme  houMe.  Hut,  unfortuuAtely,  In  moMt  cltloM  we  Am 
them  huddled  together  In  large  tenementn,  wltli  anywhere  frtm\  fou 
to  fiuty  famllleMin  one  building.  Where  a  Urge  number  of  fAinllto 
live  In  one  tenement,  and  ntt  one  petMon  In  the  hovi^e  Im  reMpouMlbl 
(o)  ItM  good  appearance  and  Manltarv  ctu\dltlon,  and  whete  the  owne 
N  t\eg)lgei\t  in  making  rcpaiiM,  whlc)\  n\any  timcM  are  net^MMltAted  h 
the  dcMtructivencM!*  ot  the  tcnat\t,  It  Moon  begluM  to  Mht>w  the  lack  o 
caic,  and  In  a  Mhort  tln\e  the  condltlouM  ate  ho  wretched  at\d  uuMAnl 
tan- that  it  Im  reptalcd  to  the  otticers  ot  the  Hoard  of  Health,  wiv 
Older  certain  change?*  to  be  n\;\tlc,  and  then  apparently  f\uget  to  Me 
thi\t  thev  ate  canletl  tuu,  01  in  *«ouu*  caM^?*  do  not  have  the  necoi 
•*aiy  a\uhoiity  to  n\ake  the  requited  in\piovemiM\tH. 


\. 
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nearly  a  month,  and  showed  that  there  was  a  larger  number  of  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  city  than  we  supposed,  though  the  majority  of 


n  homes  or  rent  a  few  rooms, 
r  two  stories  high,  with  from 
inspection  showed  that  31  per 
an  unsanitary  condition.  In 
I,  the  plumbing  defective,  cel- 
i  ill-kept  and  dirty,  hallways 
with  ashes  and  garbage 


irking  people  either  o 
or  live  in  small  cottages  one  and  a  half  o 
two  to  four  families  in  the  house. 
cent,  of  the  houses  inspected  wer 
many  cases  the  drainage  was  not 
lars  foul  and  filled  with  refuse,  1 
and  stairways  untidy,  streets  not  clean,  . 
strewn  about  them. 

The  result  of  this  inspection  and  agitation  was  a  general  cleaning 
up  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Many  houses  that  were  un- 
sanitary were,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  put  in  a  good  condi- 
tion ;  while  in  others  the  defects  were  only  partially  remedied.  The 
chief  outcome  of  the  inspection  was  the  adoption  by  the  city  of 
ordinances  governing  the  erection  and  care  of  tenement  and  lodging 
houses,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Committee  on  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Homes  of  the  Poor,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

The  committee  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
and  found  after  repealed  visits  of  inspection  during  the 
past  winter  that  many  of  the  same  tenements  which  had  been  re- 
ported two  years  ago  as  in  a  bad  condition,  and  which  had  been  at 
ily  partially  remedied,  were  again  in  an  unsanitary  condi- 
matter  was  brought  cjuite  forcibly  this  past  winter  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  through  newspaper   agitation 
many  changes  have  been  effected. 

Since  the  ordinances  went  into  effect  a  number  of  large  tenements 
have  been  erected  and  some  old  buildings  remodelled,  the  plans  of 
which  have  been  first  submitted  to  the,  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  their  approval.  By  this  means  it  is 
hoped  that  our  tenements  will  be  properly  constructed  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  ordinances. 

The  committee,  in  its  general  oversight  of  the  tenements,  has  seen 
the  great  need  of  either  private  or  public  bath-houses,  and  has  been 
instrumental  this  past  winter  in  having  a  public  bath-house  estab- 
lished, to  be  situated  in  the  tenement-house  section,  and  which  will 
be  open  all  the  year. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Buffalo,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Sanitary  Conditions  of  the  Homes  of  the 
Poor,  has  taken  as  one  of  its  branches  of  work  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation concerning  tenements,  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  ordinances  governing  the  same.  The  work  Is  directed  by  a  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  being  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  A  paid  visitor  makes  the  sanitary  inspection 
of  the  house,  and  also   takes  a  complete  census  of    the  tenement- 
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house  population,  in  regard  to  number  and  size  of  rooms,  amount  of 
rent,  number  of  occupants,  nationality,  residence  in  city  and  country, 
alien  or  citizen,  occupation,  sickness,  etc.,  using  for  this  purpose 
blanks  prepared  by  the  committee. 

The  recent  inspections  have  shown  that  many  of  the  tenements 
which  two  years  ago  were  reported  as  uninhabitable  are  now  in  a 
good  sanitary  condition,  this  having  been  brought  about  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  owner  and  tenant,  urged  on 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Experience  shows  that  people 
living  on  clean,  quiet,  orderly  streets,  in  tenements  well  kept,  both 
as  to  sanitary  arrangements  and  cleanliness,  keep,  as  a  general  thing, 
their  own  apartments  neat  and  clean,  and  also  that  their  whole  bear- 
ing is  one  of  self-respect. 


IMPROVED   DWELLINGS. 

REMARKS    BY    PROFESSOR    E.    R.    L.    GOULD,    PH.D.,    UNIVERSITY    OF 

CHICAGO. 

In  the  management  of  tenement  houses,  to  be  sure  of  success,  you 
must  have  joint  management :  I  mean  of  the  sexes.  In  the  organiza- 
tion with  which  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  is  connected,  half  of  the  di- 
rectors are  women ;  and  they  must  be  so,  according  to  the  by-laws. 
The  most  successful  enterprises  in  Germany  are  those  in  which  the 
rents  are  collected  by  women.  The  most  successful  enterprise  in 
Glasgow  is  one  where  the  rent  is  collected  by  women.  And  so  I 
may  say,  from  personal  experience  in  London  and  other  large  cities, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  societies  working  along  the  lines  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  not  directly  concerned  with  model  effort,  but  with  re- 
generating the  existing  houses,  where  a  good  dividend  is  earned  in 
every  instance.  That  is  4  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain.  I  would  go 
slightly  above  a  savings-bank  rate  for  a  good  dividend.  I  think  this 
field  of  work  is  one  in  which  the  charity  organization  societies  ought 
especially  to  engage.  I  recall  at  this  moment  the  Edinburgh 
Social  Union,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
organizations  that  I  have  seen,  and  which  co-operates  with  charity 
organization  effort.  It  represents  a  union  of  persons  having  deep 
pockets  and  good  hearts,  and  persons  whose  pockets  are  not  so  deep, 
but  whose  sympathies  are  quite  as  strong.  Bad  property,  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  closed  on  account  of  its  unsanitary  condition,  is 
bought,  and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society,  who  wish  to  woi* 
but  have  not  the  money  to  invest.  The  first  class  get  5  per  cent,  upi 
their  investment,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  property  is  improve 
because  all  moneys  which  are  collected  over  and  above  the  rate  u 
interest  go  for  the  improvement  and  repair  of  the  property. 
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Now,  the  work  of  ihe  women  in  liiis  respect  who  do  the  rent  col- 
lecting IS  essentially  that  of  friendly  visiting;  and  here  is  where  you 
have  a  broad  and  enormous  extension  of  that  most  vital  of  all  princi- 
ples of  charity  organization  effort,  friendly  visiting,  which  can  be  con- 
ducted, not  merely  with  ethical  profit,  but  actually  with  financial  profit. 

The  thing  which  we  need  most  in  our  large  cities  in  America  to- 
day is  an  exappropriatian  law  such  as  exists  in  England  since  iSgo. 
It  is  not  sufficient  when  you  go  to  a  bad  sanitary  house  to  close  it 
up,  becau«  a  little  political  influence  will  occasionally  open  it  after 
some  fictitious  repairs  have  been  made ;  and  for  some  reason  or 
other,  if  the  proprietor  is  recalcitrant,  especially  if  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
riuence,  he  is  not  followed  up  as  closely  as  he  might  be.  There  is 
but  one  remedy,  there  is  but  one  cure,  for  cancer,  and  that  is  the 
knife ;  and  there  is  but  one  cure  for  an  unsanitary  house,  and  that  is 
to  blot  it  out  of  existence.  That  can  be  done,  and  that  should  be 
done,  on  an  equitable  basis.  We  have  been  frightened  in  this  coun- 
try with  stories  of  what  exappropriation  costs.  It  used  to  cost  a 
great  deal,  but  that  was  when  the  right  kind  of  practice  was  not  en- 
gaged in.  The  value  of  an  ex  appropriated  house  when  exappro- 
priated  for  sanitary  reasons  is  determined  under  the  Enghsh  law  by 
the  value  of  the  land  as  land  and  by  the  value  of  the  old  buildings 
as  salvage.  That  is  very  different  from  putting  a  value  upon  the 
rental  value  of  the  property,  ft  means  a  tremendous  saving,  and  it 
means  furthermore  this :  that  the  former  practice  was  in  reality  a 
premium  upon  slum  property ;  and,  until  we  can  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  the  value  of  this  old  property  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  value  of  what 
it  rents  for,  so  long  shall  we  stay  in  the  rear.  The  only  equitable 
basis  is  to  consider  that  property  as  a  fit  subject  for  being  closed 
and  as  having  no  rental  value  whatever,  but  as  simply  having  a  value 
as  salvage. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  in  property  in  Westminster,  London, 
which  was  exappropriated  under  the  old  English  practice,  and  cost 
three  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  per  square  yard,  while  some  adja- 
cent property,  exappropriated  under  the  new  law,  cost  less  than  one 
pound.     The  latter  was  an  equitable  valuation. 

Charity  organization  societies  should  take  up  this  matter,  and  use 
their  influence  to  get  the  only  efficient  weapon  that  you  can  have  to 
deal  with  irremediably  unsanitary  houses. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
but  I  don't  care  to  pass  the  limit  of  time.  But  let  me  say  this  in 
conclusion.  Of  course,  we  all  admit  that  the  greatest,  the  most  pow- 
erful preventive  agencies  which  we  can  adopt  will  be  the  most  active 
in  furthering  the  purpose  upon  which  charity  organizations  are 
founded.  It  is  absolutely  of  no  use  trying  to  stop  a  stream  of  run- 
ning water  unless  you  cut  it  off  somewhere  ;  and  so  it  is  absolutely 
of  no  use  lo  seek  to  alleviate  poverty  and  crime  unless  you  can  get 
at  its  source.     One  of  the  most  fertile  sources,  I  should  say  perhaps 
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Tiost  fertile  source,  of  poverty  is  this  bad  housing.     The  bulk  of 

due  to  the  bad  sanitary  conditions  in  cities.     The  houses  in  bad 

tary    condition  are  of   course  a  menace  to  the  neighborhood, 

n,  again,  when  we  look  to  the  housing  problem,  we  think  we  have 

key  to  the  solution  of  many  things.    For  instance,  we  are  able  on 

basis  to  make  a  differentiation  of  the  needy  population.     We 

block  them  out,  so  to  speak.     We  can  say  the  artisan,  the  higher 

;e-earning  class,  can  be  provided  for  by  model  homes.     As  they 

be  made  to  pay,  there  would  seem  to  be  in  the  future  of  things 

reasonable  excuse  why  every  workingman  earning  fair  wage  should 

have  a  good  home.     Then  the  second  element  in  this  diiferentia- 

1  is  the  class  who  are  slovenly  and  careless,  and  not  of  very 

Dng  moral  stamina,  persons  who  get  drunk  occasionally.     These  I 

nk  we  can  take  care  of  on  the  line  of  Miss  Octavia  HilFs  work. 

Lastly,  I  think  we  reach  the  lowest  of  all  elements  which  now  find 

jlter  in  the  slums  of  cities.     That  is,  I  ,think  with  the  enforce- 

nt  of  sanitary  law  becoming  stricter  and  stricter,  it  makes  it  to 

:  detriment  of  the  owner  to  maintain  slum  property,  for  the  reason 

it  he  is  continually  nagged  by  the  health  authorities  to  keep  it  in 

)air  ;  for  the  further  reason  that  the  only  class  of  people  who  go 

live  there  are  nomadic  in  their  characteristics,  and  irregular,  and 

.  rent  varies,  so  that  he  cannot  make  much  out  of  them. 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  law,  and  with  this  exappro- 

ation  as  a  weapon  hanging  over  slum  proprietors,  the  result  will 

that,  instead  of  being  a  premium,  as  there  now  often  is,  for  the 

lintenance  of  slum  property,  it  will  be  positively  to  the  detriment 

the  owner  to  have  it ;  and  that  will  result  in  liberating  this  great 

ss  of  people  from  their  present  shelters.     I  think  we  should  meet 

It  by    the  provision  of    model    lodging-houses,  which  either  by 

vate  effort  or  municipal  can  be  made  to  pay.     I  am  not  in  favor 

municipal  control  except  merely  as  an  example. 

One  word,  in  conclusion.     I  think  we  ought  to  consider  this  ques- 

n,  of  course,  as  an  ethical  question  at  bottom.     We  must  consider 

It  the  house  is  the  body,  that  the  family  is  its  soul.     We  all  know 

It  corrupt  usage  of  the  flesh  brings  blight  upon  the  soul  in  physical 

istence,   and  so  any   environment  which  tends   to  drag  persons 

\vn  must  operate  to  recruit  the  classes  of  defective  and  dependent 

d  delinquent  who  are  chronic  subjects. 
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MARRIED    VAGABONDS. 

I!V   MISS    MARY    E.    RICHMOND. 


I 


I  have  ventured  to  give  this  title  to  my  paper,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  bring  ihe  man  of  the  neglected  family  out  of  that  retire- 
ment—  behind  wife  and  children  —  into  which  he  has  so  discreetly 
withdrawn.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  single  vaga- 
bond. His  nomadic  habits  have  been  described  by  specialists  ;  and 
some  have  even  ventured  to  turn  tramp  and  take  die  road,  in  order 
to  secure  data  at  first  hand  for  their  studies.  No  specialist,  however, 
has  been  able  to  study  the  married  vagabond  m  the  same  way.  He 
is  well  protected  from  scientific  scrutiny, —  too  well  protected.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  know  individually  a  considerable  number  of 
both  the  single  and  the  married  fraternity,  and  I  confess  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  former.  It  is  true  that  the  tramp  is  a  barbarian,  openly 
at  war  with  society ;  but.  then,  he  is  not  so  prompt  to  claim  from 
society  the  privileges  and  protection  which  she  so  willingly  extends 
to  the  head  of  a  family.  In  short,  he  is  not  such  a  cowardly,  unen- 
terprising creature. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  married  vagabond  is  a  bad  fellow,  what 
will  you  do  with  him  ?  For  my  instruction  on  this  question  I  sent 
circular  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  number  of  charity  workers  in  this 
country  concerning  (r)  the  legal  treatment  of  idle  and  intemperate 
heads  of  families,  (2)  the  charitable  treatment  of  the  same,  (3)  the 
sentiment  of  the  commtmity  on  this  subject,  and  have  received  74 
answers  from  34  different  States. 

These  letters  show  that  laws  to  compel  a  man  to  support  his  wife, 
or  children,  or  both,  exist  in  ao  of  the  34  States  reporting,  though 
the  law  is  not  enforced  or  is  seldom  enforced  in  all  of  the  20,  and 
in  7  of  the  others  it  is  only  partially  enforced.  If  I  may  venture  to 
make  any  deductions  from  my  incomplete  returns,  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  better  laws  and  a  better  enforcement  of  them  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  laws  exist  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  though,  judging  by  my 
own  State,  this  absence  of  remedies  does  not  argue  an  absence  of 
the  disease.  The  North  Central  States  have  some  good  enactments  ; 
and  the  Western  States  show  plenty  of  law,  but  little  or  no  enforce- 
ment,—  an  illustration  of  the  uselessness  of  legislation  which  pre- 
cedes the  education  of  puhHc  opinion.  In  nearly  half  the  Stales 
having  a  non-support  law  the  inability  to  secure  judgment  without 
the  wife's  testimony  has  rendered  the  law  of  no  effect. 

Perhaps  the  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  statute  will  serve  as 
a  fair  example  of  good  non-support  legislation.  This  law  provides 
that  "  whoever  unreasonably  neglects  to  prowde  for  the  support  of 
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his  wife  or  minor  child  may  be  lined  not  over  fzo,  or  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  six  months ;  and  the  fine  may  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
I  to  the  town,  city,  corporation,  society,  or  person  supporting  the  wife 
I  or  child  at  the  time  of  the  complaint.     At  the  trial,  if  convicted. 
s  often  placed  on  probation,  agreeing  to  pay  a  certahi  sum 
j  each  week  for  the   support   of  his  children."     Boston  is  constantly 
I  enforcing  this  law ;  but  from  the  Associated  Charities  in  one  of  the 
'  smaller  towns  of  Massachusetts  comes  the  statement :  "  Neither  the 
I    police  nor  our  society  can  secure  enforcement   any  further  than  by 
making  the  man's  life  a  burden  to  him,  as  long  as  he  stays  here,  if 
he  does  not  obey  it.     In  ever)'  case  of  which  I  have  definite  knowl- 
edge the  man    has,    in  the  course  of    a  few  weeks,  simply  disap- 
peared." 

A  Rhode  Island  judge,  writing  of  the  imperfect  operation  of  the 
law  in  his  own  Slate,  adds .  "  Such  an  enforcement  is,  perhaps,  all 
that  can  be  looked  for.  and  all  that  is  reasonable.  For  law,  while 
cap.ible  of  pretty  strict  enforcement  as  a  penal  instrument,  is  not 
a  very  efficient  means  of  securing  the  discharge  of  social  dunes." 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  a  very  inefficient  means  indeed, 
when  by  its  enactments  we  would  relieve  ourselves  of  all  charilable 
responsibihties  toward  the  man  we  seek  to  punish  or  the  family  we 
seek  to  protect.  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  a  good 
non-support  law  is  better  than  no  law  at  all ;  but  I  would  only  admit 
so  much  where  the  citizens  of  a  State  are  fully  determined  to  enforce 
it,  and  then  re-enforce  it  by  every  other  possible  remedy. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  of  these  other  remedies 
is  to  habitually  regard  the  man  as  the  head  of  the  family.  As  stated, 
this  sounds  like  a  truism  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  charitable  socie- 
ties, churches,  benevolent  individuals,  and  even  public  officials  have 
drifted  into  the  habit  of  receiving  and  filling  applications  for  relief. 
made  by  the  mothers  and  children  of  needy  families.  Charitable 
people  learn  to  know  the  women  in  mothers'  missions.  They  know 
the  children  in  free  kindergartens  and  Sunday-schools  and  ciubs. 
The  men  do  not  attend  these  things.  They  are  rather  shy  of  appear- 
ing at  all,  unless  in  dull  times  they  lake  the  trouble  to  pose  as  in- 
dustrious artisans  out  of  work,  The  rule  is  certainly  a  safe  one  for 
individuals  and  for  institutions  that,  where  relief  is  concerned,  the 
man  of  the  family,  if  able  to  walk,  shall  not  only  do  all  the  asking, 
but  shall  show  good  cause  why  he  should  receive.  This  would  t 
once  break  up  the  pernicious  practice  of  sending  children  to  chart 
offices. 

So  far,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  there  is  but  one  type  oi 
married  vagabond.- — a  very  bad  type  indeed.     Such  an  hypothesis 
breaks  down  utterly  in  any  attempt  lo  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions about  treatment.     If  the  letters  I  have  received  show  anythi 
they  show  this  :  that,  where  there  has  been  any  attempt  to 
dividually  and  continuously  with  idle  husbands  and  negh 
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lies,  there  has  been,  at  lea.st,  some  measure  of  success,  and  that 
wherever  there  has  been  no  such  attempt,  neither  giving  nor  with- 
holding, neither  law  nor  the  absence  of  it,  has  been  of  any  effect.  1 
do  not  pretend  to  claim  that  the  friendly  visitor  is  a  solution  of  this 
many-sided  and  difficult  problem,  but  1  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be 
solved  without  her.  (The  friendly  visitor  is  usually  a  woman,  though 
the  men  engaged  in  this  work  certainly  deserve  minority  representa- 
tion.) Speaking  from  our  Baltimore  experience,  we  would  rather 
have  one  hundred  good  visitors,  patient,  intelligent,  and  resourceful, 
to  deal  with  the  married  vagabonds  of  our  city,  than  the  best  law 
ever  framed,  if,  in  order  to  get  such  a  law,  we  must  lose  the  visitors. 

The  visitors  tools  are  moral  suasion,  the  cutting  off  of  supplies 
from  every  available  source,  the  frequently  renewed  offer  of  work. 
and,  last  of  all,  the  law.  A  paid  agent  may  apply  these  also,  so  may 
a  clergyman  or  public  official ;  but  the  advantage  peculiar  to  the 
visitor  is  Ihat,  confining  her  work,  as  she  does,  to  a  very  few  fami- 
lies, she  has  better  opportunities  of  becoming  well  acquainted. 
These  tools  are  only  effective  when  applied  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances.  Sometimes  no  one  of  them  is  needed.  I  knew 
of  one  case  where  the  man  was  given  a  fresh  start  in  life  by  persuad- 
ing him  to  remove  his  family  to  a  new  neighborhood,  away  from  old 
associations.  In  another  family  the  visitor's  influence  was  needed  on 
both  man  and  wife.  The  wife  was  something  of  a  scold ;  and,  when 
that  was  remedied,  and  the  man's  old  employer  had  been  persuaded 
to  give  him  one  more  trial,  the  visitor  went  with  the  man  before  a 
magistrate,  where  he  took  the  pledge.  This  remedy,  useless  and 
worse  than  useless,  as  we  ail  know,  in  many  cases,  just  happened 
to  be  the  right  thing  here.  From  being  an  attractive  ne'er-do-weel, 
this  man  has  become  a  fairly  steady,  hard-working  citizen. 

1  would  not.  in  my  enlhusiasm  for  the  work  of  friendly  visiting, 
lose  sight  of  the  old  adage  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear.  The  best  we  can  do  is  a  sorry  patchwork  often  ;  but, 
then,  civilization  itself  is  just  thai,  and  only  in  the  glowing  pages  of 
the  modern  socialist  do  we  find  everything  made  new  all  at  once. 
Where  a  man  is  really  anxious  to  fight  his  appetite  for  drink,  an  ar- 
rangement to  pay  his  wages  to  his  wife  or  to  the  visitor  is  often  the 
best  that  can  be  done.  The  United  Workers  of  Norwich  have  been 
peculiarly  successful  in  this  direction. 

In  many  cases  the  more  heroic  treatment  of  cutting  off  supplies 
must  be  resorted  to.  So  long  as  charitable  people  insist  that  they 
must  forestall  the  possibility  of  "letting  the  innocent  suffer  "  by  aid- 
ing every  neglected  family  generously,  just  so  long  the  lazy  man  has 
society  by  the  throat.  When  we  find  that  we  are  dealing  with  such 
a  man,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  we  have  more  strength  of 
character  to  resist  temptation  to  help  than  he  has  strength  of  char- 
acter to  resist  temptation  to  work.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  stands 
the  test  better  than  we  do,  and  frequently  wins  the  day.     Where  a 
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Dman  refuses  to  leave  a  good-for-nothing  husband,  she  will  some- 
Ties  change  her  mind  when  she  finds  that  the  charitable  people  are 
.  earnest.  Where  the  man  finds  that  the  threats  of  the  charitable 
:e  not,  as  they  too  often  are,  entirely  empty,  he  will  sometimes,  when 
ushed  to  the  wall,  take  work.  I  know  of  a  soddenly  selfish  fellow 
ho  did  nothing  for  his  family,  and  whose  wife  could  not  be  per- 
jaded  to  leave  him.  At  last  the  Charity  Organization  Society  con- 
inced  the  benevolent  individuals  of  the  neighborhood  that  they  must 
withhold  help,  and  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
L'Yieighbor  who  could  be  trusted  was  paid  to  feed  the  wife  and  chil- 
ren  without  the  husband's  knowledge  and  in  the  strictest  privacy. 
Vhen  he  inquired  why  such  a  church  hadn't  helped,  and  where  the 
•asket  was  from  Mrs.  So-and-so,  and  the  money  from  the  Circle  of 
king's  Daughters,  and  the  accustomed  help  from  half  a  dozen  other 
ources,  the  wife  replied  that  one  and  all  had  said  they  would  rather 
5t  her  starve  than  continue  to  help  the  family  of  a  man  who  wouldn't 
/ork.  He  held  out  for  two  days,  and  then  came  for  the  labor-yard 
irork  order,  which  he  had  previously  refused,  working  steadily  for 
ome  weeks,  and  until  the  work  closed. 

Sometimes  the  removal  of  wife  and  children  will  bring  a  man  to 
lis  senses.  One  wife,  for  whom  work  was  found  in  an  institution, 
/here  she  could  keep  her  two  children  with  her,  has  agreed  to  go 
►ack  to  her  husband  on  condition  that  he  will  first  work  steadily  for 

year,  and  save  his  earnings. 

It  will  appear  from  what  I  have  said  that  a  visitor  must  have 
►atience,  must  not  look  for  very  brilliant  or  immediate  results ;  but 
t  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  her  to  have  too  much  patience, 
•r,  rather,  to  think  that  she  is  patient  when,  in  reality,  she  is 
owardly.  I  have  seen  a  family  going  steadily  down  hill  for  years, 
he  underfed,  overworked  mother  taking  finally  to  drink,  the 
ounger  children  beginning  life  with  under-vitalized,  diseased 
•odies,  and,  finally,  the  violent  death  of  the  second  boy  a  month 
go  coming  as  the  least  tragic  happening  in  the  family  history.  All 
his  preventable  misery  had  gradually  accumulated  because  the  visi- 
ors  and  others  charitably  interested  lacked  courage  five  years  ago. 
Vhen  charitable  people  delay  and  temporize  in  such  cases,  I  wish 
hey  could  have  a  good,  wholesome,  terrifying  vision  of  the  future 
hey  are  helping  to  manufacture.  The  fact  is,  the  supply  of  capable 
isitors  is  altogether  inadequate  ;  and  it  is  the  most  important  func- 
lon  of  a  charity  organization  society  to  increase  this  supply. 

I  have  given  a  very  imperfect  review  of  legal  and  charitable  prac- 
ce  in  cases  of  non-support.  The  last  division  of  my  subject  brings 
le  to  another  function  of  a  charity  organization  society ;  namely, 
le  influencing  of  public  opinion.  One  of  the  questions  sent  to  my 
orrespondents  was,  "  Is  charitable  sentiment  inclined  to  make  it 
asy  or  difficult  for  a  man  with  an  interesting  family  to  live  without 
^ork  ?  "     Of  the  thirty-four  States  heard  from,  thirty  acknowledged 
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that  it  is  easy,  on  the  whole,  for  a  lazy  man  to  find  support, 
vided  he  has  a  family,  though  in  States  where  charily  organizaiioi 
methods  are  well  established  it  is  not  so  easy  as  formerly. 

There  is  important  work  before  us,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dela; 
its  energetic  prosecution  a  moment  longer.  Some  of  us  have  growi 
so  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  hardness  that,  though  we  know  we  ari 
right,  we  fear  to  lead  public  opinion.  Others  of  us  are  not  ver 
clear  what  to  think  or  to  do.  The  expression,  "  Of  course  we  can 
not  let  the  children  suffer  because  the  man  is  unworthy,"  occur, 
again  and  again  in  the  letters  I  have  received.  "  The  man  is  bene 
filed  by  what  we  do  for  the  family,"  writes  one  society;  "but  w< 
can't  help  that."  These  are  question-begging  statements;  for  is  i 
not  clear  that,  no  matter  how  lavish  or  how  sparing  our  materia 
assistance,  we  do  let  the  children  suffer,  and  suffer  very  terribly,  si 
long  as  we  leave  them  in  the  clutches  of  a  man  who  will  make  ni 
effort  to  care  for  them,  who  is  often  diseased  or  depraved,  whi 
shelters  himself  behind  their  neglected  condition  ?  What  idea  o 
a.  home,  of  industry,  of  decency,  can  children  get  in  such  surround 
ings  ?  Surely,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  born  and  unborn,  Wi 
should  do  something  more  to  relieve  their  sufferings  than  to  givi 
material  assistance.  There  is  no  need  that  the  children  shouli 
starve.  If  we  are  really  in  earnest,  there  is  always  some  way  othe 
than  that ;  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  to  let  them  atarvi 
even  would  be,  on  the  whole,  kinder  than  to  ieave  undone  thosi 
things  which  we  so  clearly  ought  to  do  for  their  welfare. 

Some  one  has  said  to  me  that  this  is  a  religious  question, —  thai 
when  a  woman  has  sworn  to  love,  honor,  and  obey,  we  have  no  righ 
to  interfere  between  husband  and  wife,  and  that  we  do  it  at  ou 
peri!.  It  is  indeed  a  religious  question,  though  in  a  wider  sens, 
than  was  intended  by  the  objector.  As  to  the  sacredness  of  a  wife' 
duties  I  would  raise  no  manner  of  question.  But  the  duties  of  ; 
mother  are  equally  sacred ;  and  sometimes,  as  human  duties  will 
these  duties  as  wife  and  as  mother  conflict.  Even  when  such  conflic 
is  inevitable,  I  might  hesitate  to  advocate  interference  if  charitabli 
relief  were  not  in  itself  an  interference.  Shall  our  interference  bi 
effective  or  the  reverse  ?  To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  test  of  thi 
effectiveness,  and  that  is  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  helpless  member 
of  the  family, —  the  children. —  not  what  is  most  comfortable  for  then 
at  the  moment,  but  what  is  best  for  them  in  the  long  run.  Surely 
if  the  dictates  of  religion  are  more  imperatively  clear  on  any  oni 
human  obligation  rather  than  another,  that  particular  obligation  i 
our  duty  to  the  helpless;  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  time  bot! 
chanty  and  religion  will  learn  to  extend  this  consideration  to  unbon 
generations,  It  is  well  to  note  that,  though  the  principle  I  havi 
attempted  to  formulate  would  break  up  many  homes  (homes  only  ii 
name)  which  are  now  kept  together,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand 
keep  together  many  homes  which  have  been  too  hastily  broken  up. 
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I  have  not  had  a  good  word  to  fling  at  the  married  vagabond  so 
r.  In  closing,  I  would  say  a  word  for  him  by  way  of  extenuation, 
have  often  been  forced  to  notice  how  people  of  his  class  get  their 
ew  of  life  as  a  whole  (in  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  have  any) 
om  very  slight  and  insignificant  items.  I  remember  one  man, 
hose  view  of  what  the  municipality  ought  to  do  for  him  had  been 
irmanently  settled  by  a  free  pass  from  Washington  to  New  York. 
Washington  is  lavish  of  passes,  and  what  seemed  to  her  right  and 
ist  very  naturally  seemed  so  to  him.  Now,  the  married  vagabond 
,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  victim  of  sentimentality  and  gush  :  he  has 
ten  taking  himself  at  the  charitable  valuation ;  and  the  last  remedy 
hich  I  have  to  offer  for  his  complaint  is  this, —  let  us  get  a  clear-cut 
id  vigorous  opinion  about  him,  and  then  —  through  our  churches, 
ir  laws,  our  newspapers,  our  charity  agents,  our  friendly  visitors  — 
t  us  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  him  what  that  opinion  is. 

REMARKS  OF  G.  W.  SWAN,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

In  taking  up  my  work  over  eight  years  ago,  I  found  everything 
)mparatively  easy  to  dispose  of  except  these  married  vagabonds, 
ho  hid  behind  the  wife  and  flock  of  little  children.  I  consulted 
e  law,  and  found  there  was  plenty  of  law ;  but  the  application  was 
)t  such  as  to  remedy  the  evil.  Such  men  are  often  willing  to  enter 
jail,  and  be  well  fed  and  kept  warm,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  have 
)thing  to  do  but  read  trashy  literature,  leaving  their  families  to 
arve  or  be  supported  by  towns  or  by  benevolent  people.  I  awoke 
le  morning  with  a  determination  to  see  what  I  could  do  toward 
aking  the  law  a  means  to  an  end.  I  visited  the  judge  of  our  city 
)urt,  and  laid  my  plan  before  him.  I  said  to  him :  "  I  find  that  in 
)ur  administration  of  justice  in  this  court,  from  time  to  time,  you 
ispend  judgment  in  the  cases  of  certain  men.  I  want  these  men 
i  understand  that  the  next  time  they  are  presented  to  this  court  for 
)n-support  of  their  families,  instead  of  giving  them  from  thirty  to 
xty  days,  you  will  give  them  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  and  then 
low  me  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  choose  between  two 
ings." 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  the  judge,  "  and  we  will  see  what  we  can 
:complish." 

The  first  case  to  come  up  was  a  Scotchman.  I  had  seen  him  in 
e  prisoner's  dock  time  and  again.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  little 
lildren,  was  a  skilled  workman,  and  able  to  earn  three  dollars  a 
ly.  He  expected  to  get  his  usual  thirty  days.  His  wife  would  get 
^o  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  in  coal,  and  they  would  try  to  work 
e  Charity  Organization  Society  for  some  help.  The  man  was 
oved  guilty,  and  it  was  then  the  opportunity  to  try  my  experiment 
walked  over  to  him,  and  said :  "  Dave,  you  are  here  again ;  and  I 
ill  engage  that  you  will  get  six  months  this  time."  He  changed 
)lor :  he  did  not  like  that. 
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"  Now,"  I  said,  "  wouldn't  you  like  to  turn  round  and  be  a  better 
man,  supi>ort  yourself  res[>ectably  and  take  care  of  your  family  ? '' 

"  What  can  a  fellow  do,"  he  asked,  **  when  every  one  hates  him  ? " 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  I  will  stand  by  and  be  your  friend,  will  you 
do  as  I  want  you  to  ?  "     He  said  that  he  would.     I  had  had  some 

blanks  printed  that  read  :  "  Mr. :  Please  pay  to  G.  W.  Swan 

the  money  due  me  for  wages  for  the  next  six  months,"  or  "a  year," 
or  "  during  my  employment."  I  filled  that  out,  "  Pay  all  the  wages 
due  David ,"  and  he  signed  it  I  presented  the  signed  docu- 
ment to  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  made  a  plea  for  the  suspension 
of  judgment  for  sixty  days.  I  gave  a  little  bond  for  the  man's 
appearance,  and  he  went  to  work.  When  pay-day  came,  I  took  his 
money ;  and  that  money  did  not  go  into  the  family,  to  be  got  away 
from  the  wife  by  threats  or  coaxing.  I  adopted  the  system  of 
tickets,  sending  her  to  the  grocery  store,  allowing  a  limited  amount 
of  groceries  to  be  received, —  so  many  dollars*  worth  a  week.  A 
similar  arrangement  was  made  ^-ith  the  butcher  and  with  all  those 
from  whom  David's  necessaries  were  bought.  If  something  were 
wanted  from  the  dry-goods  store,  a  special  order  was  given  for  that. 
We  kept  a  strict  book  account,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  we 
called  the  man  in  and  rendered  an  account  to  him  of  what  had  been 
spent.  That  man  to-day  is  the  best  man  in  the  employ  of  C.  F. 
Rogers  &  Co.  His  home  at  that  time  was  anything  but  cheerful. 
The  condition  of  affairs  had  made  his  wife  a  scold.  There  were  no 
carpets  on  the  floors,  the  furniture  was  broken,  there  was  only  an 
apology  for  a  stove,  and  the  equipment  of  the  larder  was  mainly 
empty  whiskey  bottles.  Go  in  to-day,  and  you  will  find  five  rooms 
nicely  furnished,  five  children  —  for  another  one  has  come  into  the 
home  —  well  cared  for,  well  clothed,  and  four  of  them  in  school ; 
and,  above  all,  you  will  find  a  happy  wife.  They  attend  church,  and 
the  children  go  to  Sunday-school ;  and  the  man  has  a  snug  little  bank 
account. 

We  have  handled  between  four  and  five  hundred  such  men  in  the 
last  four  years ;  and  I  have  personally  received  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  earnings  of  these  men,  and  have  applied  it  to  the 
needs  of  their  families.  It  has  been  an  interesting  experience  to 
step  into  the  court-room  Saturday  morning,  and  see  the  men  in  line 
waiting  for  their  cases  to  be  called  as  the  sixty  days  expired.  If  I 
ask  for  further  suspension  of  judgment,  it  is  always  granted.  When 
a  man  sees  the  advantage  of  the  better  way  of  living,  and  applies 
himself  to  follow  that  way,  keeping  away  from  the  saloon  and  caring 
for  his  family,  he  is  again  trusted  with  his  own  wages  ;  and  we  have 
very  few  that  lapse  into  the  old  way.  What  has  been  the  result  with 
regard  to  the  dispensing  of  charities  in  the  town  ?  That  is  an  im- 
portant part.  Take  the  report  of  our  selectmen,  and  I  will  show 
you  that  in  1887  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  outside  poor  was  almost 
twenty-three   thousand  dollars.     You    know  what  the    past  two  or 


C'-^ns£Uiic  atxrti,ka5  ia  diis  viir^cioa ;  aaj  \^k>  \^d;s  .1^0  it  N*kvts  v^al\ 
u-iiic:  KfVKC  ;ca  diousjavi  vivtiars  ia^ii^aj  v^i  t%^aiv>ui;v'<^  UH^ucuuiJ. 

r<:i^ri.  W(^  liavt^  a  '^ixr^K  auiabcr  ^  iiuuiuiagCvH  !<;.> ;  bkii  ih^i  \iUj^%n 
]sx,  -A  tiUise  luca  v^Ov^  Ixsvuic  OK^'iiaqu^ut  aa4  viissipaccvji  aiv  sImIW 
K;v.haaics»  ^^ovkX  M^ofkajtja,  x*iU  >khi>4i^hcajt<vl  tvU^>^^s.  Ihv*  ukUiu- 
ccir«irs  arc  jjiiui  :v^  ^ivc  tli<ai  K:iu^K^\in<iit^  tor  ibcv  v,Ma  li^ivc  vV^iri- 
:av\:  ia  njKrai.  I  hey  can  taokc  ^voU  w*i^va^  VVt;  \mi  itic  laau  v>ii 
>  i'vwi  behavior,  sxid  he  UiiuaJi\  riaUs  his  v^N^a  v^v^jrlv.  \Vc  Jo^  a*^; 
lie^c  hiiu  c»J:  ihe  barUea  v^  riaUia^  N»»v>fk^  t.h*^u^h  \(ke  ujkiy  help  hau. 

.-c  i:>  HOC  skiUeJt  >kc  may  ;^e;  >w^mcthiiii^  tor  hiiu  to  Uo  ou  ih<  elvs^ 
c  road  or  ia  labor  Cor  Uie  scrcec  U  luea  leiud^e  1.0  UiJkc  ih^; 
»uvrtuait;y  thac  L:i  givea  ;heu^  ^kc  lei;  Uv^'  Uw  U»Jkv?  ii^i  voui:*e. 
^Vc  have  an  employaieat  bureau  iojf  ^omcu^  auU  the  liniie^i  ^ivc 
e:r  services  ia  cuUta^  garajteais  aaU  Wuia^  the  >^omea  u*ake  theai. 
v.>TKe  iix  a  while  a  uw.a  Joes  ^o  ax^ay  ;  but  the  <^\  les^ookubiiity 
a:  :alLs  upon  us  is  to  iiettle  tlw  uukattvr*  it  it  is  tvsteU  by  the  iu\l^e» 
r  actUviI  cocits.      the  case  is  ^u^t/e  ^u.<Si:U  v^ithout  costs  at  the  eaJ 

sixty  days.     As  a  ^eiwral  thiu^»  tbu^  actual  cv^ts  ave  deuvtuslcd, 
K'ui:  two  dollars  and  thiity-one  cents.     We  have  Uttlv  tVvKible  iu 
.1:  direction. 


KKV.\HliS    BV    .HtV.fc    WWtVNU 

v.>no  great  irouble  has  becu  alluded  to  this  aUeruov>u,  ihe  '»Kitt 
>s  hu%baud.  I  d^*  w.»t  think  the  shiuless  wite  h.w  euieusi  ^^ 
Timely  into  our  dekl  as  the  shiftless  husbauvl  tH\e  gual  Uouble 
i>  h>een  to  know  h«.^\v  to  aid  ^he  wite  svl[  ihe  dvunkeu  hu?»luud  who 
kept  in  jail,  \Hvs^itUy  thirty  vUys,  and  cv>*tws  hv^ue  U»  Uuvl  his  wUe 
kini?  care  <^  her^eU  and  the  children  without  chavit\.  Whvn  hv 
nus  back*  he  itnmedi^^lely  gets  hold  k4  the  tuvnxey  ^he  h^ts  v  uiwvl. 
id  gets  drunk;  and  this  thing  goes  vm  ovev  m\\\  o\et  again,  vuvu! 
e  pov>r  woman  is  reihued  tv^  des^wiir  anvi  ottcn  W  vUink.  Nv^w,  ot 
»urse,  the  fundamental  tvvmUe  is  the  saloon.  rndvuiblevlU,  m  ih.' 
illennium  the  SsUvHm  will  disapv^'*^*  i  ^*^*^  '  doubt  whether  auN  ^'^  ^i^- 
en  the  yvnu\gest  of  us,  will  live  to  see  the  tniiictn\ium.  Wh.U  i^  \\w 
^\l  thing  to  be  done,  theh?  Why.  to  dv»  away  with  th*tt  uum^iiou^ 
lly  v'f  seniling  tnen  over  atul  over  anvl  i^ver  again,  tifty,  se\eut\  tiw, 
i\unilred»  a  huntlred  itnd  twenty-rtve  times,  Ui  a  jitil,  wheie  \\w\c  \^ 
>t  a  single  reform<tt(»ry  intlueme,  aud  where  M  the  eml  oi  \W\\\\  \\\\^ 
vy  come  out  with  a  ragiug  appetite  for  iliiuk,  ituil  on  the  w.i\  tuMu 
c  jail  to  their  wretched  home  they  piss  twetUy  salvtouj*,  I  v»iuv 
sard  a  woman  say,  **  I  can  gi*  by  eight  livptor  s.doous,  but  the  uiutli 
iches  me."  Well,  the  poi»r  wretih  was  not  si»  muv  U  lv»  blauu  a. 
e  might  be. 


"t    ''■'t^Ufgf^,^ 


.     > 


'-  '-*--  ■  >^.-       %■  -  -.•.-'H*r~. 


•MJ->«SJ»^V^     '^ 


VV 


ruK  H^un  vNt  x^i^Nu*^ 


of  se^vict^.  *  '^^l  s^nx^''  ih  lh%^  WnvUn^  sv|  Os\^  \  h^M\AN\  «sy\>\  \\\v  W  \\\\\^\ 
It  is  because  in  the  kiml  v^t  nw^W  \  ^\s\  ^\sU^^vMv>\  \\\^  «iv\\\\v*  \^  WW 
dered  on  both  sidoH,  thrtt  I  think  U  U  \s\  ^\\^\\A  \A\W  \  ^\\\  ^\\\y 
that  I  never  j^>u>  om^  of  my  UMvonuM\l  h^m«i^»«i  \MO\ou^  Ivvh^^M  \^^'^\ 
there  is  a  great  deal  \\u\\  tho  (^nunU  \\\\  \\\\  \\\\^  \\\  \\^\\\\\  \\\\  \\\y  \\S\\)^ 
that  I  am  able  to  do  for  (hrin*  I  wUh  I  \'\\\\\\\  \sA\  \\\\\^  \\\  llu«  WWW 
that  is  allotted  to  nu\  of  tho  hundiiul  llMtn  VStiv^  In  ^hh  h  \\\\*\  hIi  i^ 
their  willingnoHH  to  hcilp.     I   hi\vi<  bmiM  viMvtMMth  hM|M»iHHi<tl  \s\  II 


They  look  out  for  inv  IntoM'nl  lit  ii  Wiiy  I  iu*v»«i  wmmM  liini*  Him 
posed  they  would  tiikn  tlin  ttiMililn  In  iIm  I)  ti  ^OimImu  |i<ii(i'  l« 
broken,  they  go  to  thr  crtinrnlnf  hmiMMJIiHuly  In  mmI»  IiIim  Im  mj-j.  (Iiiil 
it  is  repaired.  If  a  MJtik  |i«  mIo)i|mm|  m|i,  M>t  M(i»«M  ltM|i|oMH,  )Im  »  ill 
take  care  that  the  plutnlifr  U  Mol)l)i<d;  tHMJ  In  hmM(I(mI»nh  m^ii^.i  (|m  , 
look  out  for  the  wi'U;in*  o^  Hut  hoimi'  /  /mmI  1  »il '•♦/•«  p/»|  h  Mm 
kindest  and  inont  fri^'ridly  t/r<'«  Mmj/  ^/Imm  1  un  \n  "m-  IIm  \n\\h\  • 
It  is  never  **^)h,  why  ',%U'  yxii  lit  it-  ri^^M* ' '  M<^  ht\\hti  »<  jI'M/" 
"We  arc  v^  {(1^1  ♦^^  ht'/*'.   yo'i  /otiif    '  )'*  *    ^i   '^    '^^  /   ^n  n    jO  i  nut) 
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friends.  That  is  why  the  work  is  so  very  pleasant,  I  have  had  some 
tenants  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  ihey 
were  not  as  much  interested  in  anything  that  happens  to  me  as  I  am 
in  anything  that  happens  to  them.  Again  and  again,  when  anything 
has  been  said  pubhcly  concerning  matters  in  which  they  knew  I  was 
interested,  they  have  saved  the  papers  for  me  to  see  the  next  day, 
saying,  "Did  you  see  this?"  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  interest, 
knowing  I  would  care  for  it.  When  I  went  to  Europe,  one  of  my 
tenants  kept  a  number  of  daily  papers  while  I  was  gone,  because  she 
thought  I  wouldn't  know  what  was  happening  while  I  was  away. 

I  think  I  was  asked  especially  to  speak  about  tenement-house 
work,  but  I  want  to  speak  also  of  work  In  connection  with  public 
institutions.  Some  of  my  tenants  became  paupers  through  no  fault 
of  their  own ;  and,  when  I  went  to  see  them  in  the  almshouse,  and 
found  they  were  unhappy  there,  I  felt  that  other  people  like  Iheni 
might  abo  be  unhappy  in  almshouses.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  a 
little  story  that  1  have  told  once  before  in  Boston,  of  a  poor  woman 
who,  when  I  was  going  through  the  ward  of  our  almshouse  at  Long 
Island,  called  me  to  her  hurriedly,  saying,  "  1  want  to  speak  to  you"; 
and  this  is  what  she  said:  "I  know  I  am  dying,  but  I  don't  want 
to  die  here."  She  asked  me  if  I  could  get  her  moved.  1  told  her  it 
was  a  difficult  matter,  because  she  was  in  the  extreme  stages  of  con- 
sumption, but  1  would  see  what  I  could  do.  1  went  to  the  Channing 
Home,  a  most  excellent  private  institution  in  Boston ;  and  they  con- 
sented to  receive  that  woman.  She  was  perfectly  happy  there,  not- 
withstanding all  the  suffering  occasioned  by  her  dreadful  disease. 
She  was  happy  because  she  was  treated  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. She  had  been  all  her  life  a  self-supporting  woman;  and  it  was 
because  she  longed  for  this  loving,  tender  service  at  the  last  that  she 
appreciated  it  so  much.  At  Christmas  she  sent  for  me,  saying,  ' 
want  to  ask  you  for  something."  I  wondered  what 
that  I  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  get  it  for  her.  When  J 
out  what  it  was,  it  was  this:  she  said,  "The  matron  and  X' 
have  been  so  kind  to  me  here,  and  I  cannot  make  a&yj 
them ;  but  I  wish  you  would  gel  me  some  little  thing  thlT 
give  to  them  for  Christmas."  The  week  before  she  died  H 
me  again,  and  told  me  how  perfectly  happy  she  had  been  i 
siitution  because  of  the  kindness  and  love  shown  to  her  l3 
added,  "  I  want  you  to  think  of  me  always  as  a  grateful  t 
am  sure  one  such  experience  as  that  shows  what  the  ]_ 
ment  may  be  in  the  hves  of  people  who  perhaps  hftvai 
much  of  it  in  their  downward  path,  especially  if  it  ( 
institution. 

Before  1  close,  1  cannot  help  referring  to  a  man  vfaO-^ 
seems  to  me  in  England  to  stand  as  a  representative  cit'i 
personal  service,—  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     I  do  notj"  '' 
I  can  remember  the  record  of  his  life  without  feelini 


\\ 


nriyrf-fxmscr  x^rjrixja  c^'tscroixsy^x  c^r  c3*Ki;::T:35!i 


:c  &:eacaL  cimkc  W  9»>  ^iJ^^  CKMflMiMeiL  h  m;i$  <ci«Sv  tftiM  I  m:)i$ 
A  Irije  jtcnod  dux  schkcsms  vie  ■M^gV.  «m  a  ^»e  w«^  \^  ^\§ie  m  W 
|5>  £Biw:  clie  fHicc  due  wiiQe  ^  ^ae^l<ooi$cac<(t:$aM;$:<v  mink^  mi.m^j:  tW 

o  dm^  kK<v  dux  1  jun  cv^nsi^  ooe^  k»c^«r  ji;  ^  mlut  i:;^ 

tw^  he  eipectied  ol  d^aft^  jumI  1  ^s^  dievi  o*>«^  imuit  ^^nk^ 

s>  CBie  xaxlK^.     For  ifts^snotw  I  f>caMl  ocie  it  mv  t«K^Mit:i^ 


sit  ;:p  aS  i&^rli:  «Dd  dkne  e«:^»Ttluai^  Ky  Iter.  Ji;:)«i  mi^e«i  I  $ju«i  lv>  ^iu:^ 
vc«u2L  •*  Wifiv  dkxa^  xvm  jef  Hie  |yf  Ji  tt;2f^  ?  "^  siiif  nefCk^  i»$;:fc«nh\ 
••OfcL  1  like  10  dk>  ii.**  I:ss;  betore  1  ieit  Rxs^ia  I  mi«it  iji^>  .Mioilief 
Tv<«Bk  Jind  kxi2»d  a  poor  w>Hua.  mlK>  h\>^$  eiitin^  juone^  $kk  in  bea 
vith  brooduus^  A  kind  ae^KY  luwi  jtt$:  bcvi«^;  Ker  Ji  cu|^<4^  bcvHK 
jLTsi  was  vjLtdux^  utoi  UMHiic^  l»er  f^^hfulA.  Hie^e  jur^  the  ihii^ 
the  p«c  are  doizif  eic^»v  div  jukI  hv^tr.  juhi  ihev  don^  wAm  iv^  be 
thanked  for  it.  Thete  is  no  teelitig  v>l  sselt-cv>a><Sv>u;^a:iesi  or  vVt  awx^ 
ihii^  bat  thit  it  is  jiKt  ii§:ht  kc  tb^  to  do  it:  And  thAt  is  the  ^^vrt  o< 
feelii^  m«  ou§:ht  to  try  to  cultivate*  And  Kwim  it  tfv>m  thenv  it  >iKe 
haven't  it  to  staurt  with.  We  h^ve  their  example  beKve  our  eyes 
daily.  To  s«\«  is  the  hi^rhest  and  noblest  duty  that  any  ot  us  can 
have. 

Miss  Dk  GRAFFCxiticiv —  1  wo>uki  «ke  to  ask  Mrs.  Linvxun  to  tell 
us  a  little  about  her  method  of  dealin<:  with  her  tenants  in  the  \^^y 
of  improv^unents^  not  g:i\'in^  them  e\>»\ihii^  at  once«  but  making 
them  desenne  eacii  new  addition  to  their  quarters. 

Mrsw  Lincoln, —  1  am  happy  to  say  that  that  is  a  \xt\^  simple 
matter  indeed.  We  believe  in  encoura^n^  the  people  tv\  we  mi^t 
sav»  benefit  themselves.  If  1  iind  tenants  are  doing  renurkablv  welU 
and  need  a  little  encouragement*  1  say*  **  Wouldn*t  \\hi  like  to  h.ivx'  a 
Kttle  fresh  paint?"  And  perhaps  they  will  say*  **  Yes":  ami  I  will 
say*  "If  )-ou  will  put  it  on*  1  am  verA*  glad  tv>  furnish  the  ^vuntv" 
And  in  that  way  the  house  is  brightened  and  fresheneii  u|v  Wo  hax-x? 
al\va\-s  found  that  it  was  not  wise  to  do  ex^ervthiui*  at  once.  I  re* 
member  I  learned  that  from  the  experience  ot  a  landlorvi  who  said  ts.> 
me  that  he  had  repaired  and  cleaned  and  p;\^H>n\i  his  houses  and 
turned  the  people  in*  and  he  was  surj\rised  to  tiud  at  the  end  \U   a 
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few  months  that  the  houses  were  just  as  bad  and  neglected  as  they 
had  been  in  the  beginning.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  to  give  them 
the  benefit  gradually,  and  also  to  let  them  feel  that  one  takes  an 
interest  in  the  things  that  they  earn.  They  are  glad  to  earn  the  right 
to  have  the  rooms  more  comfortable,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  to 
them.  There  comes  in  the  personal  side.  It  is  because  of  something 
they  have  done  that  they  are  entitled  to  these  better  and  pleasanter 
surroundings.  The  general  conditions  of  the  hduse  should  be  looked 
after.  We  always  repair  the  roof  and  drains,  and  see  that  the 
premises  are  in  good  sanitary  condition ;  and  they  can  afford  to  wait 
for  some  of  the  minor  matters,  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  tenants 
because  they  relate  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  rooms.  We  have  one 
woman  who  always  likes  a  blue  paper  ;  and,  when  her  room  is  going 
to  be  papered,  she  is  sure  to  say  to  me,  "  Be  sure  that  you  get  blue," 
and  I  try  to  find  the  prettiest  paper  I  can.  I  always  choose  the 
papers  for  my  houses.  We  all  like  to  have  people  take  an  interest 
in  us  and  what  we  do.  The  tenants  are  in  no  wise  different  from 
ourselves. 


PERSONAL  SERVICE  ON  THE  PART  OF  DIRECTORS. 

REMARKS    BY    MR.    ALEXANDER   JOHNSON. 

First,  let  us  ask,  what  charity  organization  societies  usually  do  in 
the  way  of  general  visiting  and  supervision  of  the  public  and  private 
charitable  institutions.  In  the  charity  organization  societies  that  I 
have  been  connected  with  we  usually  found  that  a  majority  of  our 
directors  and  board  of  visitors  were  engaged  in  other  departments 
of  charitable  work.  If  they  would  do  their  whole  duty  as  volunteers, 
as  unpaid  members  of  the  society,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  gen- 
eral visitation  and  supervision  would  be  done  very  fully.  We  have 
all,  I  suppose,  been  met  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  unofficial  socie- 
ties and  institutions  to  examine  official  ones  about  the  precise  thing 
they  are  organized  for.  I  think  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  say  at  one 
public  meeting  of  the  Associated  Charities  that,  when  a  society  re- 
fuses a  case  for  which  it  is  organized, —  as,  for  instance,  a  hospital 
refuses  to  take  in  a  sick  child,  or  if  a  reHef  society  refuses  to  extend 
relief  in  a  proper  case, —  that  society,  church,  or  institution  is  bank- 
rupt, and  ought  to  wind  up  its  affairs  and  go  out  of  business.  That  is 
to  say,  if  we  undertake  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  business,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  public  to  aid  every  case  of 
that  kind  that  comes  to  us.  A  favorite  answer  of  a  relief  society  to 
me  has  been,  "  We  would  very  much  like  to  do  this  work,  but  we 
really  haven't  the  funds."  I  happen  to  know  that  very  frequently 
that  story  is  not  true,  but,  if  it  is  true,  that  society  should  either  col- 
lect more  njoney  and  have  the  funds,  or  go  out  of  business. 


But  the  particular  point  that  I  wished  to  speak  about  was  not  so 
much  this  unofficial  supervision  as  the  need  o(  more  real  work  of 
our  unpaid  directors  and  trustees.  After  a  good  many  years'  expe' 
rience  as  a  paid  agent  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  I  aiD 
now  an  unpaid  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  1  think  I  am, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  speak  of  it  from  both  sides.  The  diffi- 
culty that  the  agents  labor  under  often,  is  not  only  that  they  have  to 
supply  the  machinery,  the  special  knowledge,  the  regular,  systematic, 
business-iike  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  but  to  supply  the 
energy  behind  it  as  well ;  not  only  to  energize  their  own  work,  but 
to  energize  the  work  of  their  directors  and  trustees.  Not  only  do 
they  have  to  be  the  engine  and  the  wheels  and  the  cranks,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  but  they  absolutely  have  to  be  the  coal  in  the  fire-box. 
And  that  is  the  hardest  thing  to  supply,  and  tliat  is  where  they 
break  down.  The  mental  energy  and  true  charity  in  the  heart  that 
prompt  the  work  of  charity  organizations,  of  every  charity  society 
worth  the  name,  must  be  kept  up  and  supplied  by  the  unpaid  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  and  by  the  friendly  visitors. 

Let  the  agent  be  called  upwn  for  the  official  part  of  the  work  defi- 
nitely, and  let  us  keep  a  good  reserve  supply  of  energj'.  Let  us  urge 
him  on  in  the  right  way,  and  not  disqualify  his  efforts  by  lack  of 
hearty,  wholesale  support.  I  do  not  know  of  anjthing  that  is  needed 
more  in  the  societies  that  I  have  been  connected  with  than  that  very 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  trustees.  That  applies  not 
only  to  the  boards  of  directors  of  charity  organization  societies,  but 
it  applies  to  trustees  of  public  institutions.  We  very  often  find  that 
a  paid  man,  the  person  who  is  doing  the  work,  has  all  that  to  do. 
He  has  not  the  strong  moral  and  mental  support  that  he  is  en- 
titled to. 


FRIENDLY    VISITING. 


REMARKS    nv   /ITDGE    WAVLAND, 

I  never  have  been  a  friendly  visitor.  What  I  know  about  this 
matter,  or  perhaps  more  safely  what  1  think  I  know,  has  been  based 
almost  entirely  on  observation,  and  almost  not  at  all  on  experience. 
And  let  me  say  that,  in  talking  about  this  matter,  I  am  considering 
solely  the  relation  between  the  charity  organization  and  the  poor 
people  whom  it  seeks  to  befriend.  I  am  not  talking  about  tenement 
houses  or  any  modern  phase  of  relief  work.  I  am  only  talking  about 
the  old-fashioned  charity  organization  as  it  exists  to-day.  Now 
there  are  two  or  three  aspects  in  which  we  can  look  at  this ;  in  the 
first  place,  dealing  with  poor  people,  what  they  want,  what  they  need, 
and  how  best  they  can  be  supplied  with  what  they  need.  Now, 
what  do  they  want  ?  They  want  everything  that  they  haven't  got ; 
Ihey  want  to  be  saved  from  work  ;  they  want  to  be  saved  from  earn- 
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ing;  they  want  to  be  saved,  above  all  things,  from  cleanliness;  they 
want  to  live  as  they  have  been  living,  without  effort.  Now,  it  would 
be  easy  enough,  not  for  me,  perhaps,  but  for  our  agent  to  give  a 
dozen  cases  of  the  rose-colored  poor,  what  you  may  call  the  pris- 
matic poor.  So  taking  friendly  visitors,  we  could  give  isolated 
cases  here  and  there  of  friendly  ^dsitors  who  had  shown  themselves 
adequate  to  their  position,  and  have  endeared  themselves  to  the  rose- 
colored  paupers,  and  who  had  really  done  a  charming  work.  But  we 
should  forget  then  the  long  and  almost  endless  procession  of  unsuc- 
cessful visitors  who  have  done  the  people  really  more  harm  than  they 
have  done  them  good, —  not,  perhaps,  in  their  own  judgment,  but  in 
the  judgment  of  on-lookers,  who  are  perhaps  heartless,  hide-bound, 
but  from  whom,  perhaps,  all  intelligence  has  not  been  absolutely 
eliminated. 

Now,  what  do  the  poor  need?  They  need  above  all  things  in- 
struction vastly  more  than  relief.  They  need  to  be  taught  better 
cooking,  better  sanitary  habits,  better  customs  as  to  clothing,  better 
care  of  their  children  on  the  same  means,  or  want  of  means,  if  you 
choose,  that  they  have ;  and  they  want  to  be  taught  it  by  the  people 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  These  people  have  a  good 
deal  of  worldly  wisdom,  and,  if  the  amiable,  accomplished  young 
lady  waltzes  into  the  house  and  asks  a  dozen  questions,  they  are 
tempted  to  reply  somewhat  scornfully ;  and  at  all  events  they  lose 
all  interest.  There  are  too  many  cases  like  the  college  girl  who 
asked  the  farmer's  wife,  after  a  great  many  questions,  why  the  cows 
were  crowded  so  close  in  the  yard  where  they  came  to  be  milked ; 
and  the  tired  woman  said,  "  Why,  ma'am,  that  is  to  give  condensed 
milk."  Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  a  reply  that  a  good  many  of  these 
paupers  are  tempted  to  make  to  the  questions  that  are  asked  them. 
The  fact  is  disclosed  almost  instantly  that  the  people  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  while  they  are  getting  an  education 
the  cause  of  true  charity  is  being  ver)'  much  harmed.  Now  there  is 
no  question  about  that  in  the  minds  of  heartless  men. 

Now,  how  shall  this  want  be  supplied  ?  I  ought  not  to  omit  this  : 
that  the  first  attempt  of  the  poor  family,  the  visited  family,  is  to  see 
what  can  be  got  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  supplies  out  of  the  visitor ; 
and  every  effort  and  ingenuity  is  expended  in  that  effort.  If  there 
is  any  ingenuity  left,  it  is  expended  in  concealing  the  fact  from  the 
visitor  that  they  don't  need  any  relief.  They  are  prevented  from 
looking  under  the  bed  to  see  the  supply  of  wood,  they  are  prevented 
from  looking  into  the  cupboard  to  see  the  supply  of  food  there. 

Now,  to  a  very  large  extent,  voluntary  effort  is  wasted  effort  unless 
it  is  extremely  well  directed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  persons 
here  will  rise  to  annihilate  me  when  I  sit  down,  but  there  may  be 
one  or  two  who  think  that  what  I  say  is  not  absolutely  saturated 
with  idiocy.  Now,  what  do  we  want  ?  What  do  some  of  us  th?' 
we  want  ?     Persons  adequately,  not  largely,  paid  ;  persons  in  wl 
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she  visits.  I  have  known  lots  of  ladies,  and  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  of  them  taught  me  to  cook  or  keep  house ;  but  yet  1  have  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit  from  their  association.  I  say,  sir,  that  I 
have  known  in  our  own  Philadelphia  work  visitors  who  were  not  ex- 
pert in  the  way  of  giving  instruction,  but  who  have  by  their  cheer- 
ful, joyous  natures  —  of  course,  they  were  not  self-conscious,  and 
they  did  not  set  Ihenaselves  up  as  superior  —  gone  to  visit  in  a 
neighborly  way,  and  told  little  incidents  of  iheir  experience,  and 
talked  with  the  poor  woman  and  her  children  in  a  way  that  made 
those  afternoons  and  evenings  the  most  delightful  afternoons  and 
evenings  in  their  lives  for  bright  sunshine. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  paid  agent :  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  in 
our  discussion  that  the  paid  agent  comes  from  some  far-off  land  away 
from  where  the  poor  live.  That  is  not  so  certainly  in  Philadelphia. 
We  talk  about  college  settlements,  about  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  colleges  and  universities  going  in  and  living  among  the 
poor  and  learning  how  they  live.  Our  paid  agents,  most  of  them, 
have  always  known  how  the  poor  live,  because  they  are  poor  people 
themselves.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  at  the  verj-  bottom  round  ; 
but  they  have  always  been  obliged  to  practise  those  minule  and  care- 
ful economies,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  give  them  any  belter  salaries 
than  we  do  now  they  will  have  to  practise  them.  I  will  just  say 
this  :  If  you  will  take  the  salaries  that  are  paid  to  the  district  agents 
and  superintendents  of  the  organized  charities  and  associated  chari- 
ties, I  defy  any  one  without  the  practice  of  the  closest  econo 
mies  to  make  ends  meet.  Our  agents  are  not  very  far  away  from 
the  poor ;  and,  when  they  go  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  they  do 
not  feel  as  if  some  foreigner  was  going  there.  They  feel  as  if  a 
neighbor  was  going  there  :  that  makes  their  way  very  easy.  But,  of 
course,  they  cannot  spread  themselves  over  the  vast  ground  of  the 
work  in  a  large  city.     And,  therefore,  we  want  more  volunteer  help. 

We  have  great  encouragement  for  the  future  in  the  acquisilions  of 
the  past.  Of  course  there  is  outside  of  us  a  great  work  to  be  done. 
There  is  the  work  of  better  tenements,  better  water,  better  streets, 
all  those  things  that  attention  has  been  called  to.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand good  things  which  the  world  needs  and  which  I  hope  the  world 
will  get ;  but,  in  recognizing  all  these  things,  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
great  work  that  we  have  accomplished.  We  have  a  right  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  remembering  it;  and  do  not  let  us  go  away  discouraged, 
feeling  that  nothing  is  done  because  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  do. 
There  has  been  a  grand  work  done  in  the  last  fifteen  years  by  or- 
ganized charity  in  this  countrj-;  and  I  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
have  consecrated  our  lives  to  that  noble  enterprise  will  take  to  our 
hearts  the  consolatioii  that  we  have  made  some  progress,  that  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain,  that  our  work  is  still  as  important  now  as 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  that  that  work  is  just  as  true  and  as  good, 
and  that  none  of  the  new  and  model  schemes  have  at  all  sup- 
planted the  advantages  of  organized  charities. 
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Bristol,  E.S.    (LC.) 
Bristol,  Stoddard  &  Bristol.    (LC.) 
Brown,  F.  M.,  &  Co.    (LC.) 
Brown,  Robert,  Sec'v,  Vale  Observatory. 
Brown,  Robert  A.    (LC.) 
BunneU,  F.  B.,  Treas.,  Org.  Char.  Ass'n.    (LC.) 
Butler,  Geo.  A.    (LC.) 
Carmalt,  William  H.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery, 

Vale    Univ. ;    Director   and    Surgeon,    New 

Haven  Hosp. 
Carrington,  Jonn  B.    (LC.) 
Corcoran,  Rev.  Jno.  F.,  Treas.,  St.  Francis  Orph. 

Asyl. ;  Sute  Delegate,  Box  1477. 
Cowles,   Mrs.  Timothy,  Treas.,  Home  for  the 

Friendless ;  Director,  Org.  Char.  Ass'n,  P.O. 

Box  8x7. 
Curtis,  G.  W.    (LC.) 
Dana,  Mrs.  James  D.,  a4  Hillhouse  Ave. 
Day,  W.  F.    (LC.) 
De  Forest,  A.  W.    (LC.) 
Dexter,    Mrs.    F.    B.,    Pres.,  Soc    of 

Workers;  Director,   Org.   Char.    Ass 

Prospect  St 
Douglas,  W.  H.,  Calvary  Indus.  Heme. 
Downs,  Wm.  £.,  Director,  Org.  Char. 

(LC.) 
Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D. ,  Pres. ,  Vale  Univ.    (LC.) 
English,  B.  R.    (LC) 
English,  Henry  P.    (LC) 
English,  L.H.    (LC) 
Fanum,  Henry  W., Prof.,  Vale  Univ.;  Director, 

Org.  Char.  Ass'n ;  Sute  Delegate. 
Fenn,  Wallace  B.,  187  Church  St. 
Fields,  Wm.T.    (LCO 
Fisher,  Irving.  Asst.  Prof.  Political  Eoon.,  Vale 

Univ..  460  Prospect  St. 
Fletachner,  Mrs.  Henry,  928  Grand  Ave. 
Foot,  E.  I.    (LC) 
Ford,  G.  H.    (LC) 
Foy,  James  H.    (LC.) 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  T.  P.    (LC.) 
Gilbert,  Sam'l  D.,  M.D.,  Director  and  Attending 

Physician,  New  Haven  Hosp.,  29  Wall  St. 
Grant,  G.  M.    (LC^ 
Greeley,  E.  S.    (LC) 
Harrison,  Rev.  Fofdick  B..  Asst.  Pastor,  Church 

of  the  Redeemer,  Welcome  Hall,  17  Oak  St. 
Harrison,  Lynde.    (L.CJ 
Hemingway,  Sam'l.    (LC) 
Hendridc,  A.  C,  Mayor  of  New  Haven. 
Hill,  A.  B..  Director,  Org.  Char.  Ass'n.    (LC) 
HiUhouse,  Miss.    (LC.) 
Hooker,  Frank  H.    (LC.) 
Hooker,  T.,  Director,  Org.  Char.  Ass'n.    (LC  ) 
Hotchkiss,  Justus  S.    (LC.) 
Howe  &  Stetson.    (LC) 
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T.    (LC.) 

A.   H.,   Director,   Org.   Char.    Am'd. 

:v.  Edwin  S.,  Director,  Org.  Char.,  St. 
Church. 

)r.  C.  A.,  SecVi  State  Bd.  of  Health; 
)elcgate 

liter  I.,  Instructor  in  History,  Sheffield 
lie  Sch.  of  Yale  Univ.,  238  WhalJey  Ave. 
i,  Joseph.    (LC.) 
,  E.    (LC.) 
erbert.    (LC ) 
C.  S.    (LC.) 
E.  F.    (LC  ) 

>.  E  ,  Pre«.,  New  Haven  Hoep.    (LC.) 
.  E.    (LC.) 
e,  C  S.    (LC.) 
.  B.    (LC.) 
m.    (LC  ) 

',  Mrs.  Gen.  F.,  Sec*y,  Bd.  of  Visitors, 
omt   of    New    Haven;    Se€*y>   Exec 
Jonn   Chdn.'s  Aid  Soc. ;    State  Dele- 
3  York  Sq. 
AD.    (LC.) 
Berry.    (LC.) 
S.    (LC) 
^seoh,  Chairman,  Com.  Welcome  Hall 
1,  215  Whitney  Ave. 
SherMOod  O.,  Agt.,  On.  Char.  Ass'n; 
!)elega'e,  aoo  Orange  St. 
s.  M.  R.    (LC.) 

1,  A.  Heaton.    (LC.) 
E.  E.    (LC.) 

E.    A.,    Director,    Org.    Char.,    59a 

St. 

.  P.    (LC.) 

Ohas.  A.,  Director,  Org.  Char.  Ass'n. 
•,  B.    (LC.) 

C.    (LC.) 
re,  M.    (LC.) 
Morris.    (LC.) 

2.  G.    (LC.) 

ames,  Han  &  Co.    (LC.) 

onson  Co.    (LC.) 

kle.  Miss  Annie  M.,  Mgr.,  Mothers' 

ic.,  80  Sachem  St. 

A.  C.    (LC.) 

Francis,   Dean  of    Yale    Law  Sch.; 
Conn.    Prison    Aid  Ass'n ;    Director, 
har.  A«s*n  :  etc. 
Mrs.  Francis.    (LC.) 
erce  N. 
so.  T.    (LC) 

enry  C,  Director,  Org.  Char.  Ass*n. 
.  D.    (LC.) 
liver  S.    (LC  ) 
oger  S.    (LC.) 
E.    (LC.) 

E  ,  ]t..  Director,  Org.  Char.  Ass'n. 

sr,  Mrs.  O.  F.    (LC.) 


o.  W.,  Supt.,  City  Missions. 


ille. 

:nry  D.,  Pres.,  Bd.  of  Directors,  Girls* 
Sch.  at  Middletown ;  Sute  Delegate. 


I.  Mrs.  E.  T.,  SecV,  Bd.  of  Visitors, 
am  Co.  Temporary  Home ;  State  Dele> 
>  Elm  St. 


Rockville. 

*  James,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  Sec'y,  Conn.  Temper- 

ance Union,  Sute  Delegate. 

Waterbury. 

*  Dickinson,  Edward  M.,  Supt.,  Directors,  Chris- 

tian Visitation  and  Char. ;  Sec*yi  United  Char., 
1 5  Leavenworth  St 

*  Kingsbury,  F.  J. 

Wells,  Thos.  D.,  Member  and  Sec'y,  Bd.  of 
Directors,  State  Prison,  67  Chestnut  Ave. 

Willimantic. 

*  Pomeroy,  C.  B.,  Sheriff  of  Windham  Co. ;  State 

Delegate. 

DELAWARE. 
Marshallton. 

*  Haines,  H.  E.,  Supt.,  Ferris  Indus.  Sch. 

Wilmington. 

Bancroft,  Wm.  P.,  Sec'y,  Trustees,  Delaware 
Hosp. 

•dark,  Mary  A.  T.,  Sopt.,  Assoc  Char.,  431 
Franklin  St. 

Palmer,  Wilmer,  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  Ferris  Indus. 
Sch. 

Taylor,  Daniel  W.,  Pres.,  Assoc.  Char.,  7  Mar- 
ket St. 

Warner,  Mrs.  EmaUa  P.,  Assoc  Char.,  laoa  Dela*> 
ware  Ave. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. 

Cay  wood,  A.  S.,  933  9th  St. 

•Lewis,  Herbert  W.,  Agt ,  Bd.  of  Chdn.'s  Guar- 

dians,  473  Louisiana  Ave. 
•MacDonald.  Dr.  Arthur,  Specialist  in  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  01  Education. 
Macfarland,  Henry  B.  F..  Cor.  Sec'y  for  the  Dist. 

of  Columbia,  1406  G  St. 
Mcpherson,  Tno.  D.,  Vice-Pres.,  Bd.  of   Mm., 

Indus.  Home  Sch.  of  the  Dist.  of  Colombia, 

1633  aSih  St.,  N.W. 

*  Moore,  Frederic  L  ,  Chairman,  Com.  on  Char., 

Bd.  of  Trade,  1505  Penn.  Ave. 
Palmer,  Miss  Sophia,  aia  ist  Ave..  N.E. 
Pellew,    Heury    E.,   ex-Pres.,   N.Y.    Ass'n    for 

Improving  the  Condition  of   the  Poor,  1697 

Mass.  Ave. 
Spencer,  Mrs.   Sara  A..  Trustee,  Natl  Homoeo- 

Sithic    Hoap. ;    Prin.,    Spencerian    Business 
oUese. 

*  Tracy,  John,  U.S.  Supt.  of  Char,  for  the  Dist. 

of  Columbia;   Dist.  Delegate,  464  Louisiana 

Ave. 
Woodbury,  Mrs.  Anna  Ln  Pres.,  Mission  Sch.  of 

Cookery  and  Housework,  1319  Mats.  Ave. 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Com.  U.S.  Dept  of  Labor. 

IDAHO. 
Moscow. 

Gault,  Franklin  B.,  Pres.,  Univ.  of  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. 
Aurora. 

Eurich,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Sec'y,  Char.  Coondl,  S^ 

4th  St. 

CarroUton. 
McNabb,  James  M.,  Member,  Bd.  Pub.  Chr.r. 
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Centralia. 
Andrews,  D.  W.,  Member,  Bd.  of  Pub.  Char. 

Chicago. 

^ddams,   MIm  Jane,  Hull   House,  33s  S.  Hal- 

sted  St. 
Bettman,  Boeme,  M.D.,  Pret.,  State  Bd.  of  Pub. 

Char.,  34  Washington  St. 
Felton,  Chas.  E.,  P.O.  Box  ^$9. 
Flower,  Mrs.   J.    M.,  Illinois  Training  Sch.   for 

Nurses,  The  Virginia. 
Frank,  Henry  L.f  Pres.,  Jewish  Training  Sch.  and 

Orph.  Soc.j  1608  Prairie  Ave. 
Fulcomer,  Darnel,  Lecturer  in  Sociology,  Univ.  of 

Chicago. 
Henderson,  Rev.  Chas.  R.,  D.D.,  Assoc   Prof. 

of  Soaolonr,  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
tlobbs,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  Mgr.,  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less, Nat'I   Temperance  Hoep.,  etc,  343  La 

Salle  St. 
tloover,  Rev.  Geo.  K.,  Gen'l  Supt.  Nat'I  Chdn.'s 

Home  Soc,  167  Dearborn  St. 
'Lathrop,  Miss  Julia   C.,  State   Comm'r   Pub. 

Char..  Hull  House.  335  S.  Halsted  St. 
Vfack,  Julian  W.,  SecVi  United  Hebrew  Char., 

720  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
Rosenberg,     Jacob,    Director,    United    Hebrew 

Char.,  1630  Mich.  Ave. 
Rosenfeld,  Maurice,  United   Hebrew   Char.,  76 

5ih  Ave. 
Rosenthal,  Julius.  German  Old  People's  Home 

("  Altenheim"),  Jewish  Training  Sch.,  etc., 

3247  Wabash  Ave. 
Shortall,  John  G  ,  Pres.,  Amer.    Humane  Ass'n 

and  111.  Humane  Soc,  1600  Prairie  Ave. 
^Trusdell,  Rev.  C  G.,  D.D.,  Gen.  Supt.,  Relief 

and  Aid  Soc,  51  La  Salle  St. 

Evantton. 

[i^aldwell,  Wm.,  Prof,  of  Moral  and  Social  Philos- 
ophy, North-western  Univ. 
Rice,  w.  H.,  XX19  Judson  Ave. 

Geneseo. 

''Waterman,   Levi,   Pres.,   Bd.   of  Comm'rs,   111. 

Penitentiary. 

Olenwood. 

Karrison,   Mrs.   Ursula    L.,    Supt.,   III.   Sch.    of 
Agriculture  and  Manual  Training  for  Boys. 

Jacksonville. 

Walker,  S.  T.,  Supt.»  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Watson.  Walter,  M.D.,  Supt.,  111.  Central  Uosp. 

for  Insane. 

Kankakee. 

Clarke,  Gapen,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Eastern  Hosp.  for 
Insane. 

Lincoln. 

•Miller,  Ambrose  M.,  Supt.,  III.  Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble-minded Chdn. 

Reynolds. 
Lewis,  Thomas  C. 

Rockford. 

•  Keeler,  Mrs.  Katharine  M.,  Member,  Auxiliary 

Co.  Bd.  of  Winnebago  Co.,  519  S.  Avon  St. 

•  Lathrop,  Mrs.  William. 

South  Evanston. 

Wickins,    Margaret    R.,   Supt.,    Indus.    Sch.    for 

Girls. 


Springfield. 

Miner,  Geo.  F.,  Sec'y,  Bd.  of  Pub.  Char. 

*  Wines,  Frederick  Howard,  Expert  Special  Agt. 
for  Collection  of  Stat,  of  Crime,  Pauperism, 
and  Benevolence  in  the  zith  Census. 

Stockton. 

*Cartis8,  Geo.  W.,  Sute  Comm'r  of  Pub. 
Char. 

Wheaton. 

*Ftsh,  Wm.  B.,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Private  Inst,  for 
Chdn. 


'$  Li. 


Bluffton. 
Mock,  Levi. 


INDIANA. 


Covington. 

*  Allen,  James  L.,  Sec'yi  Inst,  of  the  Blind  of  Ind. 

Crawfordaville. 

Elliott,  Rev.   F.  M.   E.,  Asst.  Sute  Supt.,  Ind. 
Chdn.'s  Home  Soc,  406  S.  Grant  Ave. 

Ft.  Wayne. 

*  Johnson,  Alex.,  Supt.,  Indus.  Sch.  for  Feeble- 

minded Youth. 

Greenfield. 

*  Bradley,  Nelson,  Pres.,  Inst,  of  the  Blind. 

IndiaaapoHt. 

*  Bicknell,  Ernest,  Sec'y,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 

*  Buchanan,   Mrs.  Annie,  Police  Matron;  Asst. 

Supt  ,  Police    Matron    Work   for   the    State 
W.  C.  T.  U. 
Carroll,  Miss  Martha,  Clerk,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 

*  Dixon,  Mary,  Supt.,  Boys'  Club  and  Employ- 

ment Assoc,  64  E.  Court  St. 

*  Elder,  John  R.,  Member,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 
Fairbanlu,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  410  Park  Ave. 

Gavisk,  Rev.  Francis  H.,  St.  Vincent   de    Paul 

Soc,  76  Georgia  St.,  W. 
Greely,  Miss  Laura,  Clerk,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 

*  Grout,  Chas.  S.,  Sec'y,  Char.  Org.  Soc. 

*  Haugh,    Chas.    E.,  Member    Bd.    of    Control, 

Ind.  Inst,  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

75  W.  Market  St. 
Hilton,  Rev.  H.  S.,  D.D.,  Supt.,  State  Chdn.'s 

Home  Soc. 
*Keely,    Miss   Sarah   F.,   Supt.,  Ref.     Sch.    for 

Girls  and  Woman's  Prison. 
Morris,  Nathan,  Member,  Exec.  Com.  Char.  Org. 

Soc,  Commercial  Club  Bldg. 
Peelle,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  Member,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 

*  Spink,  Mary  A.f  M.D.,  Member,  Bd.  of  State 

Char. 
•Walker,  Mrs.   Qaire   A.,  Mgr.,  Ref.   Sch.    for 
Girls  and  Woman's  Prison,  76  W.  3d  St. 

Irvington. 
Brown,  Prof.  D.  C,  Member,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 

Plainfield. 

*  Charlton,    Mrs.    Alice    E.,    Matron,    Ind.    Ref. 

Sch.  for  Boys. 
•Charlton,  T.  J.,  Supt.,  Ind.  Ref.  Sch.  for   Boys. 

Plymouth. 
Reeve,  Chas.  H.,  Director,  National  Pnson  As5*n. 
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ad. 

sab«ii,    State    Bd.    of    Mgre.,  Chdn.'s 
Soc,   Trustee    Home    fur    Friendless 
I,  408  S.  isth  St. 
,  Timothy,  Member,  Bd.  of  Sute  Char. 

aute. 

Iney    B^   ^^^'x  ^^'    ^'^   ^^'  ^^^'f 
Bd.  of  Cndn.'s  Guardians. 

s.  Allen,   Pres.,   Indus.  Sch.   Soc.  for 

bar.,  Bd.  of  Chdn.'s  Guardians,  etc. 

d,  w.  Cm  Gen.  Sec'y,  Soc  for  Org. 

IOWA, 
ton. 

^  W.,  Pi«s.,  Char.  Org.  Soc. 

s  Edith  Ray,  Char.  Org.  Soc.,  S'S  N* 

nu  F.  A.,  Cor.  Sec*y  for  Iowa, 
ward  M.,  Member,  Exec.  Com.  Char. 
K.,  3x7  S.  Central  Ave. 
ev.  Wra.,  D.D.,  Member,  Char.  Org. 
19  S.  8th  bt. 
M.  E.,  Sec.  Char.  Org.  Soc. 

>rt. 
Mrs.  Nettie    F.,  Gen.    Sec*yi  Assoc. 

Jennie,  M.D.,  Director,  Nat'l  Chdn.'s 
Soc..  316  Brady  St. 

n,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Sec*yi   Ladies'  Indus. 
Ass'n,  404  ^'  isth  St. 

inet. 
Mrs.  £.  E.|  Gen.  Sec*y,  Assoc.  Char. 

.,  Supt.,  State  Indus.  Sch. 

od. 

.    M.,    M.D.,   Supt.,    Iowa    Inst,    for 
-minded  Chdn. 

dence. 

\.  H.,  Supt.,  Hosp.  for  Insane. 

ty. 

AC,  Prof,  of  Political  Science,  Univ.  of 

lltOWQ. 

f.    R.,    Commandant,    Iowa    Soldiers' 

ine. 

J.    H.,    Ex-Supt.,    Soldiers*    Orphs.* 
i  State  Delegate. 


KANSAS. 

Q. 

,  C.  E.,  Supt,  Soldiers'  Orphs.'  Home. 

end. 

John,  Chairman,  Bd.  of  Mgrs.  State 
Reformatory. 

!'opeka. 

ev.  W.  H.,  Supt.,  Sute  Ref.  Sch. 


n,  K.  E.,  Trustee  of  Char.  Insts.  of  the 


Oberlin 
Scott,  TuUy,  Mgr.,  Sute  Indus.  Reformatory. 

Otawatomie. 
Wentworth,  L.  F.,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Sute  Insane  Hosp. 

Topeka. 

Clark,  I.  T.,  Vice- Pres.  and  Trustee.  Kansas 
Chdn.'s  Home  Soc.,  17  Greenwood  Ave. 

Minney,  Dr.  John  £.,  Sute  Chdn.'s  Home  Soc., 
71a  Kansas  Ave. 

KENTUCKY. 
Covington. 

*  Bryson,  Miss  Mary,  Director,  Assoc.  Char.,  57 
£.  6th  St. 


Louisville. 

>h,  W.  1 
[ain  Sts. 


*  Rolph,  ^V.  T.,  Trees.,  Char.  Org.  Soc.,  4th  and 
Ma' 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleana. 

Heymann,  Michel,  Jewish  Orph.  Home,  S34>  St. 

Charles  St. 
Leucht,  Rabbi  J.  L.,  Pres.,  United  Hebrew  Char. ; 

Pres.,  Commis.  of  Prisons  and  Asyl.  of  New 

Orleans,  844  Carondelet  S'. 
Locber,  Dr.  F.,  Euterpe  St.,  Cor.  Coliseum  St. 
Suuffer,  Walter  R.,  511  Canal  St. 

MAINE. 
Bangor. 

*  Chase,  Mrs.  Hooper,  Treas.,  Assot.  Char.,  iia 

Essex  St. 

Farmington. 
Beedy,  Mrs.  Helen  Coffin,  Sute  Delegate. 

Fryeburg. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  W. 

Portland. 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Sute  Supt.,  Dept.  of  Secu^- 
ing  Homes  for  Homeless  Children;  bute 
Delegate,  77a  CongreM  St. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.,  Trustee,  Indus.  Sch.  for 
Girls. 

*  Wentworth,  Edwin   P.,  Asst.  Supt.,  State  Ref. 

Sch. 

Stroudwater. 
Hawes,  Andrew. 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore. 

*  Brackett,  Jeffrey  R.,  Char.  Org.   Soc  ,  10  W. 

Madison  St. 

*  Brown,  Miss  Mary  Wilcox,  Char.  Org    Soc.,  no 

W.  North  Ave. 
Oilman,  D.  C,  Pres.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Glenn,  John,  Chairman,  Exec.  Com.  Char.  Org. 

Soc.,  la  St.  Paul  St. 

*  Glenn,  John  M.,  Char.  Org.  Soc.,  State  Delegate, 

13  St.  Paul  St. 

Glenn,  William  L.,  Char.  Org.  Soc.,  1103  N. 
EuUw  St. 

•Gould,  E.  R.  L.,  Prof,  of  Sutistics (Elect),  Univ. 
of  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

*King,  Miss  Elizabeth  T..  State  Delegate,  Balti- 
more Orph.  Asyl.,  840  Park  Ave. 

Kirkwood,  Robt.  Jabez,  Supt.  House  of  Refuge. 
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Baltimore,  Comtinmd— 

Lawford,  J.  M  ,  718  N.  Howard  St. 

Levering,  Eugene,  ito8  Eatew  PI. 

Levering,  Jothaa,  Pres.,  Hoiuc  of  Refoge,  102 

Commerce  St. 
•McLane,  Mice  Kate  M.,  Vioe-Pres.,  Char.  Org. 

Soc  ,  1 101  N.  Charles  St. 
New  Mercantile  Library,  305  N.  Charlee  St. 
Penington,  D.  F.»  Free.,  Masonic  Lodge  «E  Relief, 

aai  N.  Liberty  St. 

*  Richmond,   Miss  Mary  E.,  Gen.    Sec'y«  Char. 

Org.  Soc.,  101  N    Charles  St. 

*  Rogers,  Miss  Julia  R..  Treas.  and  Sec*y,  Even- 

ing Dispensary  for  Working  Women  and  Girls, 
8ai  N.  Charles  St 

Shippen.  Charles  C,  Mgr.,  Char.  Org.  Soc.,  603 
N.Charles  St. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C,  Librarian,  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library. 

White,  jultan  LeRoy,  la  St.  Paul  St. 

Wilson,  Mrs.^.  Appleton,  Pres.,  Baltimore  Orph. 
AsyJ. ;  Vice* Pres.,  Home  for  Mothers  and  In- 
fants, 1013  St.  Paul  St. 

Catonaville. 

Compton,  Bamesi  Treas.,  Md.  Hosp.  for  the 
Insane. 

iohnson,  Wilmot,  Pres.,  Md.  Hosp.  for  the  Insane. 
Lohc,  Geo.  H.,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Md.  Hosp.  for  the 
Insane. 

*  Wade,  Dr.  J.  Percy.  Asst.  Physician,  Md.  Hosp. 

for  the  Insane ;  State  Delegate. 

EUicott  City. 

•Fort,  Samuel  J.,  M.D.,  Font  Hill  Private  Inst, 
for  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic. 


Amherst. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


•  Hitchcock,  Edward,  M.D.,  Member,  State  Bd. 

of  Lun.  and  Char. 
Morse,  Anson  Daniel,  Prof,  of  History,  Amherst 
College. 

Boston. 

Allen,  Rev.  Frederick  B.,  Supt.,  Episcopal  City 

Mission,  133  Marlboro  St. 
*Atwood,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.,  Asst.  Gen.  Agt.,  Mass. 

Soc.  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chdn.,  15 

Pembertun  Sq. 

•  Barrows,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.»  Editor  of  Proceedings. 

•  Birtwell,  Chas.  W.,  Gen.  SecVi  Chdn.'s  Aid  Sue., 

43  Charity  Bide. 
•Bradley,  Chas.   H.,  Supt.,  Boston  Farm  Sch., 

Box  i486. 
Byrne,  Rev.  Wm.  V.  G  ,  Spiritual  Director,  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul  Soc.,  6  Alien  St. 
Capen,     Samuel    B.,    Pres.,     Boston    Municipal 

League, J 50  >Vashington  St. 
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League,  350  wasningto 
Cornwall,  Geo.  E.,  Act., 
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ling  Discharged  Convicts, 

State  House. 
Crafts,  Miss  Mary  £.,  Director,  Assoc.  Char.,  304 

Hcrkcle^  St. 
Donnelly,  Chas.  F.,  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Lun. 

and  Char. 
•Dyer,  Daniel  P.,  Supenrisori  Boston  Farm  Sch., 

P.O.  Box  i486. 
•  Kvann,    Mrs.   Glendower,  Trustee,  State  Prim. 

kef.  Sch.,  12  Otis  PI. 
Kay,    MiKs   Sarah   B.,  New    England   Home   for 

I.jttle  Wanderers,  88  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Field.    Parker   H.,   Supt.,    Barnard  Memorial,    10 

Warren  ton  St. 
FoIiK>ni,    Mrs.   Chas.    F.,    Pres.,   Ward  6    Conf. 

Assoc.  Char.,  15  Marlboro  St. 


Fowler,  Wm.  P.,  Chairman,  Overseers  of  the  Poor; 
Pres.,  Indus.  Aid  Soc.,  etc..  36  Sute  St. 

•  Frye.  Miss  S.  E.,  Agt.  for  Discharged  Female 

Prisoners,  State  Hoose. 
Greene,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Copley,  Director,  Assoc  Char.» 
3S4  Mariboro  St. 
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Hale,  Geo.  S.,  Pres.,  Chdn.'s  Aid  Soc.,  10  Tre- 
mont  St. 

•  Heriey,  Miss  Bfaria  F.,  North  Bennet  Indus. 

Sch.;  Shaw  Asyl.  for  Mariners'  Chdn.,  38th 
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•  Holmes,  David  H.,  Asst.  Sopc,  Boston  Asyl.  and 

Farm  Sch.   for    Indigent    Boys,  Thompson's 
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Humphreys.  Richard  C.,  Overseer  of  the  Pocv; 

Fres.,  Dorchester  Emplojrment  and  Relief  Soc, 
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Jackson,  Miss  Anna  P..  Director, Chdn.'s  Aid  Soc. 
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Boylston  St. 
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•  Kinnley,  Sherman  C,  Chdn.'s  Aid  Soc,  Boston 

Home,  43  Hawkins  St. 

Lawrence,  Sam'l  C,  Chdn.'s  Aid  Soc,  43  Char. 
Bldg. 

Le  Brun,  Mrs.  Jean  M.,  Assoc  Char.,  Women's 
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Soc  ;  Member^  Assoc.  Char.,  13  Marlboro  St. 
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•Paine,  Mrs.   Robert  Treat,  Director,   Soc.   for 
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903  Boylston  St. 
Pettiarove,   Fred  G.,  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Prisons  of 
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Putnam,  Chas.  P.,  M.D.,  Assoc  Char.,  63  Marl- 
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•Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P.,  Overseer  of  the  Po  r, 

5  Joy  St. 
•Rowe,  G.  H.  M.,  M.D.,  Medical  Supt,  Boston 
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•Seavey,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Vice-Pres.,  Wards  17  and 

18,  Conf.  Assoc.  Char.,  543  Mass.  Ave. 
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imbal,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.,  Founder,  Home  of 
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,  3S9  Willis  Ave. 
,J   L. 
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I,  Mrs.  J.  £.»  Indus.  Sch.  for  Boys. 

L.  C,  Sec*y,  State  Bd.  of  Cor.  and  Char. 
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.  and  Char. 
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*  Bliss,  Mrs.  Allaseba  M.,  Pres.,  Bd.  of  Guardians, 

State  Indus.   Home  for  Girls,  1702  N.  Mich. 
Ave. 
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Blue  Earth  City. 

Temple,  F.  W.,  Mgr.,  Sute  Prison. 
Wakefield.  J.  B.,  Member,  Sute  Bd.  of  Cor.  and 
Char. ;  Pres ,  Sute  Conf.  of  Char,  and  Cor. 

Dnluth. 

Coetello,  R.  A.,  Mgr.,  Sute  Training  Sch. 

Hall.  M.  O.,  Mgr.,  Sute  Prison. 

McUolrick,  Rt.    Rev.  James,  Assoc.  Char. ;   St. 

Vincent  de  Paul  Soc,  etc. 
Maginnis,  C.  P.,  Member,  Sute  Bd.  of  Cor.  and 

Char. 
Miller,  N.  J.,  Agt.,  Sute  Fire  Relief  Com.,  aoz  E. 

2d  St. 
Miller,  J.  W.,  Sec*y»  Assoc.  Char. 

Empire. 
Redican,  Thomas,  Supt.,  Dakou  Co.  Poorhouse. 
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Dunn,  Edwin,  Mgr.,  Sute  Prison. 
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Dobbyn,  James,  D.D.,  Rector,  Shattuck  Sch. 

Leavens,  E.  N.,  Sec*y,  Assoc  Char. 
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*  Rogers,  A.  C..  M.D.,  Supt.,    Sute   Sch.    for 
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Hastings. 
Norrish,  J.  F.,  Mgr.,  Sute  Prison. 

Mankato. 

McCeary,  J.  T.,  Member  of  Congress. 
Roberts,  Robert,  Co.  Comm'r. 
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Bell,  David  C,  ex-Member,  State  Bd.  of  Cor.  and 

Char. 
Brackett,  Geo.  A.,  ex-Member,  Sute  Bd.  of  Cor. 

and  Char. 
Clough,  David  M.,  Governor;  Pres.,  State  Bd.  of 

Cor.  and  Char. 

*  Fay,  E.  A.,  Sec'ytAssoc  Char. 
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Holt,  George  D.,  Agt.,  Sute  Fire  Relief  Com. 
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Owre,  Lars,  Clerk,  City  Bd.  of  Char,  and  Cor. 

Pillsbury,  Chas.  A.,  Pres.,  State  Fire  Relief  Com. 

Rhoades,  Miss  Chloe  A.,  Supt.,  Bethany  Home, 
37x9  Bryant  Ave. 

Sanford,  Prof.  Maria  L.,  Sute  Univ. 

Thayer,  Samuel  R.,  Sute  Conf.  of  Char,  and  Cor. 

Walker,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  Pres.,  North-western  Hosp. ; 
Sec,  Bethany  Home,  80S  Hennepin  Ave. 

Northfield. 
Huntington,  Prof.  Geo.,  Carleton  College. 
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Lewis,  Frank,  Agt.,  State  Pub.  Sch. 
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Poor,  Kbley  St.,  oor.  jlh. 
Mer«,  Anbroae,  Prw.,  Si.  Vlocenl'a  Con!,.  S»c. 

of  St.  Vincenl  de  Paul,  ijj  Uniremt^  Ave.,  W. 
•Slvaga,  Rev.  E,  P,,  Supl.,  Minn.  Cbdo,-!  Hgiqe 


nunc.  Mn.  G> 
£yl.,3i4Si 


Elliun.  Divid,  q>do.'i  Home  Soc.  Tor  Mo., 

HovH,  Mn.  1,  C  ,'  Providenl  Au'n,  )6ii7  Oa 
Merer,  Aug.  R  ,  iao6  lodepeodeoce  Ave. 

SI.  Louia. 

Bemheimer,  Marcui,  Director.   United    He 

Relief  Au'n,  108  N,.ih. Si, 
•FInixr,    Rev,    Thot.    M.,  D.D,.   Ceo.    1 

Provident  Au'n,  401S  Mornn  St. 
PeiTv,  Mlaa   Harr  E..  Stale  Cor.  Sec'y, 

Coot.,  II  Van  de  Venter  PI. 
Ten    Brnek,  G^  H.,   Sec'y  and  Treat,   B 

N"sth  s" ^'  '    "       '"^       "" 

Tenniion.  J,  M.,  Stale  Supt.,  Chdn.'a  Home 

ot  Md„  161J  Olive  St. 

DeBoli,  Mra.  L,  N.,  Mgr.,  Slate  Indot.  Hon 

Girla. 
Harper,  Mn. 


Cbdo,' 


Home  Finding  Au'n. 
MONTANA, 

NEBRASKA. 

i6iaLSt. 

Irg.  S«„   1. 

Beach,  Supt.,  Home  for  the  Frieo. 

.   Lutfaet  P.  Soc'y,  State    Reli 

te  Delegate. 

Mra.  Annie,  Agt,,  Char.  Org.  Sac 


O'Bnen,  lame.,  Mg. 
Wolitr,  Heory,  War. 

HoitDo,  Millhew  C, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


B?mi4,  Gforge  P-,  Hayi 
Auoc  Oiar. ;  Dire 
Hall. 

•Clark,  a'.  W.,  Supt.,  Bojs'  and  Girit" 

Lauihland.     John.     Sec'y,     Auoc.     CI 
Howard  St. 

Tekamah. 

Himblin,  C.  H. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 


J_fc;l 
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P.,  Sec'y,  State  Bd.  of  Char. 

.  Chairman,  State  Bd.  of  Char. 

iUn  C,  Sec*y,  New  Eng.  Conf. 

.  Cor.;   Chairraan,  Philanthropy 

m'»  Cub,  234  N.  Main  St. 

nenia  S. 


:.  R  ,  Prcs.,  Trustees.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
le  at  Manchester. 


Isaac  N.,  Trustee,  N.  H.  Orphs.* 


B.,  Member,  Sute  Bd.  of  Char. 


Member,  Sute  Bd.  of  Char. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

■ands,  Pres.,  Char.  Org.  Sec.,  as 

t. 


1  H.,  Sec*y  and    Treas.,  Cooper 
Cooper  St. 


S.,  Pres.,  Trustees,  Sute  Ref.  Sch. 


ce  L.,  Trustee,  Sute  Ref.  Sch. 


e. 

M.,  Vice>Pres.,  Bureau  of  Assoc. 

Prospect  St. 

a. 


SY.  F.  M..  Rector,  Inring  Acad. 
Mrs.  EmUy  E.,  Sec'y.  State  Char. 
;    MftT-f  Sute    Inst,  for    Feeble- 
ute  Delegate. 


Mgr.,  Sute  Char.  Aid  Ass*n. 


.,  t  Newark  St. 

ith  W.,  Scc*y,  Hudson  Co.  Branch, 

.  Aid  Ass*n,  76  Hudson  St. 


Supt.,  Sute  Ref.  Sch. 


Milbum,  Sec*y,  Reformatory  Com. ; 

ite  Char.  Aid  Ass'n,   etc.;    Sute 

I  Exchanse  PI. 

bina  K.,  Suu  Char.  Aid  Ass*n,  37 

ry  St. 

•s.  Z.  K.,  Member,  Sute  Char.  Aid 

Arlington  Ave. 

nt. 

M.D.,  Supt.,  N.J.  Suu  Hoep. 


Morristown. 

Buckley,  Rev.  J.  M.,  D.D.,  Ed.,  CkristioH  Adva- 
eaU;  Mgr.,  N.J.  State  Hosps.  for  Insane,  46 
Hill  St. 

Lewis,  Charlton  T.,  Pres.,  Sute  Char.  Aid  Ass'n 
of  N.J.;  Pres.,  Prison  Ass*n  of  N.Y. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fayette. 

Newark. 

Bigelow,  Moses,  Treas.,  Trustees,  Sute  Ref.  S:h. 
Dennis,  Dr.  L.,  Pres.,  Bureau  of  Assoc.  Char.,  30 

Central  Ave. 
Mathews,  B.  C,  Instructor  in  ClassicSf  City  High 

Sch.,  36  Kearney  St. 
Meeker.  S.  T.,  Bureau  of  Assoc.  Char.,  95  Qay  St. 
Smith,  Charles  B.,  Sec'y •  Bureau  of  Assoc.  Cnar., 

863  Broad  St. 

*  Smith,  J.  Huyler,  Supt.,  Bureau  of  Assoc.  Char. 

New  Brunt^vick. 
Parsons,  James  M.,  Sec'y,  Trustees,  Sute  Ref.  Sch. 

New  Egypt. 
Gaskell,  Frank  S.,  Trustee,  Sute  Ref.  Sch. 

Orange. 

*  Ropes,  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Assoc. 

Char. 
*McDougall,  Arthur  Wm.,  Gen.  Sec'y,  Bureau  of 
Assoc.  Char. 

Plainfleld. 

Gilbert.  Alexander,  318  W.  8th  St. 

Newhall,    Henry  B.,  Vice-Pres.,  Citizens'    Org. 

Aid  Ass'n,  144  East  7th  St. 
Tiffany,  Mrs.  Dexter,  Member,  State  Char.  Aid 

Ass'n;  Member  of  Council,  Citizens'  Oig.  Aid 

Ass'n,  125  Crescent  Ave. 
Tyler,  Mason  W.,  Pres.,  Citizens'  Org.  Aid  Ass'n, 

^5  W.  7th  St. 

Princeton. 
Daniels,  W.  M.,  Prof,  of  Econ.,  College  of  N.J. 

Somerville. 
Bergen,  James  J.,  Member,  N.J.  State  Bd. 

Trenton. 

Foster,  Daniel  Requa,  Mgr.,  Sute  Char.  Aid  Soc., 
328  Greenwood  Ave. 

*Maddock,  Rev.  Geo.  C,  Pres.,  Bd.  of  Trustees, 
N.J.  State  Indus.  Sch.  for  Girls;  Chaplain, 
N.l.  Sute  Prison,  109  E.  Hanover  St. 

Mitchell,  Henry,  M.D.,  Sec'y,  Sute  Bd.  <  f  Heahh. 

Satterthwaite,  Laura  H.,  M.D.,  Sec'y.  Mercer  Co. 
Branch,  Sute  Char.  Aid  Ass'n ;  Visiting  Phy- 
sician to  N.J.  Sute  Ref.  Sch.  for  Girls,  etc., 
45  W.  Sute  St. 

*Warman,  David,  M.D.,  Pres.,  Mercer  Co. 
Branch,  Sute  Char.  Aid  Soc.,  259  Chestnut 
Ave. 

Vineland. 

Bidwell,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Trustee,  State  Ref.  Sch. 
*Dunlap,  Mary  J.,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Sute  Inst,  for 

Feeble-minded  Girls  and  Women ;  State  Dele- 

Rftte. 
Garrison,  S.  Olin,  Prin.,  Training  Sch.  for  Feeble- 

minded  Chdn. 

NEW  YORK. 
Albany. 

Fanning,  Tames  O.,  Asst.  Sec'y,  Sute  Bd.  of  C 
Fuller,  Helen  T.,  Supt.,  Orph.  Asyi.,  W« 
Are.  auid  Robm  Su 
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McCvV,  T.  S..,'kB: 

UiUct,  Gto.  Dalitlu,  Tte 
i;  Snii  Si. 


at  Oat.,  tx  Jku'. 
em,  [wuh  A.,  Q 
Bd.  aFChir.uD^ 


u..  Char.   Qte.  S«. 
■,  Chir.  Ofj.  Soc-, 


•Giy.  Miu  Miriinu,  Cmw 


[•on,  H.  £..  M  D  .  Sup 


jVpK'r 

lorOrjih.  Ciili. 

Brooklyn. 

Buien,  Tunia  G.,  Mi 

117  Keirepwt  St. 

•D«a,   Rev.  Mile-'- 

Vin-Pru.,  Mini 

171  Musn  Si. 


Mn-  John,  Suit  Cblr.  . 


De  Sitwr.  Ciril  H.,  Tiuitw,  BrooWim  IiS.  of 

Aria  ind  Schdcu,  41  PiEmponi  St 
Xlig^  Re*.  SaxMl  Am  Vict-Pm.,    Bunu   ol 

ChlT-iOS  PierRponi  Si. 
LilcMKld.  Edw.  U..  Uenber,  Sutc  Bd.  at  Chu., 

)  UBt>u|«  Ten«c. 
•SaODrd.  George  B..  Gen- Ste'y.  Bureau  of  Char., 

Ix)  Schcrmarhom  St. 
•Tenaey,  Un.  S.  E.,  Nnnheni  I>iunci  Stt't, 

Burean  of  Chu..  >oq  Sovih  jih  Si. 
White,  Allrid  T.,  Bureau  dI  Chat.,  40  Rcdkd  St. 

falo. 

r,  Fred'k,  See'y  and  Treaa-,  Cli«r.  On.  See., 
rfleh  iDit. 
Gtiflin.  P.  H.,  Gcrtnan  Ii».  BIdg. 
-      ■         ■    Wm.  P..  Member,  Slaie  Bd.  ol  Chai. 
>  Muwn  1.,  AiaL  Sec'jr,  Char.  OrK- 

ib™'Jmu1i  G..  Chai.  Oij,  Soc,.  s'l  Delamire 

ilh.  f.  Gaithud.  P™. ,  Char.  Ont.  Soc. 

Anitey,  Trualee   aiid    ChiinDOD,    Eik. 
n.  Ch*t,  On.  Soc. 
I,  Martha  T..  Treat,  Chdn.'a  Hoip.,  .116 


aeJl.  Marr  Alice,  M.D.,  Fhriidin 
xlial  Aiyt,  lor  Feebla-minded  Wa 
iipeii.  C.  W.,  Sunt.,  Suie  Cud 


("tlBL" 


n<h  Si. 


S.,  Mgr.,  HouMoI  F 


C,  State  Char.  / 


BuUn,  MliB  Roialle,  I^>.,  N  Y.  Co.  Vu^uni 
Com.,  Sutc  Chlr.  Aid  AH'n.ii  E.6qlbSl. 

Chuolm.  B.  OfdeD,  61  William  SI. 

Co,  Cbaa.  F.,  Member,  Conndl  and  Etcc.  Cod. 
Char.  On.  Sot,  14  E.  «7th  Si, 

Cntlini,  W.  Bayard,  31  Naiaaa  5(. 

CDltiDK,  R.  Fulton,  <>  Naaiau  Si, 

Datcfae,  Louiie,.  Supl,  N.Y.  Ciif  Training  Sch. 

Bladmll-t'laland.         '       ' '       ""'''  ' 
De  FoieU,  Raben  W.,  Pne.,  Chap,  Org.  Soc 


Einite'n.  Hi>.  H.  B.,  Chairnu 
thropy,  NatioDaJ  Ccmnci 
Chalimas.  Employment 
E.  L.  SiiieihMxT,  IK  E.  c 

Farrelly,  Patiidi.  j,  Chambci! 
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mtifttt^d'— 

>ec*y,  State  Char.  Aid  Ass'n,  105 

i^har.  Ore.  Soc.,  507  Fifth  Ave. 

din  H.,  Frof.  Sociology.  Colum- 

50  W.  79th  St. 

.,  State  Char.  Aid  Ass'n ;  Sec'y, 

'  Com.,  |5rothcrhood  of  St.  An- 

cist  St 

Mary    B.,  Agt.,    First  District, 

>c.,  9  Chanibers  St. 

iDerra  D.,  Agt.,  Char.  Oig.  Soc, 

Esther,  State  Char.  Aid  Ass'n; 

>c.,  59  W.  56ih  St. 

s   Ju,  Chtr.    Org.  Soc.,   16   £. 

J.,  Treas.,  N.Y.  Catholic  Pro- 

iroome  St 

B  H.,  16  W.  58th  St. 

acauley,  14  K*  3i^t  St. 

la,  Agt.,  Char.  Org.  Soc,  1  £. 

>.,  Gen.  SecVf  Char.  Org.  Soc, 

• 

.,  Warden,  City  Hoep.,  Black- 

,.  35  Warren  St. 
R.,  Char.  Org.  Soc,  lao  E.  30th 

[rs.  Emma  A.,  Agt.,  Char.  Org. 

tad  St. 

ih  R  ,  State  Char.  Aid  Ass'n,  12 

[ary  R..  Agt.,  State  Char.  Aid 
aad  St. 

Anna  C,  Supt.,  Training  Sch. 
'lesbyterian  Hosp.,  41  E.  70th  St. 
ris,  Chairman,  Woman  s  Bd., 
:hnical  Inst ;  Treas.,  Elmann 
hood,  Personal  Service,  21  W. 

ophie  E.,  Chairman,  Com.  on 
Char.  Aid  Ass'n,  204  W.  14th  St 
M.,  Sec'y,  Superior  Council  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  10  Pen^  St 
ild,  150  W.  soth  St. 
E.,    Pres.i    Cancer    Hosp.,    11 1 

M.D.,    Attending    Physician, 
us  Diseases,  BlackwelPs  Island; 
R.I.  Hosps.,  60  W.  50th  St. 
umily,  6  Washineton  Sq. 

B.,  Sec'y,  N.Y.  Catholic  Pro- 
iroome  St 

niel  S.,  Mgr.,  United  Hebrew 
cond  Ave. 

F.,  Cor.  Sec'y,  Prison  Ass'n  of 
or,   Burnham  Indus.  Farm,  135 

.,  Pres.,  Montefiore  Home  for 
ids;  Vice-Pres.,  Baron  de  Hirsch 
•  Pine  St. 

>uise  Lee,  Mgr.,  State  Char.  Aid 
2 1  St  St. 

Its,  838  5th  Ave. 

:n.  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Char., 
Ave. 

irector,  Char.  Org.  Soc ;  Treas., 
an  Soc,  etc.,  427  5th  Ave. 
.,  Pres.,  State  Bd.  of  Char.,  54 

'ellowes.  Char.  Org.  Soc,  Work- 
skill.  Women,  etc..  64  Clinton  PI. 


•Weidemeyeit,    Mrs.  Mary  C,  Reception    Agt, 

Char.  Org.  Soc,  105  E.  2ad  St 
Worthen,  Wm.  E.,  63  Bleeker  St 

Ogdentburg. 
Wise,  Dr.  P.  M.,  Supt.,  St  Lawrence  Sute  Hosp. 

Patchogue,  L.I. 
Mills,  Jesse,  Member,  Bd.  of  Education. 

Potsdam. 
Foster,  Edward  W.,  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Char. 

Rochester. 

*Briggs,  Franklin  H.,  Supt.,  Sute  Indus.  Sch. 
^Briggs,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  State  Indus.  Sch. 
Stoddard,  E.  V.,  M.D.,  Vice-Pres.,  Sute  Bd.  of 
Char.,  68  S.  Washington  bt 

Syracuse. 

*  Carson,   J.    C,    M.D.,  Med.  Supt,    Syracuse 

State  Inst,  for  Feeble-minded  Chdn. 

McCarthy,  Robert.  Member,  Sute  Bd.  of  Char. 

Mills,  Chas.  DeB.,  Gen.  Sec'y,  Soc  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Chdn.,  4  Hendricks  Blk. 

Watertown. 

•Walker,  Mrs.  U.  C,  Sec'y,  Bureau  of  Char.; 
Agt,  Soc  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chdn. 
Washburn,  J.  R. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville. 

*  Patton,  Miss  F.  L.,  Sute  Delegate,  95  Charlotte 

St 
•Patton,  T.  W.,  Sute  Delegate,  95  Charlotte  St 

OHIO. 
Athens. 

Super,  Charles  W.,  Pres.,  Ohio  Univ. 

Cincinnati. 

*  Ayrcs,  Philip  W.,  Gen.  Sec'y,  Assoc  Char.,  304 

Broadway. 
Breed,  W.  J[.,  Pres.,  Assoc.  Char.,  685  W.  8ih  St. 
Crouse,  Meigs  V  ,  Supt.,  Chdn.'s  Home. 
•Green,  Gabriel  Thomas,  Visitor,  Chdn.'s  Home, 

192  W.  9th  St. 
•Hubbard,  Chas.  M.,  Asst.  Sec'y,  Assoc  Char., 

304  Broadway. 
Neff,  Wm.  Howard,  Member,  Bd.  State  Char. 
Thayer,  Rev.  Geo.  A.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Cleveland. 

Bamett,  James,  Bethel  Assoc  Char. 

Graham,  Thomas  H.,   Bethel  Assoc   Char.,  9 

Superior  St. 
Gries,  Rabbi  Moses  J.,  Director,  Humane  ] 

brew  Relief  Ass'n;    Director,  Bethel  Aai 

Char.,  etc.,  37a  Kennard  St. 
Hammond,  Geo.  F.,  166  Euclid  Ave. 

*  Kitchen,  H.  W.,  M.D.,  Bethel  A8«>c  Char. 
Mellen,  L.  F.,  Bethel  Assoc.  Char.,  484  Proapc 

St 
Ranney,  Henry  C,  Member,  Bd.  of  9»»*»  Cfr— 
Ravmond,  Henry  N.,  Supt,  Bethel  ' 


,  Gen.  Sec'y,  Ass'n  for  Improv- 
tion  of  the  Poor,  105  £.  2  ad  St. 
S.,  Fellow  in  Sociology,  1895.96, 


309  Sj;>ring  St 

,  Sec'y, 
*  Warden.  Geo.  R.,  Director, 


Walton 


T^.: 


Sec'y.  Bethel . 


122 1  Euclid  Ave. 
Weston,  Stephen  F.,  Assoe* 

Soda]  Science,  Adelbert  C 
Wolfenstein,  Dr.  S.,  Supt,  Je 
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•PiiTfill.  Chu,  BtLotSutrC 

Cuynhoga  Falla. 
•HoukIi,  W.ylind  S-,  M.D., 


•Siil«,  A.  W.,  Supl.,  CitW  Irdin.  Home. 
•Sitla,  Mn.  A.W!,  Milnn,  Girli'  Indue  Hoit 
ThuDioa,  S.  W,,  lafl  N.  SuxiiulEv  Si. 
Williuai,  S.  H. 


Ayddoil.  H.  C,  Ocrk,  Ii 


•  luhnimn,    Miu  Sinh  F..  S: 
Chdn.'i  Home. 

IilRDifield. 

•BrinkcThuff,    Ruclifl,    Chilm 


Clui.  lad  Cor.,  tg^t  Tnutn,  Wuhin; 
Co.  Chdo.'s  Ham*. 

Millnnburc. 


Cok,  Rtv.  Thornu    L.,  D.D  .   Trinilr  Chufch 

Sludy. 
•HolcQinb.  Mtn  M.  B..  Sun  DElegiu.  ailion, 

Utbfnan,  Mi>iTi»,  Treu  .  Hfbnw  Bentv.  A»«.; 
ham  &°Heclir.       '"  ■ . "«  "      uc    ag- 

Wilpalt,  W.  R.,  Sm't,  City  Bd.  of  Char..  1.) 


4th  k. 


PENNSVLVANIA 


Pnit,  Capt.  R.  H.,  Supt.,  Indian  ] 


Garner,  Janr  Kimmdl,  H.D.,  Fh)wcun.  Pcb 
Dgpl.SulcL        •' 

DlJDck,  M>rtt» 
Hinsiqii,  Hon 


;y.  I.  W  .  Mgr..  Pli 
,'.  WuhingluD  Si. 


Bei1u)witi,  Rabbi  Henry.  >i»  Gratt  Si. 

Biddla,  Cadn  ladir,  Scc'y,  Bd.  ol  Pub.   Char.. 

ii}4  Cheunul  Si. 
Bi-hy,  W.  H.:  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Bdg. 
•Cobb,  Mia.  Maiy  E.  R.,  Std^y  and   Supl.,  In- 

■uuclivn.  Fouike  and  Lonf  Inn.,  ]iih,  an. 


FnDklbln>t.,elc,  4<»C)ia 
Jeok.,  Mn.  Wm.  F.,  qia  ainlon  St. 
»  Undar,  Sam'L  M.,  Ph.D..  UnL..  d(  Pi. 
■Nicholi,  W.  t.,  Dir«lar,  Soc,  for  On.  Char, 

.6iS  Ml.  Veraon  St. 
Pattea.  S.  N.,  Pmi.,  Uniif.  o(  Pa. 
RoKDgattni,  J.  C.,  Mgr..  Unuie  dl  Rdu[e,  isji 


•Wilk,  JaroM  W.,  M.D.,  Gen.  Sm'v,  Sot  loi 
Uig.  Char.i  DdegaK  (roin  An'n  at  Direclon 
olSeP<« --    ■ 


QcveJand  Sun 


',™g™"r"i_ 
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in  B.,  SecV  Bd.   of  Trustees,  West- 

Inat.   for   Instruction   of   Deaf  and 

'res.,  Tmsteesi  Church  Home  Ass'n, 

h  Are. 

Rob't  D.,  Cor.  Sec>,  Ass*n  of  Di- 

the  Poor  of  Pa. 

k,  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  Passavant  Me- 

omes  for  care  of  Epileptics,  etc.,  P.O. 


,  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Pub.  Char. 

(ogers.  Rector,  St.  Luke*s  Church. 

Ruth  Q..  Visitor,  Bd.  of  Pub.  Char. 

'.  of  Lackawanna:  Sec*y«  Exec  Bd. 

dergarten,  410  Jefferson  Ave. 

H. 

r.,  603  Jefferson  Are. 

ille. 

Irown,  M.D.,  Supt.  State  Asyl.  for 
tsane. 

ladelphia. 

Rob't  F.,  Chaplain,  Home  of  the 
Saviour  for  Crippled  Chdn.,  3819 
t. 

>ort. 

H.,  Trustee,  State  Hosp.  for  Insane 
le,  113  W.  3d  St. 

3rf. 

nas  M.,  Bethany  Orph.  Home. 


Trustee,  State  Lun.  Hosp.  at  Harris- 
RHODE  ISLAND. 
1.  H  ,  Member,  Bd.  of  Sute  Char. 

e. 

3eo.  B.,  Member,  Bd.  of  State  Char. 

A.,  Member,  Bd.  of  State  Char,  and 

Elmer,  Deputy   Supt.,   Sockanosset 

les  H  ,  Supt.,  State  Insts. 

F.,  M.D.,  Pnysidan  to  State  Insts. 

)n. 

V  ,  Supt.,  Sockanosset  Sch.  for  Boys. 

V.  Jas.  H.,  Chaplain,  State's  Prison. 


Elizabeth  L.,  Woman's  Visiting  Com. 
yrx  Hosp.;  Member  of  Corporation 
for  Aged  Colored  Women  at  Prori- 
8  Gibbe  Ave. 

ichard,  Pres.,  Notre  Dame  Soc,  10 
Ct. 

rhomas,    Chairman,    Bd.    of    State 
Cor. 

3a  F.,  Member,  Bd.  of  Reference, 
;.  Soc,  ao  Kay  St. 

e. 

land. 


Providence. 

•Blake,  Eli  W.,  Jr.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Soc.  Org.  Char., 

ia8  N.  Main  St. 
*Cumminn,  Matthew  J.,  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
McCaw,  Wm.  J.,  M.D.,  Asst.  Physician  to  State 

Insts.  at  Cranston,  aaa  Benefit  St. 
Olney,  Frank  F.,  Member,  Bd.  of  State  Char,  and 

Cor. 
Risk,  R.  B.,  Supt.,  State  Home  and  Sch. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Anna  Garlin,  Member,  Bd.  of  Con- 
trol, R.I.   State  Home  Sch.   for  Dependent 

Chdn.,  387  Broadway. 
Wilson.  Ellery  H.,  Member,  Bd.  of  Sute  Char. 

and  Cor. 
•  Wilson,  Geo.  Grafton,  Prof.,  Brown  Univ. 
Woods,  J.  C.  B.,  Member,  Bd.  of  Sute  Char,  and 

Cor. 

Valley  Palis. 

Wyman,  Lillie  B.  Chace,  Director,  As«oc.  Char, 
cif  Pawtucket;  Member,  Bd.  R.I.  Sch.  for  the 
Deaf. 

Wakefield. 

Littlefield,  Phineas  O.,  Member,  Bd.  of  Sute 
Char,  and  Cor. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Columbia. 

*  Babcock,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Sute  Asvl. 
Joyner,  Archdeaoun  Edmund   N.,  ex-officio  head 

of  two  hospitals,  manv  schools,  and  Indus. 

Rescue    Mission   for   Outcast    N^ro    Boys, 

1309  Sumter  St. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 
Sioux  Falls. 

Sherrard,  W.  D  ,  Sute  Supt.,  Chdn.'s  Home  Soc 

TENNESSEE. 
Memphis. 

•Cardwell,    W.    D.,   Sec'y,    United    Char.,    478 

Main  St. 
Lindsley.  J.  Berrien,  M.D.,  Sec'y,  State  Bd.  of 

Health,  Nashville. 
Menken,  J.   S.,   Vice-Pres.,    United    Char.,    371 

Main  St. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Chairman,  Philanthropic  Com., 

Nineteenth  Century  Club,  64  Alabama  St. 

Nashville. 

Kilvington,  W.  C,  Supt.,  Tenn.  Indus.  Sch. 
Kilvington,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Tenn.  Indus.  Sch. 


VERMONT. 
Brattleboro. 

Lawton,  S.  E.,  Supt.,  Brattleboro  Retreat. 

Rutland. 
Tuttle,  Egbert  C. 

St.  Johnsbury. 

Hazen,  L.  D.,  Director,  Vt.  Sute  Prison  and  Vt. 
House  of  Correction. 

Vergennes. 

*  Andrews,  S.  A.,  Supt.,  Sute  Indus.  Sch.;  Sute 

Delegate. 
Fancher,  W.  G.,  Asst.  Supt,  Sute  Indus.  Sch. 

Westminster. 

*  Moore,  Ben).  F.,  Supt.,  Kum  Hattin  Home. 

*  Moore,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Kuin  Hattin  Home. 
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Orpli,  A*)rL,  MI  Spri»nw  Sc 
Drcwrf,  Wm,  F.,  M.D^  First 

CMCral  Scau  Ho«p. 
*GiJfiMi,    %iJb\    P^cc.»  Bd.  Dirccton.   Ceatfal 

5>UI«  Hotp. 

RkboMmd. 

Bryan,  Joseph. 

*  t,jtjft^f  James,  Pro.,  ladns.  Hoae;   State  Dele- 

fate,  fill  K.  Main  St. 
M«>rton,  O.  8.,  lodos.  Hoae,  Natl  Bank  of  Va. 
Shepherd,  Joseph  H.,  8ii  W.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON. 
CbtbalU. 

Wcstendorf,  Thos.  P.,  Sopt.,  Sute  ReL  Sch. 

Medicine  Lake. 

Ssmple,  John  M.,  M.D.,  Sapt.  Eastern  Washinf- 
ton  Hosp.  for  the  Insane. 

WISCONSIN. 
Ashland. 

*  Snyder,  Clarence,  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Control. 

Ellsworth. 
Warner,  Hans  B.,  Pres.,  State  Bd.  of  Control. 

Ft.  Howard. 

Elmore.  Andrew  E.,  £x*Pres.,  Nat'l  Conf.  Char, 
snd  Cor. 

Kaukauna. 
Hidwell,  Geo.  F. 

Kenosha. 

Clesrv,   J.   L.,  M.D.,  ex-Member,  State  Bd.  of 
Lontrol. 

Lake  Geneva. 

*  Hegi  James  E.,  Vice-Pres.,  State  Bd.  of  Control. 

Madison. 

Ckrke.  M.  C,  Trees  .  State  Bd.  of  Control, 
i'omlv,  D.  S.,  Sec'y,  Sute  Bd.  of  Control. 
Klv.  l*rof.  Richaid  r,  State  Univ. 
(nHtdwin,  C  B.,  A»st.  Sec'y,  Slate  Bd.  of  Control. 
•Wnght,  A.  ().,  Inspector  of  Char.;  Vice-Pres., 
Si.Jdicrs'  Home. 

Menomonie. 

•Stout,  J.   H.,   Founder,  Stout  Manual  Training 
Sch.;  State  Delegate. 

Milwaukee. 

AbU>t.  .Mf».  Fred'k.  Pres,,  Wis.  Training  Sch.  for 
Nurse*,  7*5  Van  Buren  Sl 


.  State  Bd.efOoMraL 


J.  E.,  cs-Pres.,  State  Bd.  of  CoMroL 

Vlfaapan. 
Oliver,  J.  W.,  ex'Measber,  State  Bd.  of  Coetrok 

Vlfest  Superior. 

Gilbert,  Henry  W.,  Pres.,  Assoc.  Char.,  1700 
sist  St. 

WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. 

Bordick,  Chas.  W.,  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Char. 

and  Ref. 
Hay,  Henry   G.,  Member,  State    Bd.   of   Char. 

and  Ref. 
Owen,  William  O.,  Member,  State  Bd.  of  Char. 

and  ReL 
Reel,  Miss   Estelle,  Sec'y,  Sute   Bd.  of   Char. 

and  Ref. 
Richards.  William  A.,  Pres.,  State  Bd.  of  Char. 

and  Ref. 

CANADA  (Ontario). 
Chatham. 

Woods,  Judge  R.  S. 

Hamilton. 

Geoghegan,  Rev.  Thomas,  Chdn.'s  Aid  Soc. 
Niagara,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles,  181  John  St.,  N. 

Toronto. 

^Atkinson,  C.  J.,  Sec'y,  Indus.  Sch.  Ass'n,  31 
Church  St. 

Chamberlain,  T.  F.,  M.D,  Inspector  of  Asylums, 
etc. ;  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

Christie,  R.,  Inspector  of  Asylums,  etc. 

*  Kelso,  J.  J.,  Sute  Supt.,  Neglected  and  De- 
pendent Chdn. 

CANADA  (Wbst  Manitoba). 
Selkirk. 
Young,  David,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Asyl.  for  Iniiane. 


Bristol. 


ENGLAND. 


W hit* ell,  Mark,  Pres.,  Hosp.  for  Sick  Chdn.  and 
Women. 

SCOTLAND. 
Mttsselburgh. 
Bell,  Geo.,  is  Windsor  Gardens. 


illTCHCOCK,  Amh 
NDERSON,  Chicaj 
.INDLEY,  Wmiii»i 


QcDerol  Secretary. 

H.  H.  HART,  Sm»  Cipiiol.Sr.  Pi 


Secretaries. 


NELL,  iDdiinipoli 


JOHN  U.  CLENN, 

Official  Report  I 

1,  ISABEL  C.  BARROWS,  ■ 


C.  E.  FAULKNER.  Aichiii 
JOHN  H.  GABRIEL,  Dbii 
DAVID  I.  GRSEN.  Hanlord.  Ct. 


e  Committee. 


(T  PAINE,  BotioD,  MiH, 
/ORTH.  finSilo.  K.V. 
JOHNSON,  Fori  Wiynt,  ! 


H.  W.  FARNAM,  New  H 
A.  O,  WRIGHT,  Mudiim, 
FRANCIS  WAVLAXD,  M«*  Ij 

.  BillimQie.  Md.  J.  S.  APPEL,  DcDFtr.Cul 

WIS,  SprinnfirW.  M«.,  R.  BRIKKERHOFF,  Uin^cM.G 

LUCIUS  C.  STORRS,  LiD.ing,  Mich 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

On  Charity  Organizations. 

effrey  R.  Bracken Baltimore,  Md.       Charles D.  Kellogg NewYork,N.Y. 

;.  O.Preston New  Haven, Coon.        Ansley  Wilcox Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Miss  Frances  Smith Boston,  Mass.        A.  O.  Crozier Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

P.  W.  Ayres Cincinnati,  Ohio 

On  Administration  of  Public  and  Private  Relief. 

C.  G.  Tmsdell,  D.D Chicago,  I U.        William  Blake New  York,  NY. 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Finney St.  Louis,  Mo.        Dr.  James  W.  Walk Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Lowell New  York,  N.Y.        Mrs.  S.  A.  Champion Nashville,  Tenn. 

On  Child-saving  Work. 

Charles  W.  Birtwell Boston,  Mass.  Homer  Folks New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  N.  Woodruff Coldwater,  Mich.  Michael  Heymann New  Orleans,  La. 

William  P.  Letchworth Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mrs.  Glen  Wood Chicago,  111. 

L.  P.  Alden  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Talcott  Williams Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  Wayland New  Haven,  Conn.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper San  Franasco,  Cal. 

H.  W.  Lewis Washington,  D.C.  M.  V.  Crouse Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miss  E.  C.  Putnam Boston,  Mass.  G.  A.  Merrill Owatonna,  Minn. 

Rev.  £.  P.  Savage St.  Paul,  Minn.  Charles  L.  Brace New  York,  NY. 

Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer Providence,  R.I.  J.  J.  Kelso Toronto,  OnL 

On  Juvenile  Reformatories. 

F.  H.  Nibecker Glen  Mills,  Pa.        P.  Caldwell Louisville,  Ky. 

i.  H.  Nutting Howard,  R.I.        Walter  Lindley Whittier.  CaL 
Irs.  W.  G.  Fairbanks Middletown,  Conn.        Mrs.  L.  L.  Brackett Lancaster,  Mass. 

On  the  Insane. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Babcock .'. Columbia,  S.C.       W.  P.  Letchworth Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Steams Hartford,  Conn.        Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr.  Edward  Cowles. Boston,  Mass.        Dr.  Richard  Dewey Chicago,  I II. 

F.  B.  Sanborn Concord.  Mass.        Dr.  Char  es  W.  Page Danvers,  Mass. 

Dr.  £.  N.  Brush Towson,  Md. 

On  State  Boards  of  Charities. 

Frtdaridc  H.  Wines Sprinfefield.  111.        George  B.  Waterhouse R.I. 

QarMiee  Snvder Racine,  Wis.        H.  C.  Whittlesey Conn. 

~nlni  R.  Elder Indianapolis,  Ind.        Mrs.  Anne  B.  Richardson Lowell,  Mass. 

•  If*  Boies Scranton,  Pa.        M.  A.  Householder Columbus,  Kan. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith New  York,  N.Y. 

On  the  Feeble-minded. 

Dr.  George  H.  Knight LakeviUe,  Conn.        Prof.  J.  J.  McCook Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Walter  Femald Waltham,  Mass.        William  P.  Letchworth Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dr.  T.  C.Carson Syracuse,  N.Y.        H.  H.  Hart St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  William  B.  Fish Chicago,  111.        Frederick  Patterson N.J. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlet Nashville,  Tenn. 

On  Immigration  and  Interstate  Migration. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Hoyt Albany,  N.Y.        Levi  L.  Barbour , Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  F.  Donnelly Boston,  Mass.        Hastings  H.  Hart St  Paul,  Minn. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte Oakland,  Cal. 
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On  Sociology  in  Institutions  of  Learning. 


Low Columbia  Collie 

F.  Blackman Yale  University 

nderson ChicajEO  University 

aylor,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 


Prof.  Francis  Peabody Hanrard  Univereity 

John  G.  Brooks Harvard  University 

Kev.  Arthur  Fairbanks Yale  University 

Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings Columbia  College 


On  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 


MaxweU New  York  Citv 

chards Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

ennan New  York  City 

Miss  Maria  B.  Brown. . 


Mrs.  L.  W.  Quintard New  Haven,  Conn. 

Miss  Adelaide  Nutting Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Marion  Smith Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass. 


On  Homes  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 


' Kansas 

;rho£f Ohio 

anklin Hartford,  Conn. 

Wisconsin 


R.  H.  Dudley Nashville,  Tenn. 

Major  N .  V.  Randolph Richmond,  Va. 

L.  C.  Storrs Michigan 

Major  T.  J.  Charlton Indiana 


On  Reports  from  States. 


&rt. 


Minnesota        L.  C.  Storrs 

J oseph  Byers Ohio 


>  Michigan 


State  Corresponding  Secretaries. 


.Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  Livinnton 
>heldon  Jackson,  Washington,  I). C. 
. . .  .George  W.  Cheney,  Tombstone 

[rs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  San  Francisco 

John  H.  Gabriel,  Denver 

. . .  Prof.  John  J.  McCook,  Hartford 
...Mrs.  A.  D.  Warner,  Wilmington 

Dr.  John  W.  Givens,  Blackfoot 

Mrs.  Glen  Wood,  Chicaco 

E.  P.  Bicknell,  Indianapolis 

ry R.  W.  Hill,  D.D.,  Muskogee 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Millard,  Burlington 

M.  A.  Householder,  Columbut 

Julius  Barkhou9e,  Louisville 

....  Michel  Heymann,  New  Orleans 
...Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland 

Dr.  C.  C.  Shippen,  Baltimore 

Col.  Henry  Stone,  Boston 

Dr.  Samuel  Post,  Detroit 

C.  P.  Maginnis,  Duluth 

leadore  Strauss,  Jackson 

(iss  Mary  E.  Perry,  18  Vandeventer 
Place,  St.  Louis 

Mrs.  Laura  £.  Harvey,  Helena 

(  Rev.  A.  W.  Clark,  1307  Douglas 
'  (  Street,  Omaha 


Nevada Rev.  John  W.  Hyslop,  Carson 

New  Hampshire Miss  C.  R.  WendeU,  Dover 

New  Jersey David  Warman,  Trenton 

New  Mexico Rev.  George  G.  Smith,  Santa  F^ 

New  York Homer  Folks,  New  York 

North  Carolina..  ..Rev.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Mocksville 
North  Dakota.  Mrs. James  Bartholomew,  Bismarck 

Ohio Joseph  Byers,  Columbus 

Oklahoma 

Oregon Thomas  M.  Strong,  Portland 

Pennsylvania Cadwalader  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island  .  ..Rev.  James  H.  Nutting,  Howard 

South  Carolina J.  W.  Babcock,  Charleston 

South  Dakota Z.  Richey ,  Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee Rev.  I.  Lewinthall,  Nashville 

Texas      i  Benjamin  £.  McCuUoch,  2004  White's 
lexas...  {  Avenue,  Austin 

Uuh.  ..Mrs.  Cornelia  G.  Paddock,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont Mrs.  Julia  C.  K.  Dorr,  Rutland 

Virginia R.  O.  Gilliam,  Petersburg 

Washington. .  Rev.  John  R.  Thompson,  Vancouver 

West  Virginia Rev.  S.  H    Day,  Mori^antown 

«r.  ^^..  (  Gostav  Frellson,  416  Milwaukee 

Wisconsm  . . . .  j  5,^^^^  ftiilwaukee 

Wyoming S.  T.  Farwell,  Chevenne 

O.Urio j  D'-  A.  M^  J^'»J!«^  U7  C^^ 

Manitoba  and  W..t  C««d.. .  {  "Si;,%^:*- 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARDS. 


COLORADO. 

S/af<  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 


Albert  W.  Mclntire,  Governor,  ex  officio B.  A.  Wheeler,  M.D 

Wm.  F.  Slocum,  Jr  .  President Mrs.  Francs  Belford 

J.  Warner  Mills,  Vice-President Ida  Noyes  Beaver,  M.D  ... . 

J .  S.  Appel John  H.  GabrieU  Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Tracy,  President Meriden        Mr.  H.  C.  Whittlesey Middletown 

Miss  Mary  Hall Hartford        Mr.  Georce  F.  Spencer,  ^4  M/z/tfr Deep  River 

Miss  Rebekah  G.  Bacon New  Haven        Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Secretary ....  Watcrbury 

ILLINOIS. 

Board  of  State   Commissioners  of  Public    Charities. 

Boerne  Bettman,  M.D Chicago        James  McNabb CarroUton 

George  W.  Curtiss Stockton        D.  W.  Andrews Centralu 

Julia  C.  Lathrop Rockiord        Geoige  F.  Miner,  Secretary Springfield 

INDIANA. 
Board  of  State  Charities, 


Claude  Matthews,  Governor,  President  ■ Aquilla  Jones * . . . 

John  R.  Elder Margaret  F.  Peelle 

Timothy  Nicholson Mary  A.  Spink 

Demardius  C.  Brown ...  Erixtst  Bxacadl,  Secretary > 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity » 


Georfte  W.  Johnson,  Chairman Brookfield 

Henrietta  G.  Codman,  V ice-Chairman  .Brookline 

Charles  F.  Donneily  Boston 

Edward  Hitchcock,  M.D Amherst. 

John  L.  Hildreth,  M.D 


Anne  B.  Richardson Lowell 

Laban  Pratt Boston 

Charles  J.  Carran,  M.D North  Adams 

Leondne  Lincoln Fall  River 

Cambridge 


Stephen  C.  Wrightins^ton,  Sunt.  Indoor  Poor Charles  E.  Woodbury,  M.D,  Inspect.  Institutions 

Henry  Stone,  Supt.  Outdoor  Poor John  D.  Wells,  Clerk  and  A  uditor  of  Board 

MICHIGAN. 

Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 

The  Governor,  ex  officio Herbert  A.  Forrest Saginaw,  E.S. 

R<.  Rev.  Geo.  D.  OUlespie,  Chairman Edwd.  W.  Jenks,  M.D Detroit 

Grand  Rapids        James  M.  Shepard... * Cassopolb 

L.  C.  Storrs,  Secretary, 


MINNESOTA. 

State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 


lUvid  M.  Clough,  Governor,  ex-offiao  President 

<J.  Amundson St.  Peter 

I^.  .S.  Durraent St.  Paul 

U'.  W.  Folwell Minneaoolis 


C.  P.  Maginnis Dulnth 

J.  H.  Rich Redwing 

J.  B.  Wakefield Blue  Earth  City 

H.  H.  H*rt,  Secretary St.  Paul 
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OHIO. 
Board  ef  Stale  CAarilu 
a  S.  BuihuU  (afui  Jin.  6,  itab).  Gnemor,  Jina  L.  V 


n  Howard  Nca 


M.  D.  Folloi JIuKtu 

Jouph  P.  BfCn,  curt,  CoJumbui 


ihlon,  H.  Dkli 
lurk>  Miller  . 
W.  C.  O'Ntii 


Bearil  ef  Publie  Charili 
on,  Prttldtnl G«.  1.  McLead... 


Wm.  B-  Lunbcrtoii'-' 


RHODK  ISLAND. 

Board  ef  Slatt  Ckarilks  and  Corr, 


C.  B.  Wood),  Chairt 


■iSrsZ 


Pnwidtnce       Frank  F.  0!n«..M»jr<it  of  ihe  Citr  o(  Pnmdmce 

PioTiilence       Ceoiic  B.  WimhuuM CmirtriU. 

..NEWpoTt        PhiieuO.  Uillefield... Wikcfield 


^.■^ilh'.. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Beard  a/  Ckariiits  and  Cerrt, 

a,  Preiidfnl Dell  Riiddi 

"  '^' ■ 

TENNBSSEE. 

Board  ef  Statt  Ckarititi. 
II  piued  in  ad  creaiing  a  Siait  Board  o(  Chariiiii,  bat  do  npoi:  of 

WISCONSIN. 

Stall  Board  of  Control. 

EU.woiih       Clannce  Snydtr ASUand 

..LaVcGcnm        Lemuel  Elltwonh Milwaukn 

Oihkoih       D.  S.  Comly,  J'fcrrMrr Madiun 


WYOMINQ. 

ard  of  Charitict  and  Rfform. 


SuperinleodEni,  Surtiary 

Htnry  Q.  Hit, 
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